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WHITE ANTS AND TROPICAL CLIMA 


—a devastating combination! They have made new buildings an absolute a 
urgent necessity at our hospital at Sikonge in Tanganyika Territory. 
This live Centre of Christian Influence 
treated no less than 11,143 Maternity cases alone in 1948. Other patieg - 
numbered 99,243. There are 60 lepers in residence in the Settlement. 
Our hospital in the bush, right away from town or railway, is entirely 
for Africans in the bush villages. Sometimes patients have to be carried 
by friends or relatives for three days. We must have £1,000 to rebuild, 


WILL YOU HELP? 


Contributions should be addressed to 
HORACE E. LINDSEY, Hon. Secretary. 


Hondon Association in bid. of 14 NEW BRIDGE STREE 


e LONDON, E.C.4 
Odenersnwicnan 
* e& @ A British Society directed by 
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KENNEDY SCHOOL OF MISSIONS: 


The Kennedy School of Missions endeavours to answe: the needs of the World 
Church by serving as a Western training centre for the preparation of missionaries 
to co-operate in fullest sympathy in the enterprises of the ‘ younger churches’. Its 
basic assumption is that the techniques of missionary work are effective only in the 
atmosphere of a sensitive understanding of peoples, their cultural conditioning, | 
and the total resources of the Christian Faith and the Christian Church for the 
impartation of Life. 

Its own courses offer opportanities for men and women for graduate study 
in Phonetics, Anthropology, the History and Techniques of Missions, and the 
Literary, Social, and Religious backgrounds of Africa, China, India, Japan. Latin 
America, and Muslim countries. Through the affiliated Schools of the Hartford 
Seminary Foundation, the Hartford Theological Serninary, and the Hartford School 
of Religious Education, courses may be had in all Theological and Pedagogical 
subjects, Sociology, Psychology, and Philosophy. There is an adequate Library 
with many special collections. Courses may lead to the degrees of M.A. os Ph.D. 


Furnished apartments are provided for missionary families at modest rental. 


Year-book sent upon application te 
Rev. ROBERT T. PARSONS, A.B., B.D., M.A., Ph.D., Dean, Hartford, Conn., U.S.A. 


HARTFORD SEMINARY FOUNDATION 


RUSSELL HENRY STAFFORD, M.A., D.D., S.T.D., LL.D., President, 
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by H. E. FOSDICK 
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THE ASIATIC REVIEW 


HE articles in the Asiatic Revigsw are written by 

trained observers, with long experience of the problems 

they discuss, and accustomed to present their facts in an 

_ unbiassed manner. Their names are an index of experts 

on the subject which they treat. The reader has the advantage 

of the best materials being placed before him, and can draw 
his own conclusions. 


Indian affairs are discussed with great authority, and this 
section includes the proceedings of the East India Association. 


The Times Literary Supplement says: ‘In no other periodical 
can there be found so many expressions of opinion by well- 
known people on Indian questions.’ 


The study of Far Eastern problems has for a long time been 
a regular feature of the Asiatic Ravizw. Recent con- 
tributors include : Sir Frederick Leith-Ross, Mr O. M. Green, 
The Bishop of Hong-kong, Wang Hsiao-Lai, Yun Chen and 
Mr Peter Hume. 


Events in Malaya, Burma, Siam, French Indo-China, Ceylon, 
and the Near and Middle East are discussed by A. F. Thavenot, 
E. W. Hutchinson, Miss Whittingham Jones, F. J. Goulding, 
Sir Geoffrey Cator, Sir Lewis Fermor, and André Surmer. 


On the Netherlands Indies contributions by the following have 
appeared recently : J. S. Furnivall, and Dr H. J. van Mook. 
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HENRY MARTYN SCHOOL 
ALIGARH, INDIA 


A Research Centre and Training School 
for workers among Muslims, with English 
and Urdu as Mediums of Instruction. 
Summer Extension Courses in 1950 will 
be given from May-August as follows: 


For N. India—Iin Landour, Mussoorie. 

For Pakistan—In Murree, Pakistan. 

For S. India —In Kodaikanal and in 
Bangalore. 


Winter courses of study in Aligarh will 
cover the field of Arabic grammar, the 
use of theological terms, and assigned 
readings in Muslim history, literature, 
and religious beliefs. 

Members of the staff are available for 
Extension lectures in theological colleges 
by special request. 


Address Secretary— 
HENRY MARTYN SCHOOL, 
ALIGARH, U.P., INDIA. © 




















SCHOOL OF ORIENTAL 
and AFRICAN STUDIES 


University of London, W.C.1 
Telephones: MUSEUM 2023-4-5 


ORIENTAL AND AFRICAN 
LANGUAGES AND CULTURES 
The School provides instruction 
in’ most Asiatic and African 
languages and the cultures re- 
lating thereto in the following 
nine departments : 

India, Pakistan and Ceylon 

S.E. Asia and the Islands 

Far East 

Near and Middle East 

Africa 

Phonetics and Linguistics 

History 

Law 

Cultural Anthropology 
Courses may be provided for the 
linguistic training of missionaries. 
Facilities are available for advanced 
research. 
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SIGNIFICANT BOOKS 
FOR A 
CHANGING WORLD 


These Christion Focus books seek to present in 
practical and readable form some of the vital problems 


| of to-day, to stimulate thought, discussion and action 


on these questions. 


COLOUR 
By ALLEN BIRTWHISTLE 
(32 pages, 2-colour cover, 9d.) 
A popular treatment of the subject of colour prejudice. 
A.reasoned and arresting statement of the problem, 


illustrated by up-to-date incidents and excerpts from 
current articles in the press. 


FOOD 
By ALLEN BIRTWHISTLE 
(32 pages, 2-colour cover, 9d.) 


The pamphlet deals in a popular and arresting way 
with the problem of the production and distribution 
of food for the world’s increasing population. The 
author suggests some of the ways in which science can 
help, but presents forcefully the conclusion that it is 
not merely a scientific problem but a religious one 
which is the concern of every responsible Christian. 


CHURCH AND STATE 
By JOHN DREWETT 
(32 pages, 2-colour cover, 9d.) 


Discusses the citizen's loyalty to the Church and 
to the nation ; refers this age-long conflict to Biblical 
history and to recent totalitarian practices. 


FREEDOM OF RELIGION 
By CECIL NORTHCOTT 
(32 pages, 2-colour cover, 9d.) 


In this commentary on the Charter of Religious Freedom 
—issued by the Joint Committee on Religious Liberty— 
the author seeks to stimulate Christian responsibility 
and action towards this vital problem of to-day. 


THERE BLOSSOMS RED 
By LEONARD HURST 
(88 pages, 2-colour stiff cover, 2s. 6d.) 


Mr. Hurst tells of his tour of Madagascar, and the 


| deep impression made on him by the great need of 


the island, the people’s suffering through the late 
rebellion, and the warmth and liveliness of the Christian 
Church. The title is taken from lines in Matheson’s 
hymn: ‘* O Love that wilt not let me go '’"— 


‘* From the ground there blossoms red 
Life that shall endless be."’ 


“THE LIVINGSTONE PRESS 


(Publishing Dept. of the London Missionary Society.) 


42 Broadway, LONDON, S.W.1 
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TRAINING OF STUDENTS over 50,000 graduates have gone 


forth from this oldest and largest Bible School, with over 2,000 active 
missionaries on the field to-day. They serve in 89 countries for 
167 mission boards. Thousands more serve in home mission work. 
Soon Missionary Technical Specialists, skilled in aviation, radio 
communications and photography, will be serving missionaries and 
mission boards on a dozen foreign fronts. Moody is the only school 
offering this specialised training. 





GOSPEL FILMS Combating atheism and communism, these ‘reel’ 
missionaries are active in the Chinese, French, Dutch, Mandarin, 
| Swedish and Japanese languages. Soon to go forth in many others. 


COLPORTAGE Paper soldiers by the millions, in the form of tracts, 
gospel booklets and Scripture portions, are marching into many 
foreign lands. For the most part these are printed on the field. 


CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL Hundreds of missionaries, in 


many parts of the world, are studying through the Institute ‘ Mail 
Bag’ school. Foundation courses, advanced courses, and special 
courses are all specially designed for particular needs and for a 
closer walk with God through intelligent application of Scripture 
knowledge. Excellent for class study with native converts. 


For further information, address : 


MOODY BIBLE INSTITUTE 


153 INSTITUTE PL. CHICAGO10, ILLINOIS U.S.A. 








‘For more than 60 Years a GROWING Testimony’ 








%* ANOTHER REMARKABLE THING 
ABOUT WHITE ANTS ...... - 


About 1500 different sorts of white ants are known, and 
most of them live mainly on cellulose— which means wood! 
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for over 100 years has been AFRICA LOOKS AHEAD 
= ee By W. SINGLETON FISHER and 
Every Medical Mission’s Servant Dr JULYAN HOYTE 
ore The life story of Dr and Mrs WALTER 
By assisting Students of all denominations with FISHER of Central Africa. One of the early 
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VacaTION DAYS are times of re-creation and re- 
newal. Whether you are at home or away—in the 
solitude of lakes or mountains, or in the hurry and 
bustle of crowded cities, you will profit by the spiritual 
recreation and inspiration that come through the wor- 


ship of God each day. 





The Upper Room, with its suggested daily Bible read- 
ings, its meditations, and its prayers, is the world’s most 
widely used devotional guide. At home or away, at- 
tend church each Sunday and each day worship God 


in personal or family devotions. 


A year’s subscription to The Upper Room costs but 
50 cents—less than a cent a week. It is a gift of love. 
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read. The Bible Society 
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INTERNATIONAL 
REVIEW OF MISSIONS 





FIRST PRINCIPLES 
By NORMAN GOODALL 


Syren the past few months the International Missionary 

Council has embarked upon a new series of studies under the 
general heading of “The Missionary Obligation of the Church’. 
Within this general title five aims have been specified: 


I. To restate the universal missionary obligation of the Church (i) as 
grounded in the eternal Gospel, and (ii) in relation to the present 
historical situation. 

II. To re-examine the nature and meaning of personal vocation to 
missionary service. 

III. To assess the present position of the ‘western’ missionary societies 
and mission boards in relation to the Church’s fulfilment of its 
world mission. 

IV. To define afresh the missionary task of the older and younger 
churches in terms which take into account: 

(a) the radically new relationships between East and West; 
(b) the pressure of new or revived forces in Africa and the 
Muslim world; 
(c) the scale and urgency of the evangelistic task in the lands 
of the older churches themselves; 
(d) the immediate possibilities and limitations of younger and 
older churches respectively; 
(e) the oecumenical fellowship of the Church. 
. To consider what changes in the policy and organization of missions 
are required in order that the task defined above (IV) may be 
more speedily accomplished. 


When these studies were first proposed they were framed in 
reference to a possible ‘Sending Countries Conference’ which it was 
thought might be held in 1951. The International Missionary 
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Council Committee at Oegstgeest in 1948 had emphasized the value 
of regional rather than worldwide conferences as the next significant 
step in the oecumenical discussion of missionary problems. Just as 
the Bangkok Conference was rightly expected to be of special service 
through its concentration upon the thought and experience of the 
Asiatic world, so it was contended that the time was ripe for the 
historic missionary societies of the West to attempt a fresh assess- 
ment of their position in the world to-day and to make a fundamental 
re-examination of their policy. This Oegstgeest proposal was 
endorsed in 1949 by the Joint Committee of the I.M.C. and the 
World Council of Churches and by the Central Committee of the 
W.C.C, and a preliminary sketch of the lines of such an enqui 
was drawn up. It immediately became apparent that, althoug 
there are certain problems which remain the urgent responsibility 
of the Mission Boards of the West and require from them a clear 
decision as to their future policy, none of these problems can be 
profitably discussed—still less solved—without guidance which 
must come from empl as well as older churches. Moreover, the 
answer to most of the questions worth discussing at the moment in 
regard to the world mission of the Church must involve both 
younger and older churches in the more vigorous and resolute 
poneme of their common calling. In place, therefore, of an enquiry 
argely confined to the so-called ‘sending countries’, what has now 
been initiated is a series of studies and consultations which, it is 
hoped, will command the active participation of workers of all 
nationalities. Further, in revising the original proposals, the idea of 
another regional conference has receded in favour of the setting u 
of a number of smaller groups or commissions, each of which will 
concern itself with one or another of the declared aims. These groups 
are being convened in various countries. They are being kept in 
touch with one another through specially appointed representatives 
and the whole process is being co-ordinated through the I.M.C. 
secretariat. Whether or not another international conference in 1951 
or later will prove to be an essential element in this process of 
consultation is at present left an open question. What matters im- 
mediately is that the right people should bé discussing the right 
questions, not as an exercise in debate but with a view to the attain- 
ment of those insights and the release of those powers which will 
make for the speedier evangelization of the world. 

The five aims are offered not as a rigid programme (they are 
alread eee locally paraphrased and adapted) but as indicating the 
main lines along which the enquiry may most profitably be pursued. 
Within aims III to V there obviously fall many topics which in 
recent years have already received considerable attention. Some of 
these were touched upon in the Whitby papers and findings as 
presented in Mr C. W. Ranson’s Renal aed Advance. Others are 
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illustrated in, or form the basis of, the ‘Advance’ Programme of the 
Foreign Missions Conference of North America.! Or, to go back a 
few years prior to the Whitby meeting, the notable statement of 
the National Christian Council of India on “The life and organization 
of the Church in India and its relations with the Church abroad’ and 
corresponding declarations by the N.C.C. of China? provide material 
which is still relevant to these present studies. Yet, within the last 
few years events have occurred to increase the urgency of many of 
the policies sketched in such documents as these, while new problems 
have been thrust upon most of the missionary societies, especially 
in regard to candidature and the maintenance of their resources at 
a level commensurate with the costs of their oversea work. Of still 
greater importance, revolutionary changes have been precipitated in 
the traditional setting of much of this work, and profound trans- 
formations are taking place in the attitude of younger and older 
churches to missions. 

For these reasons, although it is hoped that the studies will result 
—without too much delay—in new understandings within the field 
of missionary policy (aims IV and V), particular importance is 
attached to aims I and II, which take us back to first principles. 
What is the theological ground of missions? What is the theological 
meaning of the events which characterize this present moment in 
history, and what is the churches’ missionary word on those events? 
Again, what new accent is God calling us to sound to-day in regard 
to Christian vocation, with its special sharpening in the vocation of 
the missionary? In a day when the whole world is more manifestly 
than ever a pays de mission, does there, in fact, remain a distinctive 
vocation justifying ‘Societies’ or ‘Orders’ of missionaries? How can 
we better demonstrate the vital unity between the task hitherto 
carried by such agencies in Africa and the East and the new ‘frontier’ 
tasks of the Church in the West? 

For some people the re-opening of such questions as these may 
seem unnecessary. They can claim that the Biblical mandate for 
missions is simple, clear and abiding. This answers their theological 
need. The call to missionary service is still heard by them with all 
its old distinctive compulsions; the testimony of the Spirit is no 
weaker to-day than yesterday. And they would claim that, for them, 
home and foreign missions have always been notes that harmonize 
well in a common chord. This outlook still represents the conviction 
and attitude of many. That it does so is a fact which in itself is of 
considerable significance and one not to be lost sight of or under- 
valued in any new enquiry. It accounts, indeed, for the continued 
maintenance of a large part of the work of missions to-day and for 
the expansion of that work in many fields, especially through certain 
agencies. 


1 See IRM, July 1949, pp. 335§ff. 2 Ibid., April 1946, pp. 131 ff. . 
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Yet simply to leave the matter here is not enough, and there 
need be no contradiction between a grateful acceptance of all that 
this conviction signifies and the desire to learn—from the Bible, 
from the. best theological insights available to us and from the 
richly varied spiritual experience of our day—how the unchanging 
missionary obligation of the Church can be made articulate within 
a radically changed situation. This concern—as has become evident 
during the short time that has passed since this new enquiry was 
announced—is widely shared by churches and missions of very 
varying theological traditions and emphases. 

As the enquiry proceeds, we hope to publish in this Review some 
of the more significant contributions to the discussion. Two, in fact, 
appeared in April’ and a third immediately follows this present 
article. As far as possible, work on the five aims is proceeding con- 
currently but, as already indicated, aims I and II are at once com- 
manding particular attention. Within the full scope of aim I it is 
already oe that many minds are greatly exercised over the 
question of the relation of the Gospel to history, with special refer- 
ence to that missionary verdict on history which is essentially 
eschatological. Dr Freytag’s words on this subject in the April issue 
of this Review demand the most earnest attention, as does the whole 
argument of Canon Max Warren’s notable book, The Truth of Vision. 
Such writers as these—and many others can be named—are not 
merely calling us back to what is sometimes described as a ‘crude 
Second Adventism’. They take the ‘stuff of history’ and the purpose 
of God within it too seriously for that. But they not only express a 
profound dissatisfaction with the generally discredited notion of a 
gradual extension of a reign of Good in the world; they are just as 
unwilling to regard history as ‘a pattern of timeless moments’ in 
which, though we may perceive flashes of an Absolute, neither 
duration nor end have meaning. They summon us to examine afresh 
the full Biblical doctrine of the Last Things, to recover the New 
Testament sense of expectancy concerning a consummation of God’s 
purpose in history, and to do so in terms of Christian hope over 
against secular despair. In such a recovery the Church may again 
sound one of the most commanding notes in its message to the world 
and recapture the urgency and power of a missionary movement. 

Here is an issue on which, it is obvious, much more needs to 
be said. Although there is growing agreement on the rightness of 
this emphasis, it is far from remaining unchallenged and its most 
convinced exponents tend to some obscurity and vagueness just at 
the point where their questioners, giving due place to the necessity 


**The Meaning and Purpose of the Christian Mission’, by W. Freytag, and 
‘The Call to Evangelism’, by J. C. Hoekendijk. 

See EMZ, Jan., or EMM, May, 1950, NMT, Jan. 1950 and SMT, (1) 1950, for 
German, Norwegian and Swedish versions respectively of Dr Freytag’s article. 
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fora humble waiting upon God for disclosures which can only be of 
His timing, not unreasonably ask for a little more clarity as to the 
content of the Christian Hope and the duty of those who wait for its 
fulfilment. 

The study of aim II—a re-examination of the nature and meaning 
of missionary vocation—is inevitably covering ground which has 
been well-trodden in recent years. It is a matter that is constantly 
before mission boards and missionary training colleges, and important 
work has been done upon it—and is still proceeding—within such 
agencies as the World’s Student Christian Federation. One of the 
newer factors which must be reckoned with in this discussion arises 
from what may be called the problem of frustrated vocation. Part 
of the complexity of the present situation lies in the fact that while 
in some quarters we are being compelled to ask: ‘What has happened 
to the old sense of missionary vocation?’, in others this sense is 
lively and coercive, only to find itself beating against prison-bars, 
at any rate as regards the possibility of its fulfilment along traditional 
lines. Germany provides the most obvious illustration of this situa- 
tion, but the area of the problem has long been in process of extension 
far beyond that country. Many different issues are raised by these 
two types of problem—frustrated vocation and the absence of the 
traditional vocational experience—but it is possible that at a certain 
depth they touch common ground. Both arise at a time when the 
familiar geographical conception of missions as a sending activity 
(largely from West to East) clearly calls for re-examination in face 
of the state of the world in general and—not least—in view of the 
emergence of the younger churches. Below the policy adjustments 
which this total situation demands there is need for a fresh under- 
standing of that dynamic core of the Gospel through which men 
find themselves laid hold of and thrust forth—incidentally and in 
certain circumstances across geographical frontiers, essentially 
across all frontiers, local or distant, between the Church and the 
world, and primarily out of themselves into a way of living which, 
whatever its temporal frustrations, can be accounted for only by 
the real presence of Him who says ‘All power is given to me in heaven 
and upon earth. Therefore go. . . .’ If by God’s grace we can get 
to the heart of this mystery afresh, we may witness—or, rather, 
find ourselves caught up into—a world-wide movement which will 
be more than a repetition of what happened in the great era of the 
birth of modern missions. Whatever its effect on the structure of 
missions as we have known them hitherto, it will be a movement 
relevant to the state of the world to-day and newly expressive of 
God’s saving purpose for it. 

It has been the intention of this article to make known more 
widely the broad outlines of the course of enquiry on which the 
International Missionary Council has now embarked and to illustrate 
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at two points the types of thinking and concern which have been 
“etree at this early stage of the undertaking. Only a beginning 

as been made, but it is at least encouraging to learn how wide- 
spread is the agreement that the questions as generally formulated 
in the aims are those which ought to be commanding the best 
thought and the constant prayer of us all. Already one or more of 
the aims has been adopted as the theme of the annual conferences 
of a number of the Councils which constitute the I.M.C.—in North 
America, Great Britain and on the European continent. The help of 
many individuals from younger and older churches is being secured 
in written and personal contributions, and groups of varying size 
and composition are at work on particular themes. The general 
direction of the work is being handled from the London office of 
the I.M.C, working through the constituent units of the Council. 
With the approval of the Central Committee of the World Council 
of Churches, a generous part of the time of Dr J. C. Hoekendijk is 
being given to fostering and co-ordinating the studies in their 
European setting, and Professor B. G. M. Sundkler is carrying 
special responsibility in Scandinavia. In North America the Presby- 
terian Board of Missions in the U.S.A. has seconded a former 
missionary in China, the Rev. T. F. Romig, to assist the work in the 
New York office of the I.M.C. and to co-operate with the Research 
Committee of the Foreign Missions Conference of North America, 
the secretary of which, Dr R. Pierce Beaver, Curator of the Mission- 
ary Research Library, New York, is also giving considerable help. 
In Great Britain the World Dominion Movement is co-operating 
in the enquiry, with the generous aid of Mr E. J. Bingle, who is 
both an officer of World Dominion and the I.M.C’s Associate 
Secretary for Survey. It is with a deep sense of the importance and 
possibilities of this undertaking that we commend it to all who read 
these words, and we ask for the kind of co-operation in thought, 
prayer and obedience which, under God, will issue not merely in a 
few more treatises on familiar themes, but in witness and action to 
His glory and praise. 
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CHURCH AND MISSION 
By ALEX. L. BERTHOUD 


‘by = and Mission—a capital problem in South Africa! 
When the first European settlers arrived in this country, the 
roblem was quite different. There was then a huge heathen popu- 
ation. The Christians then established in South Africa did what 

they could, at least at the beginning, to evangelize those in their 

immediate surroundings, but the work was too much for them, and 
they did not feel called to evangelize the Natives. Later on, with 
the awakening of the missionary spirit in Europe and in America, 
missions came to be regarded as the business of Christians from 
overseas. And when, for instance, the Dutch Reformed Church 
understood its missionary duty, its first missionaries were sent to 
foreign fields, leaving the Natives of South Africa to the care of the 
long-established missionary societies. The present situation is largely 
due to this historical fact. Even in the churches which were quick 
to understand their missionary duty, a distinction is drawn between 

Church and Mission. To-day ey in South Africa is exceed- 

ingly divided, not only doctrinally, but also on the racial issue in the 

churches themselves. This state of affairs came about gradually and 
unnoticed, and now we are faced with an extremely difficult situation. 

The racial question plays a considerable part in church life. There 

are exceptions, but apartheid has made its way insidiously into our 

religious life, exclusivism is becoming the rule and Christianity, as 
our heathen Basuto put it, has become a cause of discord. 

In an essay written for a recent conference of the Christian 
Council of South Africa, a South African theologian affirms that, 
in a multiracial society, the Church must be multiracial. We do not 
wish to question this affirmation, but only to stress that our author 
completely forgot to tell us what the Church is. 

The New Testament does not define the Church. The new 
society of which Jesus Christ speaks is not the Church, but the 
Kingdom of God. The Gospels say very little about the Church, 
but they are full of the Kingdom of God. The enormous difference 
which exists between the ideal of the Kingdom and the reality of 
the Church has always been a stumbling block in theology. The 
Church has its greatness which nobody questions, but it has also its 
weaknesses, and what weaknesses they are! 

Was it the will of Christ to have a Church such as that which 
has developed and which we see to-day? Did the glorified Christ 
give up the ideal of the Kingdom for something more directly 


attainable? His answer to Pilate is sufficient to convince us: ‘My 
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kingdom is not of this world; if my kingdom were of this world, 
then would my servants fight . . . but now is my kingdom not from 
hence. . .’ (John xviut, 36). 

But there is a text which shows clearly that Jesus willed a 
Church. It is the famous verse of Matthew xvi, 18: “Thou art Peter, 
and upon this rock I will build my church’. If this text is authentic 
—and there is no reason to question its authenticity—then Jesus 
says that He will build a Church, EKKLEsIA. The Apostles show 
us this Church in the building or, more correctly, in action. 

What is the exact meaning of the word EKKLEsIA? Here philology 
comes to the rescue. Jesus spoke Aramaic. In Aramaic, two words 
are given for EKKLESIA: g’hala (heb qdhdl) and k’nichta. Q’hala 
gives the idea of a new community, resting on a new covenant 
between God and His people, a conception which covers that of the 
Kingdom of God. Peter would have been the leader of that new 
community, which would have been completely differentiated from 
the world of the reprobates, of those who are lost. This idea is 
already found in the teaching of the Prophets, when they speak of 
the ‘remnant’ of Israel which will be saved. But in our text the 
reference is not to the future Kingdom, but to an earthly mani- 
festation, which must shortly be seen. 

The other rendering brings us nearer the reality as shown by 
the Epistles. The Aramaic k’nichta is the small worshipping assembly, 
and also the house in which a small group of worshippers meets. 
The Epistles have kept that interpretation when they speak of the 
Church which is meeting in the house of this person or of that. 

We must never forget that Jesus always had in mind the Messianic 
Kingdom such as Daniel describes (see, for example, Daniel v1, 
13 ff.). This little group of elect, of chosen people, is the Church, It 
carries in itself the germ of the Kingdom, because it is the assembly of 
those who have been called by God, who have answered the call, 
who have been born again of the Spirit and who henceforth shall 
live in Him, by Him and for Him. 

The New Testament shows us that Church one and multiple: 
one, because the Lord is its unity, and multiple because of the fact 
that where two or three are gathered in His name, Jesus is with 
them. 

Jesus was a realist. He knew that if the Kingdom is to come, 
the sons of the Kingdom must gather together to actualize this 
Kingdom in a spirit of obedience to their Lord. They pray: “Thy 
kingdom come’, but they pray also: “Thy will be done on earth as 
it is in heaven’. And they know full well, those who are the Church, 
that the will of God is that all men shall be saved and come into 
the knowledge of the truth, in obedience to the one who was born to 
be king and to bear witness to the truth. 

The New Testament shows us what these churches are doing. 
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They gather in His presence to worship Him, waiting for His 
return which will bring the Kingdom on Earth. They gather in His 
presence to witness to the power of the Living Lord, and to bear 
witness unto the Truth. They gather in His presence, in obedience 
to His command, to hasten the return of Him who said: ‘Go ye 
into all the world, and preach the Gospel to every creature’ (Mark, 
XVI, 15), for they know well that ‘this Gospel of the Kingdom shall 
be preached in all the world for a witness unto all nations’ before 
the end comes (Matt. xxiv, 14). 

When reading the Acts and the Epistles it is easy to see that 
this is really the Church which the New Testament shows us. The 
Church is in its essence the outcome of the presence of the risen 
Christ on earth through the Holy Spirit. Such is the Church which 
appeared on the day of Pentecost, and which never ceases to manifest 
itself when two or three are gathered in the Name of Jesus. 

So the Church has nothing static about it. An adequate definition 
of the Church can no more be given to-day than at the time of the 
Apostles. One can use only metaphors such as the Body of which 
Christ is the Head, or the Flock of which He is the Shepherd. In 
other words, it is the action which is willed and co-ordinated by 
Christ. Without the head, the body is useless. In its essence the 
Church is a movement of the Spirit, which manifests itself here and 
now, in time and space, according to the needs of the particular 
time which one is considering, but always in relation to the goal 
put forth by Christ: the Kingdom of God which must come on 
earth, but which is already there for the redeemed. 

We shall not try to define the Church, because such a definition 
would be valid only for a single moment. The next one would show 
us another aspect of the Church which might contradict what we 
had said before. Let us be satisfied with what Jesus meant when 
He used the word EKKLESIA, with its suggestion of people gathering 
together for a purpose, people who are fully alive, quickened by the 
very Spirit of God. We can no more grasp this truly real and living 
fact which is the Church than we can grasp the permanent form of 
a shoal of fish in motion or of a moving flock of sheep. But we can 
discern the Church’s components: the individual Christians. 

Always changing in its form, active in the extreme and still 
always the same in its essence, the Church is a reality which God 
created, and which is of the order of the Revelation. In its éssence 
the Church is Christ manifesting Himself in His mystical body, and 
making His presence felt in the history of the world: “That unto the 
principalities and powers . . . might be known by the Church 
the manifold wisdom of God’ (Eph. m1, 10). 

Where the Spirit of God manifests Himself, there is the Church. 
In a sense, one can say that the Church has no doctrine of its own, 
it cannot rest on its traditions. It has nothing in itself. It has no 
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doctrine except the Revelation, and the Revelation is from God and 
cannot be understood but by those who are born of God. The 
Church can only bring to the world the teaching of God’s revelation, 
so well presented as to be understood by this generation through the 
power of the Spirit. The Church is Christ who comes to the world 
to-day through the medium of the members of His body, people 
who are living by the Spirit. Through the Church and its members 
He simply continues the work which He began at the time of His 
Incarnation, by a continued incarnation in the Church. But the one 
who acts is not the Church; it is Christ who acts through it. The 
Church can have no other goal, nor any other reason for existence, 
but to glorify the Lord through the Spirit until He comes. 

Acts 11 gives us an account of the first manifestation of the 
Church in the world. .Acts x11 gives us the origin of the Mission as 
such. A progressive direct expansion of the Church could have been 
conceived as the only way of spreading the Kingdom, but the Spirit 
of God had decided to use other means. The Mission in foreign 
lands is also a product of the Spirit of God. 

Acts x11 describes an important moment in the history of the 
Church of Antioch. ‘As they ministered to the Lord and fasted’, the 
Holy Ghost spoke. And then, through a prompting of the Spirit, 
they were inspired to go out to the evangelization of the world, and 
to choose Barnabas and Saul for the new work. 

It was a solemn moment, not as spectacular as Pentecost, but 
as important indeed. The worshipping Church was becoming the 
missionary Church. It could no longer be content with direct 
witness only, important though this might be. The Church had seen 
a new field to enter. The Gospel of the Kingdom must be carried 
abroad, for a witness to all nations. 

And when they had fasted and prayed, and laid their hands on 
them, they sent them away. These first missionaries knew that they 
were sent by the Holy Spirit. Their choice came from a direct 
calling, from a solemn appeal from God to His Church. 

The end of chapter xIv introduces a new element: the return of 
the missionaries to their home church. ‘And when they were come, 
and had gathered the church together, they rehearsed all that God 
had done with them, and how he had opened the door of faith unto 
the Gentiles’ (v. 27). 

When the Church is alive, it interests itself naturally in the 
Mission, and the missionary work is never called in question. Christ, 
the Lord of the Church, came to seek and to save the lost. The 
Church knows it, and it obeys. The light must shine in darkness. 
Woe unto it if it does not evangelize! How wonderful it is to see 
that Church of Antioch, the first to hear and obey the call! 

What is the Mission? The Mission is an impulse of the Spirit, 
who prompts the Church towards new fields of action. Often the 
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churches content themselves with very little. A living Church is not 
easily satisfied. Worship and service must be completed with bearing 
witness to the truth near at hand and far away. The action of the 
Church culminates in mission work. The Church knows that the 
Gospel by which it lives must be preached to the whole world. And 
only then the end will come, and the Church will disappear to make 
room for the Kingdom so long expected. 

It is a mistake to-day to separate the Church from the Mission, 
for both are due to the same prompting of the Spirit, that the 
witness to the Lord and His Truth may shine throughout the world. 
In Jerusalem first, then in Samaria and unto the ends of the earth, 
such is the word of command. Here and there, there as well as here, 
the Church, when it really exists, is a missionary Church, concerned 
with the condition of the world and willing to take its share in 
evangelizing it. 

Thus, like the Church, the Mission is an act of obedience to 
the calling of the Spirit, and nothing else. The whole world must 
hear the Divine message. In short, this was the only responsibility 
which Christ placed upon the Church. By its very nature it expects 
the Kingdom, the return of the Lord, but it is waiting actively. 
The Church can hasten or delay this coming back by its zeal or 
lack of zeal in fulfilling its commission to preach the Gospel to those 
who do not know it. 

Thus the Mission begins when the Church sees its real work 
as the evangelization of the world; the Mission is the gathering of 
the house of God, the formation of the communion of the saints. It 
is sustained by the vision of the Kingdom which is coming and 
which is already there. ' 

The Mission does not derive from a sense of pity at the sight 
of the sufferings of the world, as some would have us believe. A 
missionary is not a philanthropist. It is the loving call of God which 
creates the Mission, and the missionary is one who, at the command 
of God, carries to the lost ones far away the good tidings of the 
love of God and of the Kingdom which is to come. 

But let us be very clear on this point. The Church is not the 
Kingdom. The Church is waiting for the Kingdom. From age to 
age it repeats the same prayer: ‘Come, Lord Jesus!’ But it knows, 
or should know, that this Kingdom will only come when the com- 
mission has been fulfilled and the witness has been carried to the 
ends of the earth. 

In drawing some conclusions, we may think, in the first place, 
of the local church, which we know and in which we are working, 
the church which we have learnt to know and to love. The Mission 
is the touchstone of the Church. We know from experience how 
difficult it is to arouse certain sections of the Church to an interest 
in mission work. We know all too well what a problem it is to 
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collect what is needed for our missionary work. We know, too, 
that very often, to meet the needs of both Church and Mission, 
we are obliged to use methods which are unworthy of such a great 
call. The mission in a church will give'a fair indication of the 
spiritual health of its members. 

In a living church the missionary problem is gladly faced. When 
that is not the case, it means that the flock is sick, bloodless or, 
worse still, that the church has become an end in itself. It has 
become a static society trying to live by and for itself. It is well 
satisfied when its finances are sound, when there is no deficit at the 
end of the year. Administrative questions absorb most of its interest 
and energy. From the religious point of view, we have a static society 
with a very definite purpose and one which is easily satisfied. 
Entangled in its forms of worship and its liturgy, it is still impeded 
by its traditions, which must be respected even when they have 
no relevance. Its essential duty is nothing more than to baptize, 
to confirm, to marry and to bury people. Without strength and 
without influence for the Good, it does not attract the young and 
it is made fun of by those outside, who laugh at its claim to save 
the world. It brings no hope to the suffering, for the hope which 
brings life and light in itself comes from the presence of the One 
who is Life and Light. 

Let us remember the attitude of the Church in Antioch when it 
became a missionary church. Praying and fasting in the presence of 
the Lord, it was waiting upon the Lord, and the Spirit spoke . . . 
and is still speaking through it. 

The place which the Mission occupies in our churches will tell 
us at once what perhaps we do not wish to see. A living church, a 
happy church, is a church which loves the Mission, which cares for 
it and which gives it much room in its activities. 

In the second place, concerning the Mission: 

When, after leaving my Swiss church, I arrived in a mission 
field, I found exactly the same fundamental problems as in our 
churches at home. The Mission, like the Church, has a dangerous 
tendency to take itself for granted and to become an end in itself. 
It has always to resist the temptation to stress too much the 
creation of a church which could be entirely self-supporting. But 
if what we said above is true, can a church ever be really self- 
supporting? It is not even true from the financial point of view, 
because a materially self-supporting church is a church with no 
vision of the needs of the world. From the religious point of view, 
the church cannot be a church if it does not feel dependent on its 
Lord and on the fellowship of the children of God. A self-satisfied 
church is anything but the Church of Christ. Who are we to claim 
to save the world with our poor wisdom and our weakness? When 
the Church is not the voice of God speaking to-day to the world 
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of to-day it may call itself a church, but it is certainly not the 
RKKLESIA of the Lord. 

We have not been sent to make copies of our individual and 
local traditions in the mission field. We do not have to plant a church 
similar to the one which sent us. We have been sent so that the 
witness to Christ may be carried through us. The Church will be 
born through our faithful witness and it will take the form that the 
Spirit wishes and that the situation demands. We must remember 
that the Church is there when two or three are gathered together 
in the Name of our Lord Jesus, to do His will. Then, through the 
Holy Ghost, the Lord will be present in them to lead them in all 
truth, until the Day of the Kingdom. 

The young churches, when they really live, have nothing to do 
with our confessional divisions, which we seem to cherish so dearly. 
It is surprising to see how ready they are to unite with other 
churches of other traditions. They are still burning with the fire 
of the first love. They look at their Lord without the hindrances of 
traditions. They do not worry with our forms and our particular 
creeds, which do not appeal to them when they do not apply to 
their own situations, or their own character, or still less to their 
actual experience. On the basis of the Word of God, understood 
through the light of the Holy Spirit and adapted to their own 
circumstances, they are ready to face the tasks which they are set. 
It may well be that they will precede us in the way of the Kingdom. 

To come back to our starting-point, is it right to keep apart 
what cannot be parted, and to claim that the Church and the Mission 
must exist as two separate entities? 

That there should be a church which meets at Peter’s house, at 
Apollos’s, at Paul’s, is conceivable and normal. But when one speaks 
of the church of Peter, of Paul, of Luther, of Calvin, of the Whites, 
of the Blacks, it is not the Gospel. The only true Church, the only 
one which is worth anything in the eyes of God, is the Church of 
Christ, where Christ reigns, the Church whose utmost glory is to 
be the EKKLESIA, the gathering together of the children of God, of 
the redeemed who are conscious of a common love for one another 
and for the world. 

Mission? Church? They are one and the same thing. That is 
what the Bible teaches us. 

May God give us grace to find again, in our diversities, this 
commen bond, which is the bond of the Spirit. 

Avex. L. BERTHOUD 











THE GROWTH AND EXPANSION OF 
AN EAST AFRICAN CHURCH?! 


By HEINZ SCHOLTEN 


bape gpeney to New Testament teaching the Church lives by 

faith, and faith ‘cometh by hearing, and hearing by the word 
of God’ (Rom. x, 17). It is therefore a question of vital importance 
how and in what manner the growth of the Church should be 
fostered and developed so that ‘the body of Christ’, as St Paul puts 
it, may ‘come in the unity of the faith . . . unto a perfect man’ 
(Eph. tv, 13). Obviously, then, the primary object of all missionary 
service must be to succour the indigenous Christian communities, 
enabling them to grow and expand ‘unto the measure of the stature 
of the fulness of Christ’. 

From this point of view, every church should be missionary- 
minded, because living by faith means living in growth and expan- 
sion; it means passing on to others that which is showered upon us 
as God’s blessing. What, then, are the laws and principles governing 
a living Christian community which not only hears the Divine 
Word but fulfils it? As indigenous Christian churches are thrown 
upon the responsibility of their missionaries it may be well to con- 
sider the problems confronting spiritual edification as they appear 
to those working on the mission field. 

Apart from the Roman Catholic Church, two main groups of 
missionary societies have promoted the spread of the Gospel in the 
country known to-day as Tanganyika Territory, lying to the south 
of British East Africa (Kenya Colony) and east of the Belgian Congo. 
The Anglican missions (the Universities’ Mission to Central Africa 
and the Church Missionary Society) and the German Lutheran 
missions worked for over half a century among a population of some 
five million Africans and one hundred and thirty different tribes. 
As each society had its own particular tribal area it was enabled to 
concentrate on one vernacular without danger of collision with neigh- 
bouring missions. Thus it was comparatively easy to keep the rules 
of missionary comity. During the peaceful decade between the two 
world wars both mission groups endeavoured to consolidate their 
activities and also to amalgamate any common interests, such as 
the unification of the lingua franca of East Africa, Swahili, with 


1 This article makes an important contribution to the history of the Lutheran 
Church in Tanganyika in the nineteen-thirties, though it does not take account 
of the intensified unification which has come about since 1939, or of developments 
in the Haya Church in the last decade.—Eb1rTors. 
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the intention of linking the various African churches in a unity 
of purpose. 

The five Lutheran missionary societies (four Continental and 
one American) linked up eight East African churches in 1937 with 
the object of forming one African Christian community under the 
auspices of the Lutheran Mission Federation. This body unified 
some 120,000 African Christians who had been taught the Gospel 
on the basis of Luther’s Catechism. The authors and sponsors of 
this federation hoped that this union might in time include other 
non-Roman Catholic churches in East Africa. Furthermore, good 
work was done to foster mission comity through the agency of the 
Tanganyika Missionary Council, to which all the Anglican and 
Lutheran societies working in the Territory belonged. This Council 
was inaugurated by the late Bishop Lucas, of Masasi, and the 
present writer. 

Surveying from this angle the problem of the growth and expan- 
sion of East African missions, Certain perspectives arise which may 
throw light on the missionary situation in other countries. The 
situation of the Tanganyika missions during the late nineteen- 
thirties provided grounds for optimism about the union of many 
otherwise hopelessly isolated African Christian communities, such 
as the Haya Protestant Church on the east bank of Lake Victoria. 
As head of the Bethel Missionary Society in Bukoba during these 
years of continual growth and expansion of the Church among the 
Haya tribes, the present writer saw with increasing clarity that 
missionary service must essentially be of an oecumenical nature. 
This conclusion was arrived at not merely through statistical observa- 
tions, although the growth and strength of the Roman Catholic 
community in the Central Lake Province could not be ignored. 
The conviction of the necessity for oecumenical thinking and plan- 
ning grew under the stress of the African Christian development all 
around the mission station in Bukoba. In short, the missionary 
situation in the late nineteen-thirties called inescapably for oecu- 
menical action. To have overlooked this fact would have been an 
unpardonable blindness; it would have meant ruining a great oppor- 
tunity and would have endangered the actual growth and expansion 
of the African Christian Church in this region. 

It is a commonplace that the inner growth of the Church cannot 
be registered by statistics but solely by its fruits, by the measure 
of its spiritual products, which alone are a guarantee of the inner life 
of the Church. The outward advance of African Christian expansion 
is no certain criterion of inner life. Very often rapid advance leaves 
the Church internally arid and desolate. In such cases growth repre- 
sents a process leading to spiritual sterility. Superficial development 
of that kind consumes the core of the Christian community and leaves 
it barren and unfruitful. It is essential for a growing Christian com- 
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munity that the inner life shall keep pace with the outward develop- 
ment according to the law of the Kingdom of God, which is not 





only like a net cast into the sea but also like a leaven hidden away in © 


three measures of meal striving to leaven the whole. Thus the 
problem of inner life in the growing Church on the mission field 
is acute and demands careful attention. In the same way as, wherever 
there is healthy progress in the making, ripening fruits become 
visible, so the life of a properly pastured church begins to develop 
spiritually, to blossom and to set fruit. 

The Haya people of the Bukoba country, Lake Victoria, number 
approximately three hundred thousand souls. For centuries they 
inhabited an isolated area, lodged between the vast expanse of Lake 
Victoria to the east and dry, unfertile and uninhabited plains to the 
south, west and north. The big tribes in the west of the Karagwe 
heights, the Waurundi and the Wanyaruanda, and the Banyoro and 
Baganda people in the far north, showed no inclination to subjugate 
the smaller tribes living on the grassy slopes of western Lake Victoria 
(except for the southern Baganda chiefs who traded with the Baziba, 
the most northerly tribe among the Bahaya, and at some time sub- 
jected them to their rule). The result was a kind of splendid isolation 
among the Haya, who lived in perpetual intertribal warfare. This 
state of affairs continued underground even after Colonial authority 
had been established at the beginning of the century. 

It was into this situation that the Mission entered and the Gospel 
began to spread in peaceful penetration, uniting members of tribes 
and clans formerly or still antagonized. 

After passive resistance, lasting for many years, had been over- 
come, the Bethel Mission at last made headway and evangelized, 
taught and baptized Africans of all the minor tribes in the Bukoba 
country. There was an interregnum between the first and the second 
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world war, during which the missionaries were expelled from the | 


field. In the meantime, two British societies served for shorter 
periods, the C.M.S. from Uganda and the South African Methodist 
Mission. After the return of the German missionaries in 1927 it 
became evident that the strong evangelistic effort of the interregnum 
period had helped to push matters on. Leading African preachers 
and catechists had collected a growing number of enquirers and 
candidates for baptism. This was all the more notable because, apart 
from a first translation of the Gospels in the vernacular, these men 
only had the Luganda Bible, for them a foreign tongue, at their 
disposal, and their preaching and teaching talents—not forgetting 
their natural gifts for speaking—were of a very low grade, as they 
were practically illiterate and without any training. Yet despite 
this ominous fact, thousands of heathen, chiefly men, collected 
round the Sunday preaching-centres scattered widely over the 
countryside. 
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The second period of our missionary work after the conclusion 
of our exile confronted us therefore with a multitude of eager people 
who wanted baptism above all things. Still struggling as we were 
with the mysteries of the Luhaya language, a difficult situation had 
to be tackled before we dared begin on baptism on a large scale. 
Very soon, however, we realized that the driving force behind the 
crowds demanding to be baptized was nothing else than the Gospel, 
which had literally caught fire in the hearts of thousands. It was 
the living Gospel pure and simple which attracted and gathered the 
heathen in groups here and there. The prime cause was not the 
missionary, but the Word of God driven by the mighty wind of 
the Holy Spirit. God’s hour had come overnight to the Haya people 
as it came again during the days of the second interim period after 
the late war. There was nothing for the mission to do but to set its 
canvas and sail before the wind. This was for a whole decade the 
outstanding experience. 

The second great discovery which we were called upon to make 
was that of the self-introduction of a new church discipline. It was 
the natural sequel to the self-propagation of the Gospel. To hear 
the message of the Kingdom of God was one thing, to reflect upon 
it in the depths of a newly awakened conscience was another. This 
was the reaction of the Holy Spirit in the hearts of the Haya Chris- 
tians. Long before we had found an adequate expression for that 
searching spiritual function, the conscience had awoken and was 
at work. It was a remarkable fact that the Holy Spirit spoke a 
different language in the souls of the Haya from our moral code 
transferred from the old church discipline to the heart of Africa. 
But there was no doubt that the conscience had awoken and was at 
work building a new way of life for the converted heathen. Fortun- 
ately for us, we realized this fact and obeyed the Spirit. We seldom 
experienced that the voice of conscience, as it came from the Chris- 
tians, made a mistake. Their decisions were remarkably accurate, 
providing always that they remained obedient to the Word. 

Next to the proclamation of the Gospel in services of worship, 
in Bible and baptism classes and in rural evangelization, the Word 
sought to become flesh in the Christian Native Council, meetings 
of which were arranged for the benefit of baptized Christians needing 
spiritual guidance, gentle consolation, strong admonition or even 
stern rebuke. These African Councils, or lukikos, as they were 
called, formed a distinct kind of ecclesiastical law-court in which the 
Christians talked and prayed over their moral difficulties, the many 
daily problems which beset them among the tangle of African 
customs. It was fascinating to witness how the Word laboured in 
the minds of the Haya, building up a new community, the very Body 
of Christ growing amid the heathen system of life and social customs. 
This aaed of discussing the problems of daily life in the lukiko 
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formed an important component in the life of faith in Divine service. 
It was the response of the Haya to God’s Word, questioning him 
on all the ways of his life. God’s Spirit demanded a reply from him 
and it had to be given in relation to everyday life. 

As the Christian community gradually spread, the Faith sought 
its new order in the functions of Divine service and daily life. We 
missionaries were perfectly clear that the order could not be found 
by a mere transfer of the home church order to the African Christian 
community. The faith of the African, as surely as it was based upon 
the foundation of the Ten Commandments and the commitments of 
the Gospel, was alone responsible for the appropriate order. If 
anywhere, it was a question here of becoming an African to the 
African. In the self-introduction of the church discipline we saw 
the growth of a new African ecclesiastical order springing up under 
the leadership of a conscience inspired by the Holy Spirit. It was 
an interesting and often an exciting process, considering that there 
were eight different tribal traditions embodied in the Central Church 
Council, or General Lukiko, of Bukoba. 

The Bahamba of Kianjai differed seriously in their outlook on 
matrimonial affairs from the Banyambo of Karagwe; and the Bahen- 
dangabo of Bugabo, again, had a different attitude towards birth 
and death ceremonies from that of the people of Ihangiro in the 
south of our district. Then there were the clever and cultured 
Baziba, who were related to the southern Baganda clans, with a 
different outlook on daily life in comparison with all the other Haya 
tribes. It would have been fatal to the unity of the Haya Church 
had we missionaries attempted to introduce or enforce our views 
and ideas, quite apart from the sheer impossibility of unravelling 
the complicated social problems which arose daily between the 
African Christians and their heathen relatives. It was a great experi- 
ence to see how the Spirit moved decisions often of momentous 
weight, unifying diverse opinions and bringing harmony to a dis- 
rupted people. It was all the work of a living order in the African 
Christian Church. 

As time went on, the Central Church Council developed such 
spiritual qualities that it became possible toconstitute the Haya Synod, 
and to give it all the usual responsibilities of such abody. It had become 
the custom to hold the quarterly lukiko, to which about one hundred 
members, representing the local communities, belonged, in a different 
part of the country each time. This practice gave the lukiko a strong 
impulse to demonstrate to the whole countryside what Christian 
unity meant. Each session remained in office for two or three days 
and concluded with a celebration of the Holy Communion. The 
heathen villagers had never before experienced such a large body 
of men coming together without trouble brewing. They were aston- 
ished to see these Christians discussing their affairs for days on end 
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and remaining in perfect peace. It seemed impossible to their con- 
ception of life and it caused quite a sensation. 

Hand in hand with the growth of the inner life, the expansion of 
the Church developed. It was amazing how this expansion deliber- 
ately and persistently governed the Church’s life. During the ten 
years of the present writer’s service on the field, a careful register of 
all baptisms and confirmations was kept, the African pastors helping 
us not to forget anyone. We recorded more than fifteen thousand 
baptisms during this period. Our annual reports showed a regular 
baptism figure of roughly two thousand, while the tribes of origin 
from which the majority of candidates came changed in the course 
of these years. One tribe after another brought its contribution 
into the steadily growing Haya Church without any particular mis- 
sionary planning in the background. Of course, the response of the 
Africans followed the call of the missionary, but the persistent flow 
of two thousand baptisms annually was a miracle of God’s planning 
to which no human being had access. 

Had the fifteen thousand candidates for baptism crowded into a 
shorter period we should have been overwhelmed. But they came in 
regular battalions of two thousand, so that we missionaries and our 
African helpers managed to cope with this tremendous response to 
the call of the Gospel. Had it been otherwise, it might well have 
proved fatal to the cause of this African Church. 

Together with the expansion of the African Church a new, 
decisive hour had come. The Church had to prove its worth. This 
it did, in so far as the Haya Christians became truly missionary- 
minded and developed a strong oecumenical responsibility. This was 
a matter of life and death to the Haya Church, which had actually 
grown up in a choking atmosphere of isolation. It was quite obvious 
that the spiritual nourishment afforded by the missionaries from 
overseas in no way sufficed for the ever expanding church body. It 
needed much more sustenance than we could offer. What was 
wanted was nothing less than oecumenical relationship and partner- 
ship with other Christian communities in East Africa, an influx of 
spiritual brotherhood linking the Haya up with other isolated tribal 
communities which, like them, had turned to Christianity. This most 
welcome and desirable contact came about when the Lutheran 
missions of Tanganyika founded their. Federation in 1937. It was a 
revelation to realize how even the simpler-minded African Christians 
understood the implications of this Federation of eight African 
churches, no members of which, outside their own church, had they 
ever seen. 

The almost startling fact was that the Haya Christians, who had 
been called by a self-propagating Gospel and had been fostered to 
a new way of life by a self-introduced Order of the Holy Spirit, 
were even more missionary-minded than many missionaries from 
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overseas and could sense with a true spirit of oecumenical love the 
Church Universal. They needed no instruction in oecumenics. They 
were born in the spirit of the one Body of Christ which the mission- 
aries professed in the Apostles’ Creed but which they often found 
so hard to practise, especially when in close contact with other 
churches and denominations. 

Of the many wonders experienced by the present writer, in the 
course of ten years of active missionary service in East Africa, the 
greatest was the reality of the Divine Word, that ministerium verbi 
divini, building the Church in the midst of heathenism and paganism. 
The missionary had nothing to do but follow the guidance of the 
Word as it broke into the fortresses of the Evil One and captured 
soul after soul, reuniting them in the Body of Christ. Following the 
leadership of the Word in Africa brought a new recognition of the 
validity of the apostolic teaching with reference to the growth of 
the Church through Faith and Order: ‘From which the whole body 
fitly joined together and compacted by that which every joint sup- 
plieth, according to the effectual working in the measure of every 
part, maketh increase of the body unto the edifying of itself in love’ 
(Eph. tv, 16). 
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MISSIONS AND CHURCH WELFARE WORK 
ILLUSTRATED IN THE BETHEL MISSION 


By GERHARD JASPER 


gag are service, the fulfilment of the supreme order given 

by Him who sanctified Himself for His disciples that they 
might “es sanctified to continue in this world the missionary com- 
mission given to Him by the Father (John xvi, 17-19). That is 
why St Paul dares to call himself a labourer together with God 
(I Cor. m1, 9). That this missionary commission to the wide world 
might not be forgotten, the Church is endowed with a foundation 
document in the form of the missionary command of the Lord. 
Thus the Church must always keep in mind that the Gospel is 
missionary in itself. 

‘Diakonie’ means ‘service’, the service of Christian love. This 
word, again, implies an aspect of our Christian existence which 
cannot give expression to its vocation to testimony in any other way 
than by acts of Christian love. In the words of I fohn 111, 18, ‘let 
us not love in word, neither in tongue, but in deed and in truth’. 
This service of love is the expression of a testimony. In other words, 
the true service of love is always bound up with the service of 
preaching the Gospel. That is the difference between the Christian 
Diakonie and public welfare work. Thus the two words, ‘Mission’ 
and ‘Diakonie’, are closely related in their expression of the missionary 
commission of the risen Lord, who calls us to testify ‘in deed and 
in truth’. For the very reason that the love of Christ embraces and 
constrains us (II Cor. v, 14), the word ‘and’ in our title implies not 
separation, but union. 

How is this testimony of the service of preaching the Gospel 
and of demonstrating Christian love reflected in the work of the 
Bethel Mission in East Africa? That mission cannot deny that it is 
the daughter-mission of ‘Bethel’, the widely known institution of 
the German Evangelical Church for Christian works of love which 
is built all along the valley outside Bielefeld, Westphalia. It may 
well be unique of its kind. In its various units it comprises a com- 
munity of roughly twelve thousand souls; and including the Hoff- 
nungstal Institution near Berlin, which was founded in 1905 for the 
homeless of that city, somewhere between 13,500 and 14,000 must 
belong to Bethel. Year by year, twenty-five to thirty thousand patients 
pass through the Institution’s hands. An average of some eight 
thousand cases are cared for daily. In addition to the deaconesses’ 
home, with its 2700 Sisters, and a deacons’ house with some 700 
277 
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workers, Bethel maintains schools for higher education, including a 
theological college which makes a significant contribution to the 
replenishment of theological forces for the German Evangelical 
Church. Very comprehensive social work is included among people 
who have come to grief, tramps, psychopathic cases and young people 
in need of care. It goes without saying, moreover, that Bethel could 
not ignore the needs of displaced persons: in the years 1946 to 1948 
alone over nine thousand of them found at Bethel their first refuge 
and protection. The care of displaced young people who have been 
driven from their homes still plays a prominent part at Bethel to-day. 

But Bethel’s centre of gravity is the care of the epileptic and of 
those who are nervously and mentally afflicted, over 3200 of whom 
alone are tended day by day. To Bethel is entrusted in a special way 
the care of those in distress. And, under the wise leadership of the 
late Pastor D. F. von Bodelschwingh, it was able, in the face of all 
the measures adopted by the Third Reich, to carry on this service 
so that not one of the patients fell a victim to the process of euthan- 
asia. It was for the sake of the afflicted, and more especially of the 
epileptics, that Bethel was founded, and, at the entrance, on the gable 
of the porter’s lodge, is still inscribed the verse from the Prophet 
Isaiah (xIv, 32), “The Lord hath founded Zion, and the poor of His 
people shall trust in it’. 

Out of this ‘city of the poor and the suffering’, but a city which 
can also be called ‘a city of joyful work’, of ‘living hope’ and of ‘the 
praise of God’, and which is often spoken of as the ‘city of mercy’, 
emerged missionary work in East Africa which inevitably would be 
expected to bear the stamp of Bethel. How far has it done so? 

First of all, a few historical facts: The idea of Christian relief 
work was built into the foundations of the Bethel Mission. In 1886 
this Mission was founded in Berlin as the ‘Evangelical Mission for 
East Africa’. Its aim was ‘to preach the Gospel to the heathen and 
to take care of the sick in the newly founded colony’. It is obvious, 
in the actual phrasing of this foundation principle, that the right 
ideas underlay the purpose of the founders. Yet at first it was nothing 
but an unintelligible parallel pursuit of various tasks over and above 
the two fundamental purposes of the new society. After some years, 
therefore, the severe judgment, ‘insufficiently planned and insuffi- 
ciently carried out’, fell upon the work. But at this point the Mission 
found someone to help it in its difficulties in the person of the head 
of the Bethel Institution, Pastor Friedrich von Bodelschwingh, 
popularly known as ‘Father Bodelschwingh’. In him, the, ‘man of 
Christian charity’ was found for the welfare work of this young 
mission. He looked at it from the right point of view, for it was 
missions which had once enriched his mind and which had led him 
to his vocation as a pastor. And as missions had done him this 
service, his vocation to the ministry became at the same time a 
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vocation to service. It was he who set the newly founded mission 
on the right path of Christian welfare work. And it was through him 
that the missionary work put down deep roots in the great commis- 
sion, for he had in quite peculiar fashion the gift of uniting service 
and preaching. His rich, deep love saw combined in one purpose 
things which, for other people, remained separated and unrelated. 
The new missionary work thus acquired through him the ‘apostolic 
practice’ which could see the service of preaching the Gospel and 
the service of Christian love united in one purpose and charge. 
Finally, after its transfer to Bethel, this ‘Evangelical Missionary 
Society for East Africa’ was logically called the ‘Bethel Mission’. 
While other missionary workers rejected this conception of missions, 
basing their attitude on Acts v1, 2—‘It is not reason that we should 
leave the Word of God and serve tables’—Father Bodelschwingh 
from the outset united the office of the Word and the office of serving 
love on the grounds of the apostolic practice, and reminded people 
of Matthew Iv, 23, ‘Jesus preached the Gospel of the Kingdom and 
healed all manner of disease among the people’. 

He gave the work on the mission-field a shape which shows 
again and again the influence and guidance of his experience with 
the patients at Bethel. All his experience of evangelization and relief 
work bore fruit for the missionary work in the field. Whenever 
Father Bodelschwingh faced his patients, whether they were epilep- 
tics, or cases of insanity or the socially destitute people whom he 
called his ‘brethren of the highway’, he always, in his mind’s eye, 
saw the whole man in all his distress of body and soul; and his will 
to help the entire man, in body and soul, became stronger and 
stronger. One is reminded of the story of the man, sick of the palsy 
(Mark 11, 1-12), and of that of the infirm man at the pool of Bethesda 
(John v, 1 ff.). Father Bodelschwingh always served each patient on 
the basis of his particular needs and not from a preconceived system 
of thought. Each case of distress which he encountered became a new 
sphere of work. 

Such experience was naturally also alive in the hearts of the 
messengers who went to East Africa after their service at Bethel; 
and they were therefore quick to see troubles and afflictions which 
other missionaries might not have noticed. Thus the Bethel Mission, 
more than any other, had, right from the beginning, to serve the 
many poor, wretched and sick people who were laid at its feet, 
and it was a service, it should be emphasized, which was not under- 
taken out of any preconceived purpose but, in Africa as at Bethel, 
every case of distress that was encountered became a new field of 
work. 

The Bethel Mission was led into the Usambara mountains in 
the hinterland of Tanga. The first incision into an area of paganism 
was made in a district of this territory by two lepers who believed 
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the Gospel. As lepers, they were excluded from human society and 
dwelt in isolation in the primeval forest. The missionaries took care 
of them and so, following their example, did the pagan-convert 
congregation. This ministration led, finally, to the foundation of the 
Leper Asylum at Hekalungu, near the main station of Mlalo in 
the north of the mountains. From the very beginning the reports 
of the missionaries declared (and quite rightly, though they may 
not then have realized the full significance of what they said): “The 
care of the lepers is a treasure of our mission which we should hold 
in high esteem, for by it our African congregations learn in a quite 
special way the greatest of God’s mercies, to practise Christian love 
towards those who are not able to repay on earth what is done for 
them’. The Leper Asylum became, in fact, for the congregation of 
Mlalo the first institution of Christian charity in which the African 
Christians perceived the Diakonie aspect of Christian testimony. 
African Christians held regular services for the lepers, preaching to 
them and providing singing through their choir. The congregation 
also supplied a male nurse for the lepers. While still an applicant 
for baptism, the first nurse had constantly prayed: “Let me not 
become a useless Christian’. He was himself afraid, when called by 
the missionary and congregation to service with the lepers, for he 
had always felt an aversion to leprosy. But in this calling he recog- 
nized God’s answer to his prayers. Moreover, there arose, without 
our intending it, a small ‘Bethel’ at the edge of the primeval forest, 
the home for epileptic and insane people, Lutindi. Originally there 
had been, at the same place, an asylum for freed slaves. But people 
began to draw attention to the misery of the insane, who, in the old 
days, were simply cast away into the woods. One of the insane 
approached the head of the asylum for freed slaves and he, coming 
from Bethel, and knowing of the distress of such people, wrote 
home to Father Bodelschwingh that, strictly speaking, they ought 
to provide for the care of these poor, insane people, but that lack of 
money seemed to make it impossible. The answer was brief: ‘Brethren, 
be quick, build a small asylum for the insane! When God lays this 
work before us He also makes the money available.’ Thus the work 
with these poor, sick people was taken up in 1904. This institution 
has been enlarged several times. When, at the twenty-fifth anniver- 
sary, yet another new house was inaugurated, an old Christian, who 
still knew of the treatment of the insane in former heathen times, 
exclaimed in wonder: ‘What. mercy, what mercy!’ He was not 
referring to the mercy of the European head of the institution, nor 
to that of the African nurses. It was the mercy of God which had 
become visible to him in the care that was taken of these people. 
This institution was extended as the need arose: a policlinic, a small 
hospital, a home for old people, an infants’ home and other features 
have all been added. 
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In the light of the conditions prevailing at the time, Father 
Bodelschwingh had not thought of sending out a missionary doctor 
at once. That was no mistake. It simply proves that he cared for true 
Christian charity, for real testimony to the service of love, and not 
simply for medical science. Nevertheless, the Bethel Mission in due 
course sent out missionary doctors, as soon as the situation required 
it. Thus, directly after our re-admission after the first world war, in 
1925, Dr Samuel Miiller, now director of the Medical Mission 
Institute and Tropical Sanatorium at Tiibingen, left for East Africa. 
He built up his medical mission station at Bumbuli. It became a 
model for many other medical mission stations in East Africa. 
Similarly, another medical mission station was soon founded at 
Kamachumu (Ndolage) in the Bukobalande country among the 
Haya, in the other district of the Bethel Mission. At that time, 
of six German missionary doctors in East Africa, four were in the 
service of the Bethel Mission. 

As mission workers, these doctors did not feel themselves out- 
siders in the missionary work. They belonged essentially to it as a 
genuine part of the testimony entrusted to the mission. And, natur- 
ally, the doctors also shared in the service of preaching the Gospel 
in the hospitals in which the missionary, the African pastor and 
other elders of the pagan-convert congregation also spoke. In this 
way the doctor proved to be a missionary doctor, and so contributed 
other missionary service in addition to his medical skill. 

With the missionary doctor worked the missionary sister and 
the deaconess. She, too, was all the more conscious of a basic unity 
between the missionary service of preaching and of love on account 
of her earlier work in Germany. As she did her work independently 
in a policlinic, this inward unity of preaching the Gospel and admin- 
istering charity revealed itself again and again. Sister Martha Soelke, 
for example, once maintained a policlinic at a mission station in 
the Haya country. At this station there was also an advanced school 
for Haya girls directed by a second Sister. Through her policlinic 
work Sister Martha assumed the care of some orphaned babies 
whose mothers had died, and who had nobody to foster them, since 
their relatives were all heathen. In that way, the small Infants’ 
Home known as Bethlehem gradually came into being. This home 
became of great importance for the Girls’ School, for a school 
cannot provide training in real mothercraft if the girls have no 
opportunity for service to the sick and to children. Thus the girls 
learnt to care for infants in a practical way and, without our intending 
it at first, they were introduced into the missionary Diakonie service 
of faith and love. 

Moreover, as the congregation at home in Germany also sent 
out artisan brothers and others for Christian welfare service in a 
wider sense of the term, it i$ obvious that true testimony in the 
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service of love is not exhausted when fulfilled on behalf of the sick 
and the distressed. The artisan brothers were, at first, sent out as 
assistants to the missionary, to help him build up the mission station. 
In due course, however, they were led to found a joinery as well, 


and they made it their aim to train African artisans. Even to-day, | 


there are in the north-east of Tanganyika a number of African 
artisans, especially joiners and masons, who were trained by the 
Bethel missionary, ‘Deacon’ Meyer. They are well thought of, both 


for the quality of their work and for their reliability. They learnt to | 


regard their everyday work as the service of a Divine Master. 

At home in Bethel, the Diakonie work had extended into the 
sphere of publishing evangelistic literature in order to witness to 
all that happened at Bethel. And in East Africa, in turn, a similar 
service was begun. A press was founded at Vuga and employed 
African compositors and printers. From Vuga evangelistic literature 
went out to all East Africa. Up to the time of the second world war 
the monthly Ufalme wa Mungu (‘God’s Kingdom is coming’) was 
issued there, with a circulation of nearly three thousand copies. 
Other pamphlets consisted of biographies of Christian personalities 
or dealt with questions of Christian life. 

These different forms of practical testimony were not without 
their reaction in the African congregation. Reference should also 
be made to the contribution of the missionary’s wife who, quietly 
setting an example by the way in which she brought up her children 
and worked side by side with her husband, deeply influenced the 
Africans in the formation of their family-life and in the upbringing 
of their children. 

All this work served to awaken a strong love which was able to 
break through paganism and heathen egoism. In the north of the 
Usambara country there was a congregation which had never had a 
white mission worker. But, nevertheless, the heathen in that region 
used to say of this congregation: “They are able to do what we cannot 
do!’ They were referring to the way in which this congregation took 
care of its members who were in trouble, for instance when they 
were ill. How had that become possible? The African pastor had 
once been ill and had been taken to the mission’s medical station at 
Bumbuli. His experience there of the unselfish service of the Euro- 
pean and African workers deeply moved him, and he did not rest 
until his daughter went to Bumbuli to be trained as a nurse and a 
midwife. Thus she became, so to speak, the congregation’s first 
deaconess. Like most African women, she married, but she is always 
ready for unselfish service, to help in case of illness or to assist 
women in their labour. It means much, moreover, that such service 
as this is now fulfilled by Africans to people, like the lepers and the 
insane, who in heathen times were regarded as fit only to be cast 
out. By this time Africans also assisted the doctors as dressers. 
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To return, again, to the Infants’ Home, Bethlehem, of Sister 
Martha Soelke. Her service to the forsaken orphans had such a great 
effect that African Christians, later on, began to adopt these children 
and. so followed the Word of the Lord: ‘Whoso shall receive one 
such little child in my name, receiveth me’. They realized that 
Jesus will measure His judgment by such a service of love (as an 
answer to the question who was the greatest in the Kingdom of 
heaven) (Matt. xvi, 1 and 5). The heathen said, in amazement, 
‘The Christians do something quite peculiar that was never done 
before, they take care of other people’s children’. 

We see, then, that through this inward unity of the service of 
preaching and the service of active love we succeeded in carrying 
our attack to the last bastion of the human heart, to which man so 
readily retreats. And we had overcome the danger of presenting 
Christianity as a spring-board to higher civilization. It was through 
this inward union that a debased conception of Christianity was 
prevented; for the union of mission and testimony by deeds of love 
confronted the pagan convert with the fact that Christianity means 
more than ‘revelations of God’s will’, more than ‘learning to read’, 
more than social or intellectual advance. Such a union shows them 
that a total renewal of the whole person is necessary, that their faith 
and love, in fact, must belong to their God and Master. All depends 
on an understanding, at the deepest level, of St Paul’s word: “We 
are His workmanship, created in Christ Jesus unto good works, which 
God hath before ordained that we should walk in them’ (Eph. 1, 10). 
We could also say, ‘Let us take up what God laid at our feet and 
not pass by in unkindness’. 

GERHARD JASPER 
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IN NYASALAND 
By PAULINE PRETORIUS, M.D. 


ter has of recent years been evident, in publications dealing 

with the growth and function of the younger churches, a 
deepening interest in and realization of the significance to the Church 
itself of tribal institutions and customs. In New Buildings on Old 
Foundations: Mr J. Merle Davis writes: 


The social and cultural environments of the non-Christian lands may be 
looked upon not as obstacles to be overcome, but rather as storehouses of 
the experience that the races have gathered in their efforts toward self- 
fulfilment. The Christian mission should face these life patterns reverently 
and try to discover the foundation stones and main beams in the ‘mores’ 
of the people, and wherever possible build them into the structure whose 
corner-stone is Christ (p. 69). 


Again, Professor Martin Schlunk writes: 


[Missions] ought to act as a conservative force in these days of the 
collapse of all primitive culture . . . and to utilize those traditional obligations 
which still exist for the building up of the Christian community.? 


In a thought-provoking study of ‘Women’s Institutions in 
relation to problems of the African Church’, contributed to the July 
1942 issue of this Review, Miss Mary Holding, of Kenya, stresses 
the need for careful study by missionaries and others of existing 
women’s institutions in primitive societies, and of the value to the 
Church of capable women leaders, chosen not only for their religious 
character, but also for the position and influence which they wield 
in their own tribal councils. 

The Church in its message of a new life concerns itself with 
various aspects of living and has its teaching to give on such matters 
as Christian marriage, family.and home life. For the missionary this 
Christian way of life is rooted in western culture. In presenting this 
teaching to peoples living in a society with a completely different 

attern of life, situations arise in which a clash of cultures is inevitable. 

he non-Christian people have had their own way of life, their own 
institutions and sanctions, with rules of conduct laid down to cover 
the minutest detail of daily living. Rites and ceremonies enacted at 
various stages of the life of the individual have served to integrate 
him into his own society in which he feels secure. 


1 New York and London: International Missionary Council. 
* Martin Schlunk: “Theology and Missions in Germany in Recent Years’, IRM, 
July 1938, p. 475. 
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Where the Church’s teaching presupposes a different way of life, 
for instance in matters pertaining to the home and family, the con- 
verts may still feel the need of the sanctions of their own society; 
many of these rites and ceremonies are opposed by missionaries and 
African leaders. 

Can use be made of tribal institutions in the structure of the 
Church so that its teaching may be enriched and strengthened thereby 
and its sanctions help to give coherence to the new community? 

In the experiments of the late Bishop Lucas, of Masasi, 
Tanganyika, and of Miss Mabel Shaw at Mbereshi, Northern 
Rhodesia, one of the ‘foundation stones’ of East African culture, 
namely, initiation rites, has been adapted in the building of an 
African church. It is realized that in areas of Africa in which 
initiation rites form part of the social structure, ‘the long and hard 
discipline of the initiation school is the corner-stone of the social, 
moral and tribal education of African youth’, and that ‘though they 
may have perverted it, the Africans themselves have, in their initiation 
schools, the right principle, viz., the making of men and women’.! 

An attempt to utilize this institution of ritual on the attainment 
of maturity, within the framework of the Church, has for many years 
been in operation in the mission of the Dutch Reformed Church of 
South Africa in its work among the Cewa of Central Nyasaland. 
The Cewa are a matrilineal and matrilocal tribe living in an entirely 
rural setting, among whom initiation rites have formed, and still 
form, though to a diminishing extent, an essential part of the tribal 
education given to the young. Each individual boy or girl is prepared 
thereby for adult life in the tribe and is admitted into the group of 
adults, which is responsible for the perpetuation of the tribe, physio- 
logically and sociologically. 

Emphasis is laid on sex instruction and on the importance of and 
belief in the spiritual aspects of fertility. The continuance of the 
race is a matter of public concern and of profound importance to 
the headmen and elders of the tribe. Whereas the sex-play of children 
before the onset of puberty excites little comment, as being of no 
significance, the sexual activities of adolescents now concern the life 
m the tribe. For girls the onset of puberty has usually meant the 
beginning of married life; and sexual intercourse is henceforth 
endowed with magical powers affecting for good or ill the members 
of her family. Another important p aa in these rites is the 
instruction given in correct social behaviour, in the respect due 
towards elders as expressed in speech and posture. Submission to 
authority is emphasized and endurance of physical hardship tested. 

Mission leaders realized what an essential part these rites played 
in the life of the tribe and the profound importance attached to 


1 E, W. Smith: ‘The Sublimation of Bantu Life and Thought’, IRM, Jan. 1922, 


p. 89. 
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them by the community, and yet it was sincerely felt by African 
. church leaders, as well as by missionaries, that it could not allow 
its adherents to participate in them. The temptation, however, for 
Christian parents to allow their sons and daughters to undergo pagan 
rites was so strong and landed so many in difficulties, that it was 
decided to substitute a form of Christian initiation for the children 
of Christians. For the pagan term Cinamwali, the word Cilangizo, 
meaning instruction, was chosen. 

With the realization in recent years of the sociological significance 
of initiation rites, more attention is being paid to the conduct of the 
Christian form, and to the content of its teaching. The educative 
and integrating value of such an institution in a community— 
non-Christian and Christian alike—in which tribal sanctions as a 
whole are being weakened can be profound. A changing economy 
and mode of life are making a matrilineal and matrilocal form of 
society increasingly difficult to maintain. Teachers and clerks are 
posted far from home and take their wives with them, men are away 
for long periods of work in the mines. The teaching of hygiene in 
schools, the influence of hospitals and welfare clinics combine to 
undermine faith in the beliefs and customs of the elders. And yet 
the need for sanctions of some kind is keenly felt—and this surely 
is a challenge to the Church. 

In this article an account is given of the Christian initiation— 
Cilangizo—for girls and women as at present practised within the 
framework of the Mkhoma Presbytery of the Church of Central 
Africa Presbyterian. It is prefaced with a very brief description of 
the main features of the pagan initiation—Cinamwali. 

1. A Cewa girl is usually betrothed before reaching puberty, and 
until then is allowed a fair amount of sexual freedom. At the onset 
of the first menses she notifies a senior female relation—not her 
mother—of the fact. This woman informs the girl’s mother and the 
village headman, since this is a matter which intimately concerns 
both the girl’s family and the village group. She becomes the girl’s 
special instructress, or her phungu, who will conduct her through 
all her rites and introduce her to the mistress of the formal and 
public initiation ceremony which takes place some months later. 

During this first menstrual period the girl is secluded in a hut 
for six days, along with her phungu, who proceeds to instruct her in 
personal hygiene, deportment in public, correct behaviour towards 
her father and his brothers, respect due to her elders, and her duties 
while menstruating, e.g. to abstain from putting salt in food. At the 
conclusion of this period of instruction she must have sexual inter- 
course with her affianced husband for three nights or, if not yet 
betrothed, then with a man, usually a relative, hired by her family 


1See A. I. Richards: Bemba Marriage and Present Economic Conditions, 
Rhodes-Livingston Papers, No. 4, 1940. 
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for the purpose. This ends the first rite, and thereafter she lives 
with her family until the following ceremony; but her parents must 
not in the meantime cohabit. 

2. When a number of girls living in a big chief’s area have 
attained puberty, a rite—Cinamwali—lasting several days is held at 
a secluded spot in the bush. This is presided over by a female 
relation of the chief, an important woman who always assumes this 
rle. It is considered imperative that girls should attend this rite in 
order to assure them of fertility, and it has rightly been described 
as ‘a great act of sacralization of woman’s reproductive powers’. 
After completion, the girl and her betrothed orem will live in 
their own 7 Detailed instruction is given regarding the taboos 
regulating her married life, for belief in the magical power of sexual 
intercourse after marriage is profound. Disregard of taboos may 
bring about ill-health, sterility or death. 

The girls are subjected to rough handling and indecencies at the 
hands of the older women; and it is in the execution of this rite, 
with its accompanying obscenities and licence among the older 
women and men, that the Church found much to condemn. More- 
over, observance of the vast number of taboos literally lays a burden 
of fear on men and women and is the cause of endless trouble and 
litigation between the families of husband and wife. 

3. Cinamwali Cacikuru. The next rite occurs when the young 
married woman has become pregnant, and lasts from one to three 
days. The fact is publicized at the house of the chief by dancing of 
the instructresses, who later proceed to teach the young couple. The 
husband is specially warned against committing adultery during his 
wife’s pregnancy. The wife is given detailed instruction as to her 
daily behaviour now and at childbirth. 

4. A month or two after the birth of the child there is a further 
important rite—kutenga—involving the father, mother and infant, 
designed to safeguard the child as he emerges into society. 

In all these rites the handing on of instruction to the girls is in 
the hands of senior women, themselves thoroughly versed in tribal 
law and custom. Cilangizo—the term denoting Christian initiation— 
means instruction, and its agents are the Alangizi, male for boys 
and female for girls. In every congregation senior Christian matrons 
of good moral reputation and of social standing, often the wives of 
clergy or church elders, are nominated by the Christian women of 
the area and appointed by the Kirk Session to act as instructresses 
to the girls and young married women of their respective villages. 
Instruction is given to those who ask for it and at first it was confined 
to daughters of Christian parents; but it frequently happens now 
that the Alangizi are called in by non-Christian parents to instruct 
girls who refuse to undergo pagan initiation. 
1A. I. Richards: Op. cit., p. 18. 
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The wife of the superintendent of each congregation, it may 


be African or European, is expected to keep in touch with these | 
Alangizi and she arranges for regular meetings at which they report | 


on their work. Although each instructress is provided with a booklet 
containing brief outlines of what she is expected to teach on each 
of the various occasions when her services are required, yet many 
of these matrons themselves need a good deal of help and instruction. 
Short courses of lessons are sometimes arranged at which a doctor 
or a nurse is invited to give some of the lectures, particularly those 
bearing on sex-teaching which, as previously indicated, forms such 
an essential part of all initiation—Christian as well as pagan. Pagan 
instruction, based on ignorance of the anatomy and physiology of 
the human body and in particular of the male and female repro- 
ductive system, and of the now known causes of disease, attributed 
magical powers to the functions of sex and sexual intercourse. ‘All 
situations of emotional tension call forth religious explanations, e.g. 
the mass of dogma that clusters round sexual acts.”! 

It was realized that merely to prohibit certain acts or rites, or to 
say that certain taboos are valueless, is not convincing, and it was 
suggested that simple lectures on the anatomy and physiology of the 
human reproductive organs, as well as the usual lessons on the causes 
of disease, might help to dissipate some of the Cewa woman’s fears. 
These lectures include simple reference to the causes of abnormal 
births, of stillbirths and miscarriages, of delayed menstruation or 
sterility, disasters which account not only for much sorrow, but also 
lead in many instances to the disruption of homes, since their cause 
is believed to be failure in observance of taboos. 

This teaching is received with intense interest and appreciation, 
and its implications are often realized. When permission was sought 
to give these lessons to girls at the puberty rite, it was granted on 
condition that they did not include childbirth and its abnormalities, 
subjects which should be reserved for married women. All were 
urgent in their request that teaching on venereal diseases be given to 
girls. There is now therefore an endeavour to provide this instruction 
by a doctor or a nurse whenever possible. 

It seems essential that time and attention be given to adequate 
instruction and training of the Alangizi. Her work includes the 
following: 

1. An instructress is expected to regard herself as the friend of 
the young people of her village, of the children as well as the girls, 
and once a year she should conduct a meeting of the eight-to 
ten-year-olds, at which the main theme is the respect which they 
should have for their own and other children’s bodies. This meeting 
includes a great deal of singing and Bible teaching. 


1 Godfrey and Monica Wilson: The Analysis of Social Change, Cambridge 
University Press, 1945, pp. 71-72. 
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2. The rite of puberty is divided into (a) a private, and (bd) a 
public one. 

(a) When a girl starts menstruating her mother sends for the 
Alangizi of her village who, in the presence of the girl’s mother 
and of one or two of her senior female relatives, instructs her as 
to the physical and moral significance of the new life upon which 
she has entered. Physically she has joined the women’s group and 
will in a year or two enter marriage and participate in woman’s 
Sioamniiilies of bearing children. Her personal ane is carefully 
explained. Special attention is paid to her sociological obligations 
in the adult society which she is now joining. Separation from the 
companionship of small children, correct behaviour in public, good 
manners, respect towards elders, obedience to authority and self- 
control are taught. Taboos of menstruation, e.g. in the use of salt, 
are omitted. She is not kept in seclusion, nor is any sexual 
intercourse permitted. 

(6) The second part is the formal and public reception of the 
girls by the older women, and takes the form of a religious service. 
Once or twice a year the congregational supervisor, coal European, 
calls upon all the Alangizi to bring their initiates to a service in 
church, to which their mothers, senior Christian matrons and girls 
previously initiated are invited. Washed and neatly dressed in white, 
if possible, the girls at first sit on mats in front of the audience. 
Certain set hymns are sung and a Scripture message given. Two 
Alangizi are chosen to repeat some of the instruction given at the 

rivate rite, emphasizing respect towards elders, all that is implied 
in the word ‘ulemu’, in fact ‘good behaviour, self-control and respect 
for authority’, and their responsibility as members of an adult 
group. The young initiates are then received by their seniors with 
shaking of hands and singing, and are allowed to take their place 
among the women. In some areas this service is preceded by a short 
course of meetings lasting a few days, for religious teaching and 
simple sex instruction by a doctor or a nurse. Participation in church 
activities and preparation for full church membership are encouraged. 


RITE OF MATRIMONY 


Shortly before marriage, which for Christians means a religious 
ceremony in church, the instructress visits the girl’s home and, in 
the presence of her mother and her guardian, prepares her for 
marriage. She is instructed in the conduct of married life, in the 
care of her husband and home and in the recognition of pregnancy. 
Hospitality towards visitors is strongly urged. She is warned against 
the observance of pagan taboos. 

Similar instruction is given to the prospective bridegroom by 
his male Alangizi, and he 1s particularly urged to provide his bride 
20 
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with at least the minimum of her own domestic furniture in the 
way of pestle and mortar, mats, baskets, hoes, in order that she 
may be independent of her mother’s household. This is a matter 
of considerable importance in a matrilocal society like that of the 
Cewa, in which the young wife continues using her mother’s kitchen 
for a year or more, oe husband being regarded as a stranger in her 
group—a situation often leading to friction and ultimate disruption 
of the family. After the religious marriage ceremony the young couple 
are addressed by their respective Alangizi on their behaviour as 
Christian husband and wife. 





RITE OF PREGNANCY 


When the woman becomes pregnant her mother notifies her 
instructress, who again visits her and gives advice on her behaviour 
and the care of her health, and on her behaviour during childbirth. 
She is encouraged to attend an ante-natal clinic and to go to a 
hospital for her first confinement if at all possible. 

The final visit of the Alangizi takes place after the birth of the 
child, and the mother is advised to attend an infant welfare clinic if 

ossible, and not to participate in the pagan practice of kutenga. If 
iterate, she can make use of a book in the vernacular, The Rearing 
of Children for Christian Parents. 

A matter causing considerable heartburning, to Cewa parents 
and missionaries alike, is the case of the village girl whose marriage 
is being delayed for a year or two after puberty, partly as a resuit 
of the teaching of the Church, which discourages early marriage, 
but also because of a changing economy and mode of life. As yet, 
only a very small proportion remain at school until of a marriageable 
age, a very few enter a profession, either teaching or nursing, while 
the vast majority remain in the villages, and for them the temptation 
to sexual licence is overwhelming. African mothers of all sections of 
the community are deeply distressed at the incidence of pre-marital 
pregnancies. 

During the past two years there has been an effort to provide 
some of these young village girls with recreation and instruction in 
the form of camps. In two congregations, camps lasting for five or 
six days were held in the bush about a mile from the local church. 
The organization of the first was in the hands of the wife of the 
senior European missionary, while the second was arranged entirely 
by African leaders. Girls who had been through Cilangizo, together 
with their Alangizi, attended, and occupied grass houses put up for 
the purpose by members of the congregation, and five European 
women missionaries were present at each camp, also living-in all 
the time. The daily programme included talks to the girls from the 
African matrons on their duties and behaviour in the community 
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and congregation. There were lectures by a doctor or a nurse on 
simple anatomy and physiology, personal hygiene and venereal 
diseases, and ample opportunity was given for questions. Knitting 
classes were extremely popular, and a good deal of time was spent 
in games and dancing, in which elderly matrons, as well as girls, 
a sagen with vigour and enthusiasm. The evenings round a 
camp fire were very much enjoyed, and produced a wealth of riddles 
and songs, and a concert rapidly and very efficiently organized by 
a young African teacher. Each European was given a group of girls 
and of instructresses with whom she met separately each day for 
Bible study, and special attention was paid to personal talks between 
girls and group leaders. The camp was preceded by and ended in 
a service in the local church, conducted by the African pastor. 

These camps elicited such unqualified approval from the instruc- 
tresses and girls who attended them, and from the church elders, 
that one feels that they supply a definite need. Exactly how they 
should fit in to the general form of Christian initiation needs more 
study and consideration, but it would be a study well worth making. 

Marriage schools, as conducted in various parts of Africa, could 
probably also help to meet the need of the village girl, assisting her 
to find her place and to fulfil her duties and responsibilities as a 
Christian woman and mother. 

In the instruction given during pagan initiations, emphasis is 
laid on group membership and responsibility, both of which act as 
restraining influences. An individual who fails to observe taboo or 
is guilty of misconduct, sins against others, e.g. the girl who at 
Cinamwali (pagan) is found to be pregnant, and whose offence is 
regarded as damaging to the headman. Christianity stresses the 
individual, personal aspect of wrongdoing towards. God. Are the 
younger churches combining this teaching with responsibility 
towards a group or fellowship, when teaching the Christian way 
of life to a tribal community? 


PAULINE PRETORIUS 








THE DEVELOPMENT OF AFRICAN DRAMA 
FOR EDUCATION AND EVANGELISM 


By JOHN V. TAYLOR 


IK pear the last twenty years there has been a growing interest 

among Europeans in the development of African drama. In 
Britain, the British Drama League has held several conferences on 
the subject, and from all quarters of Africa have come reports of 
experiments by missionaries and educationists, as well as of several 
more scholarly attempts to analyze the indigenous dances and ritual 
drama, particularly in West Africa. 

It is of the utmost importance, however, that those who undertake 
to employ the medium of drama in Africa should do so only with 
the understanding and the sensitiveness that befit the use of a living, 
growing thing. The crude, unimaginative insistence on the intro- 
duction of our European forms of drama will not merely be inartistic, 
but may quite easily kill in its infancy the authentic drama of Africa; 
whereas an unprejudiced, experimental fostering of existing African 
art-forms may assist in the creative evolution of an indigenous drama 
as rich as any that the world has seen. But such a venture will call 
for the humility engendered by a sense of history and a realistic 
appreciation of the sociological impacts involved in the African scene 
in these days. 

Anyone seriously attempting to handle and exploit the African’s 
gifts of drama should study afresh the history of the beginnings of 
drama both in Greece and in England. The historical, evolutionary 
approach to the study of culture can never be pressed too closely 
because the social patterns vary so much as a result of the historical 
accidents of external interference. But nevertheless a pattern can be 
discerned which is common to the beginnings both of Greek and 
of early English drama and which is most illuminating when com- 
pared with what we so far know of drama in Africa. 

Such a survey of the early developments of drama in England and 
Greece, and of the pre-European forms of African drama, suggests 
the following points as guide-posts for any who are disposed to 
attempt the task of fostering the dramatic genius of Africa along 
lines that are suggested by its own authentic, historical growth. 

(a) Forms of drama proper to an open-air setting are free of 
many of the disciplines that have evolved from the use of an indoor 
‘stage’, and therefore are quite different in quality. These open-air 
forms will be adopted more naturally, and so more vitally, by an 
unsophisticated people. 
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(b) Primitive people will feel that dramatic presentation is more 
appropriate to religious and spiritual themes than any other. But, 
gontrary to modern European reactions, an attitude of sincere de- 
yotion will not preclude patches of burlesque, and these are not 
hought to be in the least incongruous. 

(c) The relation between drama and dance will be closer than it 
is in conventional European forms, and emotion will tend to be 
shown through the expressive movement of groups rather than 
individually. 

(d) Themes that have the most general appeal will be either of 
the epic-narrative variety or of the satirical-morality type; there will 
be special delight in the portrayal of the normal activities of daily 
life,‘ particularly those of communal significance, such as sowing, 
planting and hunting. 

(e) The European regards ‘the script’ as the prerequisite of a 
play; but more unsophisticated actors find that speech, like gesture 
and movement, arises spontaneously out of their feeling of the total 
situation of the drama. Words will therefore often be improvised 
and, even where there is a script, it will be most vital when created 
by the whole group of performers out of discussion and experiment. 
The author is the latest of all developments in the history of drama. 
The producer, self-appointed, has probably always been necessary. 

Following these pointers, there appear to be three most promising 
lines along which African drama can be developed, as an educational 
and evangelistic medium, in such a way that its exploitation will 
foster a genuine indigenous flowering of the art. These are the 
narrative-song with chorus and interpolated actions by a few leaders, 
the free-dialogue rendering of short plays by a small cast and large 
scale dance-pageants with singing but very little speech. Each of 
these will be more suitable in some areas than in others, according 
to the indigenous forms that are in common use in each locality. But 
each is an art-form in its own right and is capable of very great 
development and refinement; no one should think of them as merely 
first steps towards ‘proper plays’, as we understand that term. 


1. THE DRAMATIC-NARRATIVE SONG 


This is a method which has been used a good deal, with great 
success, by missionaries in South India. In some cases the model 
is the Kirtan—a traditional Tamil song-sequence telling the tale of 
some religious hero, with tableaux interspersed between the songs. 
Another method, with more emphasis upon the music, is that based 
on the Bajana. This, as used in the Tinnevelly district, consists of 
‘a lyrical and dramatic presentation of some portion of Scripture, 
the parables being especially favourites—the Rich Man and Lazarus 
will occupy two hours in the telling. The leader of the Bajana will 
sit in the centre of the stage surrounded by his musicians, who take 
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their cue from him. A delightful air of inconsequence will surround 
such a display; people who have no connexion whatever with its 
presentation will wander on and off the stage; but no one seems to 
mind’. 

These examples from India are quoted because they are in the 
true tradition of dramatic minstrelsy in the Greek and English 
history, and because they show how universal is the appeal of this 
form of presentation. They are exactly similar to the African ‘solo 
and chorus’ telling of a legend, which we have already noted. 

Among the Dinkas of the southern Sudan, a most creative work 
has been done by several of the professional minstrels of the country 
who, after their conversion to Christianity, have been encouraged 
to go about the villages singing the stories of the Gospel in the 
traditional style. A most interesting aspect of this development has 
been the bringing of their songs from the market places into the 
churches, and a collection of these songs now forms the first hymn- 
book of the Dinka Church. Such narrative singing could in almost 
all areas be developed into simple dramatic presentations of the 
South Indian type. In accordance with widespread African custom, 
the stanzas should be interspersed with repetitive choruses which the 
onlookers would probably join in singing and, as this happened, 
the group of performers would be free to improvise action illustrating 
the story. The natural versatility of the leader would produce spon- 
taneous lyrics for any story that needed to be told. That African 
inventiveness is capable of meeting this requirement is attested by 
Mr Fela Sowande, who tells how he was once held up when crossing 
the street of a small town in the Yoruba country by a group of 
singers and musicians who were then performing. As he stood 
waiting, he heard the leader change both tune and words, im- 
provising a new song which described Mr Sowande in the minutest 
detail, and a newly contrived chorus was sung after him with great 
mirth as he left them and crossed the road. 

In addition to the inimitable range of Biblical stories that could 
be used, an enormous stock of folk-tales exists, many of which are 
already arranged as folk-songs. With only slight adaptation by the 
leader these could be utilized for social or educational purposes. 
The addition of a few stanzas bringing home the application of a 
well-known tale, provided the whole thing were done with zest and 
humour, would certainly appeal to the villagers. Before the war the 
Jeanes school at Kabete, Kenya, experimented with ‘propaganda’ 
plays based on folk-tales, of which the animal stories were the most 
successful. The tale of the clever hare and the stupid hyena was used 
to teach the value of grain storage; the tale of the silly, chattering 
monkey and the busy bee has ‘school-management’ for its motto. 

These reports from the Jeanes school are significant, however, 
as an illustration of the dangers of European preconceptions. It 
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seems that the staff there were over-anxious to produce ‘plays’ in 
the European sense. No music seems to have been used, and so 
the more African style of telling a folk-tale was abandoned, with a 
corresponding loss of vitality. The Jeanes teachers themselves noted 
from their experiments that ‘the appeal comes not from the dialogue 
of the actors but from their portrayal of character by pantomiming 
gesture and by costume. It is the externals that seem to count, 
although an apt retort or a clever illustration by means of a native 
proverb, is much apes How hard it is for Europeans to learn 
that in Africa the heart of a dramatic performance does not lie in 
the dialogue, but in the ‘externals’ of movement, mimicry and the 
bodily expression of emotion! 


2. THE SHORT PLAY WITH FREE DIALOGUE 


The foregoing remarks should not be interpreted as ruling out 
the ‘play’ as a possible form of drama of a truly African kind. One 
branch at any rate in the evolution of African drama will certainly 
grow in this direction and, as we have seen, this form has already 
emerged in some districts. And wherever some degree of European 
educational contact has been established, the crudely constructed 
‘sketch’ has become one of the most popular forms of entertainment. 
Provided we do not take it for granted that this form, because it 
approximates most nearly to the European theatre, is necessarily the 
ideal form for Africa, we may frequently find that it is the most 
natural, and therefore the most suitable, form in many districts, 
more especially in the towns and the more highly developed areas. 

There is almost certainly a natural ratio between the development 
of literacy and the development of the written script in a people’s 
drama. Wherever there is, in everyday life, little or no use of written 
words, but a complete reliance on oral narrative, we find a natural 
eloquence and a spontaneous flow of vivid speech which more 
sophisticated races have lost. On the other hand, speech that has 
been learnt by heart from a previously prepared text is always, 
whatever an actor’s powers, different in quality from impromptu 
speech and must, in the nature of things, seem stilted and alien 
among a people unaccustomed to the written word. The first written 
dramas in England coincided with the beginning of more widespread 
literacy among the merchant classes and the burghers of the new 
towns. It is likely also that in Africa we shall see, with the spread 
of literacy, a growing desire to write down and ‘fix’ the dialogues 
of the move popular plays; and some time after this stage we may 
expect the appearance of authors in the true sense of the word. 

Meanwhile we should be prepared to concentrate mainly on the 
refinement of small-cast plays with impromptu speech. At the 
Bishop Tucker College, Uganda, a very effective series of Parable 
Plays was produced in this-way. The teacher-producer gathered his 
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cast of five or six together not more than twenty-four hours before 
the weekly performance. He re-told the parable with all the vividness 
at his command, especially stressing the probable inner reactions 
of each character in the story. As soon as he saw that his players’ 
imaginations had been kindled—and this was clearly visible in their 
faces—he would break off, saying, ‘Now, then, show us the story’. 
And then and there, in the bare classroom, with no costumes or 
‘props’, the parable would be brought to life with tremendous verve 
and directness. Impromptu speech accompanied it as in a charade; 
but, unlike the halting, unnatural dialogue of Englishmen playing 
charades, this was freely flowing and perfectly timed. There were 
aan mistakes; important points in the story were omitted or under- 
emphasized, and attention was drawn to these before the second 
attempt. Some parts were unconvincing; the whole cast therefore 
entered into a discussion about that incident or detail—‘Why did 
So-and-so answer in those words?’ ‘What was he really thinking?’ 
‘Did anyone else understand about whom he was talking just then?’ 
The next time they acted, the significance of the situation was easy 
to grasp. Later still, gesture and position were corrected, but always 
in such a way as not to damp down or deaden the initial vitality. 
Again and again the presentation was rehearsed; intensive hard 
work seemed to stimulate the enthusiasm, but practice protracted 
over many days killed it. After the seventh or eighth run-through, 
the words had become automatically fixed, and thereafter they were 
almost invariable, apart from little last-minute ‘inspirations’ added 
in the performance itself. Costume and props were only added at 
the ‘dress-rehearsal’, but had been carefully prepared before ever 
the cast was collected. 

Europeans trying to encourage dramatic work in Africa have 
failed more often through too much rigidity than from any other 
cause. The teachers at a girls’ school in the Gold Coast decided 
before the war that ‘it is advisable that plays should always be 
written out . . . the acting is more controlled’. The reason given for 
this counsel is that the players ‘are apt to enlarge and elaborate the 
play in a disconcerting manner when they are on the stage’; also 
that ‘the unities are not observed and the lapse of time is ignored’. 
But criticism of this sort reveals an important misconception. 
To-day in Africa the players are not, as in Europe, the puppets 
whom the author of the play manipulates, they are creative artists 
and the play is hendemennaliy their workmanship. Of course they 
enlarge and elaborate the play—that should be their job; and if 
their experiments are not at first wholly successful, judged by the 
rules of Aristotle, that is no reason for taking the job away from 
them. Moreover we should be very careful to judge the success of 
their creation by its effect upon African audiences rather than by 
comparison with western standards. The report from William Ponty 
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College also draws attention to the Negro’s delight in longwinded- 
ness, and advice to the players with regard to it might not be out 
of place. But one needs to remember that if this delight exists, then 
it exists also in the audience as well as in the players. Ultimately, 
the only way in which dramatic technique can be learnt is by experi- 
mentation. If the players are encouraged to be creative, and not 
imitative, they will respond to the stimulus of the need for greater 
dramatic effect and will become ingenious in devising their own 
techniques. Mr J. B. Clarke reports of the boys in Omu School 
that in course of time they built up certain dramatic conventions: a 
tripod of poles is a house; a boy with a calabash on his back a 
tortoise; a belt and a stick the insignia of a policeman. The passing 
of a night is represented in a delightful convention: 


All the actors lie down to sleep. For ten seconds there is dead silence, 
broken perhaps by a snore, and then one of the sleepers imitates the cock’s 
challenge to the dawn, beating his hands on the ground to represent the 
flapping wings. Then all the actors arise slowly, rubbing their eyes, and 
another day has begun. 


The whole convention occupies about half a minute, 

An understanding of the situation would also have enabled the 
teachers in the Accra schools to handle creatively the condition of 
which they complained, as reported by Mr Winterbottom in 1934. 
They were disappointed at their failure to get any plays written by 
the Africans; moreover, faced with the fact that pupils had insufficient 
time in which to ‘learn their parts’, they contented themselves with 
dramatic readings, with no costumes and a minimum of props, of 
Romeo and Fuliet and Marlowe’s Faustus. Mr Bruce Tagoe, writing 
of the dramatic work done in the infants’ department of Adabraka 
School, Accra, also reports that the children became stiff as soon as 
they were reciting set words, but that if allowed to improvise they 
showed a remarkable dramatic flair. 

The problem may arise in connexion with Biblical plays as to 
how much it is necessary to use the Biblical language. The Rev. 
G. W. Carpenter, of Kimpase in the Belgian Congo, writes decisively 
on this subject: 


As to the degree of freedom to be allowed in réndering Biblical matter, 
I incline personally to the largest possible liberty of expression. . . . When 
the scene ‘comes to life’ in the acting, the stimulus to the imaginations of 
the actors often brings out new depths of interpretation and new lifelikeness 
of portrayal which could never have been written into a set text in advance. 
. .. Few Europeans know the African well enough to write a live vernacular 
play. . . . One of the most reverent dramatizations I ever saw was a rendering 
of the story of the Prodigal Son in which I doubt whether a single phrase 
was quoted as written in the Bible. 


Not only does the advice, ‘leave it to them’, apply to the words 
of the plays, but also to the production. Several reports emphasize 
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this truth, but none more forcibly than an account by Mr Harrison 
of the dramatic work at King’s School, Budo, up to 1935. After 
various attempts at the production of a school play by European 
members of the staff, which met with a fair success after much 
rehearsal, they decided to leave the whole production to the Africans 
themselves. ‘We watched the African boys at their own concerts. 
We saw what born actors they were, especially in the line of light 
comedy; they hardly rehearsed at all; they seemed to get an idea 
and then the whole thing came out spontaneously.’ So the next 
play was put into the hands of the African members of the staff; 
they did the story of Apolo of the Pygmy Forest. The play included 
a great deal of action and short dialogue. There were no long 
speeches. The whole thing, in its sincerity and power, was an entirely 
new experience to the large audience of Africans and Europeans. 


3. THE LaRGE SCALE DANCE PAGEANT 


This third method is perhaps the hardest of all to organize, but 
in some ways it appears likely to be the most natural form that 
developing indigenous drama could take. Its use involves a fearless 
exploitation of African music and dancing. This is by no means 
an easy or straightforward thing. Only too often the wholesale 
condemnation by the missions in the past of all dancing has resulted 
in the art ‘going underground’, so that its use has been restricted 
to the beer-party; this has meant that in more highly developed 
areas only those forms of dancing which appeal to the baser instincts 
have been kept alive, while other types of dance commonly used in 
the old days have practically died out because they were too innocent 
for the beer-parties to be interested in them. Moreover, it is often 
found that African Christians who have recently come out of 
paganism are more anxious than any missionary to avoid the music 
and dancing which so strongly remind them of the old associations, 
and susceptibilities of this kind must be respected. Nevertheless, 
there is a great deal of African dancing which is not incompatible 
with the Christian Way, and which ought to be redeemed by 
Christian usage. But clearly great sympathy and patience are needed 
in such an undertaking, and Europeans who engage in it should 
be ready always to submit to the judgment of informed African 
colleagues. 

One of the best examples of modern adaptation of this form of 
African drama is the Zulu play-pageant, translated by Mr Hugh 
Tracey, the expert in the music of the southern Bantu, which he 
calls Chief Above and Chief Below. This play tells the story of a 
Zulu legend which is an African version of the universal folk-tale 
of Persephone. A narrator tells the story, but almost every incident 
is portrayed by either chorus or solo dances. Even the mere reading 
of this play in cold print will give a clearer idea than any amount of 
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discursive argument of the exciting and beautiful potentialities of this 
form of drama. 

Miss Mary Kelly has described a similar pageant-play on a 
Biblical theme produced at the Holy Cross Mission in Pondoland. 
The subject was the story of Saul and David—‘the presentation 
was something between a farce and a thriller’. The fight with Goliath 
formed a magnificent climax to a long series of war-dances. Such 
was the enthusiasm that ‘when the shout went up from the hillside 
that ‘‘Goliath is fallen”, the audience left their seats and rushed off 
to see the victory. They returned carrying David shoulder-high, 
singing and dancing and rejoicing’. 

Miss Kelly also mentions that a pageant production in Xosa 
idiom of the Pilgrim’s Progress was equally successful, the crowd 
scene at Vanity Fair being the outstanding dramatic achievement. 
Another report of an earlier production of this story in that school 
mentions the same feature: 


The actors were completely unselfconscious and absorbed in their parts 
—whether the carpenter who acted Christian and expressed quite naturally 
his despair, his agony of contrition before the Cross, his valiant fight with 
Apollyon—or the accusers and witnesses, and the crowds inthe trial scene, 
who acted their parts to the life, exactly in the manner of a native court 
case, with which the shadier side of Pondoland life is unfortunately familiar. 
The crowds in the different scenes were perhaps really best of all. An English 
stage crowd is awkward and unnatural; these crowds were the everyday 
Pondo crowds in which a native delights: pushing, crushing, chattering, 
jostling, gesticulating, chuckling, laughing, shouting, really jolly crowds, but 
in the trial scenes almost terrifying, as an angry crowd always is. 


The Jeanes school teachers of Kabete also make special mention 
of an alj-African production of Everyman in which the crowd played 
an important part. Much thought had been given to the symbolic 
colouring which had been chosen for the long kanzus that the 
actors wore: ‘Death’ wore blood-red; ‘Goodwill’, yellow and green; 
‘Riches’, purple; ‘Knowledge’, blue and white. ‘Everyman’ was 
dressed in shirt and shorts of the red-brown colour of the earth— 
‘because he is a man of the soil’. 

Clearly there is tremendous scope for development along the 
lines of the pageant-play. It may be that in various places the 
African Church will be courageous enough to work out some great 
liturgical drama, similar to that of the Middle Ages, making use of 
the dramatic traditions of the great mystery religions of Africa. Not 
much imagination is needed to see the possibilities, for the training, 
say, of catechumens or confirmation candidates, of adapting the 
death and resurrection ceremonies of the old initiation schools as a 
model for great Christian dramatic presentations of the Faith. One 
of the most moving of many Nativity plays which the writer has 
seen was an open-air, lamp-lit pageant of the story of Redemption 
performed by the students of Buloba College, Uganda. The scene 
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of the Fall of Man, danced by three players, was a terrifying and © 
unforgettable experience. Adam and Eve, dressed like peasants in 7 


bark-cloth, were seen cultivating in the shade of a great tree. Adam 


became weary and, throwing himself down, slept while Eve con- © 
tinued digging with slow, tired movements. Then, far away, one 

small drum began to throb, menacing and horribly insistent; and © 
to the rhythm of it a girl, swathed in a scarlet cloth, with a long, © 
green train dragging behind her over the dry grass, danced out ; 


the Temptation. It was an extraordinary dance of undulation and 
slithering movement, with her two hands keeping up a ceaseless 


flickering at the level of her eyes. And opposite her Eve also danced | 
her reluctant, frightened, slow surrender to fascination and desire. — 
Louder and louder grew the throbbing of the drum, more intense | 
the serpent’s hatred, until Eve, who was already fondling the fruit [| 


that hung from the tree, suddenly tugged it from the branch and 
sank her teeth in it. At that instant the drum was silenced, and the 
snake slid quickly away into the surrounding darkness. 

This last illustration emphasizes also one further point that it is 
important to bear in mind, namely the question of time and place. 
Enough has been said already to make it abundantly clear that 
for most Africans drama is still essentially an outdoor activity. It 
should also be remembered that this type of entertainment is usually 
performed exclusively after sundown or about the time of sunset 
(except, of course, in the case of the prolonged dramatic rituals of 
the initiation schools), for the African has a strongly developed 
sense of stage technique. He has not learned the tricks of the spot- 
light, the backcloth or the drop curtain; but he knows how to stage 
his performances so that the background is most effective, and how 
to exploit the emotional effect of the deepening twilight or the last 
rays of the setting sun. 

Such, then, are the exciting potentialities of African drama. As 
an art it stands, historically, at the threshold of great new develop- 
ments and it is the responsibility of all who have cultural influences 
in Africa to foster it with humility and sensitivity. Those especially 
who are concerned with the higher levels of secondary and university 
education have a particular responsibility in the training of the 
African cultural leaders in whose hands will mainly rest the future 
destruction or development of their people’s indigenous artistic gifts. 
At that level the African student is perfectly capable of enjoying the 
‘ow plays of English literature; the temptation is, therefore, to 
oster exactly the same kind of amateur dramatics as would be 
undertaken in an English college. But to concentrate on the pro- 
duction of English plays in the African colleges is to betray the cause 
of genuine African culture and to cast away the heritage which those 
very colleges should exist to preserve and enhance. Far too often the 
reports suggest that African students are being patiently drilled into 
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performances of Gilbert and Sullivan operas, or eighteenth-century 
comedies, with all the conventions of the European picture-stage 
slavishly reproduced. Culturally, nothing could be more worthless 
or more vulgar. Certainly the African student should be afforded 
every opportunity to study the great plays of Europe; but the study 
should be a historical one and a very critical one, and should include 
the masterpieces of Greek and medieval drama. The object of such 
study should be to enable the student more fully to appreciate the 
potentialities of his own culture and to take an intelligent part in 
developing it. To this end at least as much time, surely, should be 
given to such experiments in forms of drama as have been outlined 
here as in performances of European plays. 

In the more direct contacts with African life which those who 
work at the lower educational levels in the villages are able to enjoy, 
the temptations of sophistication are less, but the need for patience 
and humility is greater than ever. Yet here, in this emergent art, is 
a most promising and powerful medium for the spread of knowledge 
and the demonstration and diffusion of the Christian Faith. Those 
who are prepared to experiment wisely in this field may do so in 
the conviction that they are contributing some small part, along 
with many others, not only to the advancement and stabilization of 
African culture, but to the enrichment through Africa of the whole 
world. 


Joun V. TAYLOR 











A GLANCE AT MISSIONS IN CAMEROON 
By JEAN RENE BRUTSCH 


— the framework of the space available and of a single 

three-year term of service in the country, this article must 
restrict itself to that part of French Cameroon in which the Paris 
Evangelical Missionary Society, heir to the labours of the Baptist 
societies and of the Basel Mission, is at work. Nothing is said, 
therefore, of the other missionary societies, principally the American 
Presbyterian Mission and the Scandinavian missions, which also 
serve in French Cameroon, or of the Roman Catholic missions of 
various Orders (the Fathers of the Holy Ghost, of the Sacred Heart 
and of the Swiss Benedictines of Engeiberg, who work in the Duala 
region and thereabouts), all of which accomplish remarkable work in 
this territory and deserve to be better known. 

In Cameroon, perhaps more than in other regions, the evolution 
of the missionary work has been closely bound up with the history 
of the country and, like the history, it shows three clearly defined 
stages marked by the three European colonizing Powers which 
succeeded each other in the territory—Britain, Germany and 
France. It will help us to understand the complexity of the con- 
temporary missionary problems if we keep that history in mind. 

1. THE Lessons oF History. The first efforts to evangelize 
Cameroon go back to November 1843. In seven weeks the Rev. 
Joseph Merrick, a coloured missionary, succeeded in laying the 
foundations of the future mission stations in the Bell and Akwa towns 
of Duala, visited the neighbouring tribes and wrote down the voca- 
bulary of the Duala language, even preparing a first school text-book. 

But it fell to the Rev. Alfred Saker to consolidate this first bridge- 
head on the mainland—the Baptist Mission, of London, to which 
these two missionaries belonged, being established, as is well known, 
in the Island of Fernando Po—and to put down the real roots. 

It is necessary to read Saker’s Life to appreciate at its full value 
the work which Livingstone described as ‘the most remarkable ever 
accomplished on the African coast’. 

In twenty-seven years of patient and persevering labour Saker 
succeeded in translating and printing the whole Bible in the Duala 
tongue (New Testament in 1862, Old Testament in 1872), thus 
putting the entire enterprise on a solid basis. Parallel with this 
remarkable effort, he prepared, from the very beginning of his 
ministry, for the constitution of a local church, which developed 
with extraordinary rapidity. Installed at Duala in June 1845, Saker 


proceeds to his first baptism on November 8th, 1845, and as early as 
302 
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1866 he has the joy of ordaining the first Cameroon pastor, George 
Nkwe, a slave of the Duala chief, Ngando Akwa, who had welcomed 
Sakar, but himself a native of a tribe of the interior. 

In accordance with Baptist principles, the young community at 
the Bethel station, like the little Christian groups which began to 
form in the neighbourhood of Duala, learnt very early to support 
itself. This work was successfully followed up by Saker’s collaborators 
and successors ; and it is no exaggeration to say that in 1884, when 
the Germans took Cameroon, an organized indigenous church was 
already in existence at Duala. That is a result worth mentioning 
as much for the speed with which it came about as for the actual 
fact of its achievement. All too often, indeed, a clear and precise 
vision of the indigenous church which was to be founded has been 
lacking at the initial phase of mission work. For a long time, people 
went out to the mission field to win souls, approaching the heathen 
with our western conception of personal conversion and of the 
individual claim on salvation. People were slow to realize how highly 
developed was the African’s collective sense. In such conditions, the 
Christian quickly became isolated and uprooted, because it was asked 
of him, as a sign of his conversion, that he should break with his own 
relatives and with his tribe, his whole natural background being 
regarded a priori as bad. The Christians were thus deprived of all 
possibility of witnessing among their own people; and the Church, 
when none the less it came to birth, was constituted in a somewhat 
artificial manner, like an unforeseen consequence, outside the reality 
of the tribal life. 

Unfortunately, a great difficulty soon arose, in the heart of this 
young Church of Cameroon—a difficulty originating in an error 
quite the reverse of the one just mentioned—namely, the over- 
accentuation of the exterior and formal character of becoming a 
member of the Church—baptism. 

In fact, if it is not good to begin missionary work without the 
vision of the Church which is to be founded, it can also be dangerous 
to have too precise an idea of the form and rules of that Church. 
Missions have thus often founded nothing more than branches of 
the different parent churches of their own missionaries, to the detri- 
ment, again, of the constitution of really indigenous churches 
distinguished by their own original characteristics. 

From the moment of the departure of the missionaries of the 
Baptist Missionary Society, and still to-day, the question of baptism 
forms the crucial issue for the churches of Cameroon. 

In 1884 (July 14th), the date at which Cameroon became German 
territory, no Baptist mission existed in Germany. The B.M.S. then 
handed over its work to the Basel Mission. From the moment of their 
arrival, at the end of December 1886, the first Basel missionaries 
encountered a lively resistance on the part of the indigenous 
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communities, which were firmly attached to their principles and 
which had already a highly developed sense of their own autonomy. 
Bringing with them infant baptism, and seeking straight off to intro- 
duce new principles of church discipline, the Basel missionaries only 
succeeded in provoking a scission. Two hundred and fifty metres 
from Saker’s old church, which had been handed over to the Basel 
Mission, the indigenous Baptists, under the leadership of the Duala 
pastor, Josua Dibundu, built themselves a church, which they called 
after Saker’s first station: Bethel. After that they set up an independent 
church under the name of the Native Baptist Church. 

When they heard this news, the German Baptist communities 
founded a missionary society, which a few years later took the name 
of ‘Missionsgesellschaft der deutschen Baptisten’, with headquarters 
in Berlin. Its first missionary came to Duala in December 1891. 
Received at first triumphantly, he in turn came up against the 
autonomous spirit of the Africans, and the situation was only clarified 
by a new scission. From then on, there were three churches: the in- 
digenous Baptist Church, the Baptist Church attached to the mission 
in Berlin and the Evangelical Church founded by the Basel Mission. 

It cannot too often be repeated what harm this parcelling out of 
the Church, caused by questions of rites and forms, did to the 
evangelization of Cameroon by the Protestant missions, and at a 
time when no Roman Catholic mission was at work at Duala. Even 
to-day the problem of baptism is a bone of contention for the churches 
of this region, where division continues to grow. 

It would perhaps be worth while to study this problem in detail 
and to consider whether it would not be possible to undertake 
evangelistic work in pagan territory without arousing forthwith, as 
regards questions of organization and exterior forms, such obstacles 
and such regrettable divisions. 

The Basel Mission represents incontestably the most remarkable 
achievement of the German phase in Cameroon. It was the period 
of organization, and of the extension of the field. In the course of 
the years, and of the gradual penetration of the interior, new stations 
were founded as much as 300 kilometres from the coast. It was a 
solidly established conquest, with the territory methodically occupied 
and the organization of the indigenous church more and more highly 
developed, with day-schools, boarding-schools, the training of 
church leaders, catechists, evangelists and pastors by means of 
schools and special courses, all well established and with abundant 
literature, religious and educational, in the indigenous language. 

There is one fact which should be noted: a first conference of 
evangelical missions took place at Buea in July, 1914, bringing 
together some twenty delegates of the four missions then working 
in South Cameroon: the Basel Mission, the American Presbyterians, 
the Berlin Baptists and the Gossner Mission, this last having only 
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begun work a few months before. This important conference was 
led by the missionary Lutz, the head of the Basel Mission in 
Cameroon, and sought to co-ordinate the whole of the activity of the 
different Protestant missions. 

The work, then, was flourishing and full of promise, upon the 
outbreak of the first world war, which was to throw the missionary 
activity into confusion. 

Out of some 150 German-speaking missionaries in Cameroon in 
August 1914, only four escaped expulsion or internment and were 
able to remain in the territory, though without full freedom of 
movement. Thus the responsibility for the work once more fell 
entirely on the African workers, especially on the five pastors recently 
ordained in the three Duala churches. 

After an initial bewilderment, justly caused by the spectacle of 
Christian nations fighting each other on African soil, and by the 
brutal expulsion even of missionaries belonging to neutral countries, 
the indigenous communities pulled themselves together and, from 
October 1914 onwards, the church services were held regularly again 
at Duala. In the interior, matters were more difficult; some defections 
took place, and in the north, at Fumban, Muslim persecution began. 
Undoubtedly the war and the departure of the missionaries were 
responsible for a marked deterioration in the spiritual and moral life 
of the Cameroon Christians—a deterioration from which they never 
completely recovered—but as a whole one cannot but admire the 
vitality of these young churches and the fidelity with which African 
pastors set out on journeys of several hundreds of kilometres to visit 
remote districts. 

February, 1917, saw the arrival at Duala of the first three 
missionaries sent out by the Paris Evangelical Missionary Society, 
led by Pastor Elie Allégret and with instructions to survey the 
situation on the spot and to help the indigenous churches. 

When, in 1919, the committee decided upon the adoption of this 
new mission field, the Paris missionaries gradually took matters in 
hand, reassembled all the former workers of the Church and, in the 
course of the years, visited one region after another, reopening © 
certain stations in them and establishing schools. 

But French Protestantism, because of its marked numerical 
weakness as compared with German Protestantism, could not 
possibly send to Cameroon, in material means or in personnel, 
more than a very small part of the missionary forces of the pre-1914 
period. Consequently, stations had to be closed and others given up 
to neighbouring societies, nearly all the boarding-schools disappeared 
and it was ten years before any more indigenous pastors were 
ordained. Moreover, the churches were separated by political 
frontiers, the former German Cameroon having been divided into 
two mandated territories, under France and Britain respectively. 

21 " 
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All this had a profound effect on the Church. It is true that it 
stood up well to the crisis, but it was not ready to take on in permanent 


fashion the responsibilities which circumstances had required it to | 


carry in emergency. The mission ought to have been able forthwith 
to resume charge of all the essential posts and to carry on for a good 


long time with equivalent forces. But the Paris Mission could not do | 
so alone, and it was only in November 1925 that the Basel Mission 


was officially authorized to resume its activity on British territory. 
Out of this situation there arose, for the indigenous communities, a 
feeling of uneasiness. They never understood, and certainly never 
accepted, this sudden weakening of the work, the abandoning of 
certain regions, stations or branches of the missionary activity. In 
the minds of the pastors, too, there were always certain things which 
they did not understand, in regard to the sharing of responsibilities 
with the missionaries and to the nature of their authority in the 
direction of the work. Psychologically, too, the passage from the 
German to the French régime signified the end of the Protestant 
asiacany and the beginning of a prodigious development of 
oman Catholicism, which in fifty years doubled the achievement of 
Protestantism which had been in the field for a century. 

The Paris Mission did all it could to develop its work and it 
quite obviously could not be held responsible for a situation which, 
as we are trying to show, was the result of the interplay of historical 
developments. The French Protestant effort of to-day certainly 
compares more than favourably with that of the German period. 

In 1926, a missionary was placed in the populous Bamiléké 
region. In 1927 the first doctor arrived. In the next fifteen years 
three new stations were founded and the indigenous pastoral body 
increased fourfold, so that in 1945 the centenary of the Cameroon 
Mission could be celebrated with joy and gratitude. More recently 
still, the educational and theological work has been reinforced by 
the foundation of an inter-mission secondary school and an inter- 
field school of theology (for Gabon, Togo and Cameroon). Finally, 
from the ecclesiastical point of view, the two churches, Baptist and 
Evangelical, have been encouraged in their progress towards 
autonomy by the consideration or the granting of constitutions, even 
though they are not yet legally recognized. In all that there is an 
achievement which compels admiration. 

2. SomME PrEsENT-Day ProsBLems. None the less, there are a 
number of problems which we must now examine more closely. 

Since the second world war, Cameroon has developed with great 
rapidity from the social and political points of view. Its inhabitants, 
under certain conditions, qualify as electors and citizens, and the 
representatives of the people sit in all the local and metropolitan 
assemblies. The country is equipping itself and developing at a 
feverish pace in the economic and industrial fields. The large towns 
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are growing, especially Duala, the port of Cameroon, where the 
population has doubled in a few years and now totals 70,000. 

All this is not without its consequences for the social order. 
Young people in their thousands are coming out of the interior of 
the country and giving up their traditional occupations to look for 
more remunerative work with the Europeans. If they find it with 
relative ease, they do so at the expense of grave counter-effects, 
such as the loss of contact with their native milieu and, as a rule, 
with the Church as well. For, for reasons in the realm of language, 
or because it simply has not the spiritual forces with which to carry 
out the task, the Church is not in a position in the great centres to 
guide and evangelize these young people, who quickly fall victims 
to the moral disorder which results from their social uprooting. In 
the towns themselves, the social problems are no less grave; and it 
must suffice to illustrate them here from the example of Duala. 

When they first made contact with the Europeans, the original 
inhabitants, who were all proprietors of customary lands, under- 
stood the value of land-ownership. But attracted by money, and 
unable to resist the purchase price offered by European individuals 
or enterprises, they sold their well-situated urban properties and 
were themselves reduced to renting accommodation in another 
quarter and to setting themselves up further inland, thus helping 
to form a real proletariat and accelerating the dislocation of the- 
traditional social order. And so, in another form, and perhaps 
without the African being fully aware of it, the old policy of ex- 
propriation and segregation took effect. 

The river, formerly the centre of traditional life, is now, for 
certain districts of the town, several kilometres away. It is the whole 
customary form of tribal life which is being affected. 

Such transformations, connected with the political evolution of 
the country, with the introduction of syndicates and business 
schemes, and with the accentuation of the race problem (an inevitable 
consequence of such rapid development), cannot but cause troubles 
of every kind. 

All this would not be serious if the indigenous Church had 
developed parallel with this evolution and had prepared itself to 
grapple with the new problems and needs. 

Before the first world war, the Church in Cameroon represented 
the élite of the country, both intellectually and socially, and the 
mission had by far the best and the most numerous schools. Un- 
fortunately, the same cannot be said to-day, since for many years 
neither the school system nor the method of training church workers 
has improved, with the result that we are faced to-day with a real 
crisis in the provision of personnel both for school and for church. 
It looks, moreover, as if, for a good many years, the missions, 
perhaps unconsciously, and influenced by temptations of a material 
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kind, tended to shift the centre of their activity from the spiritual to 
the social domain. 

The incontestable superiority of the general standard of teaching 
at the time of the German missions was due to the existence of ample 
literature in the indigenous languages, which enabled young Africans 
to put in a good basis of culture to begin with in their maternal 
tongue, before embarking on the study of a European language. 
But this instruction in the indigenous language has now completely 
disappeared, primary teaching being given, from the first year, 
entirely in French. Without question this is a mistake, and we need 
look nowhere else for the explanation of the bad results » zing shown 
to-day, or of the maladjustment and uprootedness trom which 
young people are suffering. 

In this same sphere should be noted, as far as missions are 
concerned, the absence of adequate or properly adapted establish- 
ments for the education of girls, especially boarding-schools. This 
deficiency constitutes a grave problem for the young Christian 
males, who have the greatest difficulty in finding, in their everyday 
environment, life partners with whom to set up a real home. 

And finally, the secular character of the official teaching has 
certainly reduced the possibilities of the Church exercising religious 
and moral influence over young people. Outside this point of view 
it is not possible to understand, for example, the Africans’ excessively 
violent reactions against the official high-school for girls, which was 
sacked at the time of the disturbances which took place at Duala in 
September 1945. 

But it is the inadequacy of the training of workers for the Church 
which deserves the most serious attention of all. In a recent article 
in Feuille du Sou, the Basel Mission magazine, for March-April, 
1950, Missions-Inspector Witschi, of that Mission, describes very 
precisely what he calls ‘the poverty of indigenous preachers’: 


In the whole of Cameroon, right down to the smallest Christian groups, 
Bush School teachers are to be found by the hundred who are in addition 
fulfilling the service of preachers in the native tongue. Their capacity for 
this réle is in inverse ratio to their great number! Many of them, the 
majority, no doubt, are obliged, in view of the slenderness of their salaries, 
to have a supplementary occupation which often absorbs a great deal of 
their time. . . . But it is very understandable that precisely those who are 
the most capable prefer to turn to the profession of ordinary teachers, 
which is much better paid. As to the pastors who serve the large parishes, 
they are small in number, badly instructed and for the most part old. All 
this shows how much we need to concentrate our efforts first and foremost 
on the training of pastors and evangelists. 


This state of affairs too is to some extent attributable to the fact 
that, after the first world war, the work was resumed with nothing 
like adequate forces, but that is no consolation. 

In recent years a clear tendency has been remarked on the part 
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of educated young people—the so-called évolués—to break away 
from the regular church life because it lags far behind the present 
evolution of the country and no longer seems capable of giving them 
anything they want or of meeting their problems and expectations. 
It is obvious what tragic consequences the persistence of such a 
situation could have for the Church. This fact, moreover, partially 
explains the extraordinary success which has attended syndical and 
= propaganda, towards which young people, thirsting for 
nowledge and anxious to do something active, readily turn. 

By means of youth work (Scouts, Y.M.C.A, etc.) and of the intro- 
duction of Christian literature in French, the mission is endeavour- 
ing to fill this gap. But so far the means available are inadequate 
and the European youth movements require basic and intricate 
adaptation before they can render the services expected of them. 

n the internal life of the Church, too, there are plenty of 
problems. We have already mentioned the question of baptism, which 
continues constantly to arouse thorny disputes, quite apart from the 
fact that the crumbling of the Church into different denominations, 
which is provoked by the question of baptism, is the cause of a great 
weakening of the Protestant Christian influence. 

We ought to examine in detail the problem of church discipline, 
a cause of frequent differences of opinion among missionaries 
themselves and between missionaries and indigenous pastors. What 
obstacles to evangelization and to the conversion of the heathen 
have been raised by an ill-conceived discipline, introduced and 
imposed by the mission even before the Church was constituted! 
What mistakes and hypocrisy have been caused, for instance, in the 
realm of marriage by seeking to abolish absolutely and immediately, 
as pagan and immoral, the traditional forms of the native custom! 

In this connexion, the following characteristic example is quoted 
from Duala: Pastor J. Dibundu, one of the first Duala pastors, 
ordained in 1883 by the missionaries of the B.M.S, was compelled 
by them to make what is called a marriage without dowry, a marriage, 
that is to say, not sanctioned by the customary payment in money 
and in kind to the bride’s family. Consequently, and in accordance 
with the native law, this pastor’s children were regarded as belonging 
not to him but to the mother’s family. For the sake of church dis- 
cipline, the missionaries had simply succeeded in dislocating home 
and family. And our pastor, anxious to regain possession of his own 
children, and to ensure legitimate descent, had to pay out to his wife’s 
family clan—secretly, in order not to risk being penalized by his 
missionaries—the traditional dowry. 

On this question of marriage alone many examples could be 
quoted. And what about the problem of polygamy? Is it really 
legitimate to ask of a man whom the Gospel has reached while he is 
living a polygamous life to witness to his faith by beginning his 
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Christian life with a number of divorces, almost certainly exposing 
the wives whom he abandons to prostitution or to new polygamous 
unions? 

Nothing has yet been definitely resolved in this delicate field 
of church discipline, which all too often causes innumerable mis- 
understandings in the African mind and provokes profound resist- 
ance. Nor must one forget to mention the abuses and the pharisaism 
which are engendered right at the heart of the Church when the 
Sacrament of Holy Communion is used as a punitive measure in the 
exercise of church discipline. 

Such, in brief, are some of the problems which face us in 
Cameroon and which show how important it is constantly to re-think 
our missionary work right down to its foundations. 

The picture may well seem dark; and yet, if one considers the 
mission field in its entirety, there can be no question but that the 
power of God is manifesting itself in abundant blessings. Are there 
not to-day, in the whole of the Cameroon territory, 250,000 Protestant 
Christians, nearly ten per cent of the whole population? Are there not 
twenty-five churches in Duala, in which every Sunday the Gospel 
is proclaimed in five languages to some twenty thousand faithful? 
And can one not think with joy of the work already accomplished, 
of the translation of the Bible into several languages and of the 
existence of strongly constituted indigenous churches capable of 
living by their own means and with synods over which African 
pastors are able to preside? 

The difficulties, it is true, are many in number, and time presses; 
and we must therefore redouble our ardour and look for eve 
means which will enable us to respond better to the appeals whic 
come to us, leaving no opening for ‘either modern ideologies, or 
the old paganism which is always striving to revive, or Islam, to 
occupy this wonderful field which only the Gospel can fertilize. 

Many doors are open, the chiefs and the authorities are favourably 
deonatl towards Christianity and souls are still receptive. Let us 
work, then, with ever greater fidelity among the young churches still 
weak and hesitant, asking the Lord Himself to awaken and direct 
His Church and constantly to extend its frontiers. 

And let us work also with the same fidelity among our old 
churches in Europe, so that they may understand with increasing 
clarity their apostolic task, and among our missionary societies, 
so that the Church of Jesus Christ may accomplish more completely, 
more profoundly and with joy the mission which has been entrusted 
to it by its risen and all-powerful Lord. 


JEAN RENE BRUTSCH 
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THOMAS JESSE JONES 
CRUSADER FOR AFRICA 


By J. W. C. DOUGALL, D.D. 


i yw are good reasons why we ought to give thanks to God 
for the life and work of Thomas Jesse Jones. When he died in 
New York City on January 5th of this year there ended a career 
which could be described as exceptionally influential in the history 
of our connexion with Africa. There were, of course, other factors 
combining to bring about a great awakening as to the importance 
of education in Africa. There were other people working at the aims 
and principles which should decide the course and character of this 
educational advance. We may claim, however, that these other 
influences came to a point of focus in his visits to Africa and found 
their expression through his vigorous and inspiring personality. 

Thomas Jesse Jones, born in North Wales on August 4th, 1873, 
migrated with his family to the United States as a boy of nine. He 
spent his childhood in Middleport, Ohio, a mining and industrial 
centre where first he began to interest himself in social conditions. 
After studying at Washington and Lee University, Virginia, and 
Marietta College, Ohio, he entered Columbia University, New York, 
where he took first his M.A. and then his Ph.D. It was during this 
time that he developed his interest-and knowledge along the line of 
sociology. He worked in the University Social Settlement in New 
York City and, under the direction of Professor Giddings, conducted 
a long and careful enquiry into the housing and living conditions of 
Jewish and Italian families on which he based his doctor’s thesis, 
‘The Sociology of a New York City Block’ (1904). He had also 
taken his B.D. at Union Theological Seminary in 1900, but it is 

robably true to say that his religious as well as his educational 
interest found its outlet in sociological forms rather than in the more 
personal, devotional or theological aspects of the Church’s life and 
faith. 

The time was at hand when we can detect that his steps were 
being directed towards Africa. He received an invitation to join the 
staff of Hampton Institute, Virginia, as Director of the Research 
Department and Associate Chaplain. Thus began his association 
with the American Negro and with Negro education in particular. 
If we trace his ideas of education to their source we come at once 
to the figure of General Armstrong. As agent of the Freedmen’s 
Bureau, Armstrong had founded Hampton Institute in 1868, three 
311 
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years after the close of the Civil War. Its purpose was very definite 
and practical: to train the kind of teachers needed by the coloured 
people in order to establish themselves as a self-respecting, industrious 
and successful community among the whites of the southern states. 
In Armstrong’s ideas of education for life, and the content of 
industrial, agricultural and domestic subjects taught at Hampton, 
we see the very emphasis which Jesse Jones was later to apply in 
Africa. He was never tired of expressing his debt to Hampton, 
particularly to Dr Frissell, General Armstrong’s successor, a man 
whose insight and character made a deep impression on him. Here 
was the Christian religion at work in a school community where 
white teachers and coloured students were on the best of terms and 
where all the activities inside and outside the schoolroom were 
directed to the practical aspects of life and livelihood. 

At this time, also, Jesse Jones met Aggrey, the African, and 
brought him to preach in the chapel at Hampton. This meeting, 
which Dr Edwin Smith has described in his ‘Life’ of Aggrey, was to 
have the most profound and far-reaching influence. What Aggrey 
owed to Jesse Jones can hardly be measured. Jones was to become 
his most trusted adviser and teacher. It was he who urged Aggrey 
on to new endeavours and taught him to believe in and develop his 
powers of teaching and speaking. Jones also brought Aggrey into 
touch with a circle of prominent and influential people and 
eventually took him to Africa. In doing so, Jones opened up a range 
of possibilities for Africans and for African education which other- 
wise would have remained longer unsuspected or would have been 
stimulated by less noble examples. 

From Hampton, Jones went to the U.S. Census Bureau and 
then to the U.S. Bureau of Education. He was an employee of the 
Bureau when in 1913 he was appointed by the Phelps-Stokes Fund 
as its agent to make a field study of Negro education. By arrange- 
ment with the Bureau, the Fund met the expenses of salary and 
travel, while the Bureau provided the facilities for the enquiry, so 
that after two years Jones published the results of the survey in 
two volumes entitled Negro Education in the United States. Before 
the end of the first world war, Jones was given leave of absence by 
the Bureau and went, under the auspices of the Y.M.C.A, to France 
to study the conditions of the Negro soldier and how these might 
be improved. It was as a result of this visit that Jones exercised 
himself to ease the re-entry of the Negro soldier into civil life, and 
his voice was effective in the establishment of a permanent 
Commission on Inter-racial Co-operation in the Southern States. 
On his way back from Europe he met in London Dr J. H. Oldham, 
who in turn introduced him to Mr A. G. Fraser, then chairman of 
the Commission on Village Education in India. Later Dr Oldham, 
in the course of a visit to the United States, was introduced by 
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Jones to Aggrey. So the several links of the chain were put together 
which led to the Phelps-Stokes Commission to Africa, Aggrey’s 
membership of the Commission and, later, his appointment as 
Vice-Principal of Achimota College in his own mother-country, the 
Gold Coast, under its first Principal, Mr Fraser. 

The course of the next two years is so congested with the traffic 
of ideas, groups, meetings and decisions that it becomes difficult to 
disentangle. Three people, however, emerge as influencing the 
prospects and policy of African education, and the three were all 
working in collaboration. There is first Jesse Jones himself who, 
urged on, supported and advised by Dr Oldham, took the first 
Phelp-Stokes Commission to West, South and Equatorial Africa 
under the auspices of the missionary societies of North America 
and Europe, and with sufficient backing from the governments of 
the Colonial Powers to get a good reception from the local govern- 
ments in Africa. This Commission visited Sierra Leone, Liberia, 
Gold Coast, Nigeria, Cameroons, Congo, Angola and the Union of 
South Africa, between September 1920 and August 1921. The 
membership of the Commission included Dr Aggrey, Dr Hollenbeck 
of the American Board Mission at Angola, Dr and Mrs Wilkie of 
the United Free Church of Scotland and Mr L. A. Roy, Secretary 
of the Phelps-Stokes Fund. Jesse Jones was its chairman and pre- 
pared the Report. His energy, his desire for the co-operation of every 
possible agency in education and his fundamental interest in relating 
education to the needs of the common people gave in every territory 
a stimulus and encouragement to the government officials and 
missionaries who were concerned to advance the condition of the 
African. Dr Aggrey’s présence then and later acted like a powerful 
tonic to the dormant or emerging aspirations of African youth. 
Always he preached what he had learnt himself from Jesse Jones 
and other teachers: the advancement of the African through hard 
work, patience and sacrifice, together with the closest and most 
cordial welcome to all the efforts of the white missionary, government 
official or settler who was ready to espouse the cause of African 
education. 

Among those who had studied the report of this Commission 
was Mr Ormsby-Gore, now Lord Harlech, who was then Under- 
Secretary of State for the Colonies. His interest in Africa and in 
the work of Jesse Jones led him to invite Dr Oldham to prepare a 
memorandum on ‘Educational Policy in Africa’. This was duly 
drawn up, discussed and approved by the Education Committee of 
the Conference of British Missionary Societies at a meeting in 
May 1923 and presented to a conference held at the Colonial Office 
on June 6th of that year. The conference, presided over by Mr 
Ormsby-Gore, was attended by a number of Colonial Governors 
from Africa, Sir Frederick (later Lord) Lugard, the Archbishop of 
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Canterbury (Randall Davidson), Dr Garfield Williams, Dr Oldham 
and Jesse Jones himself. From this most decisive meeting and on 
the basis of Dr Oldham’s memorandum, there came the suggestion, 
later approved by the Secretary of State, to appoint a Standing 
Committee on Education in Africa. In July of that same year this 
body was constituted as the Advisory Committee on Native 
Education in British Tropical African Dependencies, with the 
Under-Secretary of State for the Colonies as its chairman. It had 
its own permanent secretary in the person of Major Hanns Vischer, 
who had been Director of Education in Northern Nigeria and it 
included representatives of the missionary societies, ex-Governors 
and prominent university people. 

Then in January 1924 Jesse Jones sailed with the second Com- 
mission to Africa. Again it was sent by the Phelps-Stokes Fund and 
under the auspices of the missionary societies of North America 
and Great Britain. The secretary of the newly formed Advisory 
Committee at the Colonial Office was one of its members. Once 
again Jones took Aggrey with him, but the second Commission had 
a more representative character,than the first, for it had in addition 
Dr James H. Dillard, President of the Jeanes and Slater Funds, 
funds which had done a great deal to improve Negro education in 
the southern states, Dr H. L. Shantz, agriculturalist and botanist 
from the Bureau of Agriculture in Washington, Dr Garfield Williams, 
then Education Secretary of the Church Missionary Society, and 
Dr C. T. Loram, a member of the Native Affairs Commission in 
the Union of South Africa, author of The Education of the South 
African Native. The Commission visited Abyssinia, Kenya, Uganda, 
Tanganyika, Zanzibar, Nyasaland, Portuguese East Africa, Southern 
and Northern Rhodesia, and sailed from the Union of South Africa 
on its return journey. Its report, while it added nothing to the 

eneral principles and aims of African education as outlined by the 
co Commission, drove home the same lessons with added force 
and authority. The Commission was accorded every facility by 
governments and missions to examine the facts, and its visits every- 
where helped to multiply the interest and support for a new drive 
in African education. The preparation of the Report was again 
Jesse Jones’s work. The two Reports together and the establishment 
of the Advisory Committee, followed by the publication of the 
White Paper on Educational Policy in British Tropical Africa (1925), 
may be regarded as setting the pace and direction of African educa- 
tion for the period when the foundations of the educational system 
were laid in many parts of British Colonial Africa and even in other 
places administered by the Colonial Office. 

We might perhaps regard the year 1925, when the Report of the 
second Commission was published, under the title Education in East 
Africa, as the climax of Jesse Jones’s work for Africa. All his previous 
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experience had led up to this point. After it his colleagues and pupils 
were to take up his ideas and work them out in many different places. 
Many were to visit the United States at his instigation, supported 
by the resources of the Phelps-Stokes and other Funds, to study 
Negro education and to take back the fruits of their experience to 
Africa. He was their adviser and he opened many doors for them 
during these visits. He himself continued as Educational Director 
of the Phelps-Stokes Fund. From time to time he worked in new 
fields, in the Near East, for example, in 1929 and then among the 
Navajo Indians in 1937. But his primary interest was always Negro 
education in the United States and the activities of American phil- 
anthropic and missionary agencies in and on behalf of Africa. The 
South African Institute of Race Relations and its associated Joint 
Councils of Europeans and Africans owed much to his inspiration 
and guidance. Mr J. D. Rheinallt Jones, its first Director, once 
wrote to him, ‘You showed us the way of peaceful co-operation 
between Black and White. The Commission was a new example to 
us’. To Jesse Jones have been attributed the interest of the Carnegie 
Corporation in British Africa and its support of the Jeanes schools. 
His, too, was the stimulus of many a progressive experiment in 
education in non-British Africa, including Liberia. But the British 
territories, thanks to his contacts with Dr Oldham and the Colonial 
Office, gained the greatest benefits. In an introduction to Jesse 
Jones’s book, Four Essentials of Education (1926), Sir Michael Sadler, 
then Master of, University College, Oxford, and a member of the 
Advisory Committee at the Colonial Office, went so far as to claim: 
‘More than any other man he has given a new turn to British 
administrative policy in regard to African Native education’. 
It remains only to mention briefly some of the characteristic 
ideas which Jesse Jones brought into prominence in the theory and 
ractice of African education. He was fond of describing health and 
ygiene, use of environment (including agriculture and handicrafts), 
home-life and recreation as the ‘simples’, or essentials, of education. 
These were to him the fundamental objectives, and the three R’s 
were no more than the tools needed to acquire the arts and habits 
of a full a life. It may be said that there was nothing 
revolutionary in such ideas. Nothing at all, but it is amazing to look 
back and see how slow the governments and voluntary agencies 
had been in applying these simple, almost obvious, principles. The 


‘content and method of the school subjects had not been generally 


derived from these essentials. Text-books and curricula had not 
been adapted to suit conditions in Africa; and the life for which 
children were being educated seemed often remote from the reality 
of their environment. Much controversy has arisen at times as to 
the place and merits of adaptation. African teachers and pupils have 
been suspicious of it as implying a second-best, a kind of racial 
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discrimination, like developing the African ‘along his own lines’. 
But it was never that with Jesse Jones. He wanted for the whites 
the same fundamental education, and lamented the neglect of these 
essentials in much of the education given to boys and girls in America 
and Europe. His whole theory of education as a preparation for life, 
a community life, as indeed identical so far as possible with life 
itself, had proved its value in the education of the Negro in the 
United States after the Civil War. In Africa it was again opportune 
because it gave the African the opportunity to show his capacity by 
improving the life of his community in health, economic skill and 
social organization, with the assistance of government and missionary 
agencies. We may justly claim that the infectious confidence and 
enthusiasm of Thomas Jesse Jones in this field of education captured 
both Africans and Europeans and made possible a new combination 
of forces working for African welfare. 

It should be remembered that, up to 1918, as Arthur Mayhew 
noted in Education in the Colomal Empire (1938), there was no 
adequate consideration by the Colonial Office of educational 
questions. Only after the first world war did home interest in the 
education of Africans begin to stir. There was a political interest in 
the Colonies to which the Mandate principle of the League of 
Nations contributed. The International Missionary Council, under 
Dr Oldham’s leadership, was busy collecting evidence and promoting 
joint study by the missionary societies. But there were no govern- 
ment schools at that time in Uganda, Nyasaland, Tanganyika or 
Northern Rhodesia, and only the sketchiest of education departments 
in some other territories. Government assistance to mission schools 
was negligible. There was no common ground as.to the aims of 
African education. In Kenya, as in other territories where European 
opinion counted for a good deal, there was a widespread and not 
deeuuthar unfounded distrust of education as ill-adapted to the 
needs of the African. Sometimes this view concealed another and 
more selfish concern that Government should support only the kind 
of education and training which would produce the needed clerks 
or artisans for employment by the European. There was often a 
complete lack of interest in the African community for its own sake, 
and education did not seem to offer any hope of improving the life 
on the land. The Phelps-Stokes Commissions dislodged much of 
this apathy and misunderstanding. Dr Oldham has quoted Lord 
Delamere, the then leader of the European community throughout 
East Africa, as stating that the visit of Jesse Jones and his Commission 
in 1924 marked a turning-point between the different forces in 
Africa and first convinced the European settlers that they could 
enter with sympathy into the efforts of missions and governments 
for African education. Thomas Jesse Jones focused the attention 
and harmonized the different agencies in such a way as to make 
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possible a new movement just, at the right time and after the 
necessary preparation had been carried out. He opened the eyes of 
many responsible leaders of ope to see the possibilities latent in 
the African and to the kind of education which would develop these 
possibilities for the welfare of all the races and communities living 
side by side in Africa. His genial humanity, his gift of friendship 
and his power to enlist sympathy and to arouse enthusiasm for his 
own educational principles and methods made him a personality to 
be loved and followed. So he was able to make African education as 
it were a holy crusade and to do what has been called a prophet’s 
work and to share a prophet’s vision. 
J. W. C. DouGaLL 








EVANGELISM AND THE JEWISH PEOPLE! 
By E. G. HOMRIGHAUSEN, Tx.D., D.D. 


these evangelization of the Jews is at once the easiest and the 
most difficult of tasks. In one sense, the Jews are closer to 
the Gospel of Jesus Christ, and in another sense they are farther 
from it than Gentiles. Jesus was of their own flesh and blood, one 
of their own sons of the Law, one whose life and work were deeply 
rooted in their own heritage and tradition. And yet, there is some- 
thing about Him that repels the Jews and causes them to feel that 
He is their enemy. He destroyed Israel, said one of Judaism’s greatest 
philosophers. Having been received by the Gentiles and having 
become the centre of a new Israel in the earth, we would imagine 
that Jews might well rejoice that the world has come into their 
heritage. On the contrary, they have difficulty in receiving this 
Jesus from the hands of ‘outsiders’, and they are offended at the 
thought of joining a faith which demands, so it seems to them, that 
they become members of another community which places Jesus 
at the centre of its faith and life. Of course, a great deal of history 
has taken place through the centuries, history that is filled with 
incidents and experiences which have widened the gap between the 
Christian and the Hebrew communities and also the gap between 
Jesus and His people. 

Anyone aware of the profound nature of the subject under discus- 
sion is hesitant to consider it. No one can discuss this problem unless 
he knows Hebrew lore and tradition. Certainly no one can enter 
into the problem without a deep sense of sympathy for what has 
happened in these latter years. And certainly, no Christian is in a 
position to attempt a statement on the evangelization of the Jewish 

eople unless he knows the Old Testament roots of his Christian 
aith. All too often, the New Testament has been torn out of its 
Old Testament context and made to stand by itself. The life of 
Christianity has been thereby uprooted from the soil out of which 
it grew. The two covenants are organically related, and no evangeliza- 
tion of Jews which is based only on the New Testament can get, 
it would seem, very far. 

We in the Federal Council of Churches have not sought to deal 
with the Jews as though they were a special problem in evangelism; 
we have always dealt with them as with people who were meant to 
hear the Gospel. This has been my method in parish work as a 
pastor. It has always been my view that the best way to bring the 


1 An address delivered at a conference on “The Church and the Jewish People 
in America’, held in New York in October, 1949. 
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Gospel to any person is to do it through his neighbours in the com- 
munity in which he lives. Why should the ambassador of Christ 
accentuate racial and credal differences by making special cases of 
people? The Gospel must not divide; it must help all men to become 
‘new creatures’. And while the churches ought to recognize the 
differences between persons and groups, they ought not to adjust 
the Gospel to accommodate these differences. True, the churches 
live among people who are different, but they cannot claim to be 
called Christian if they do not seek to draw all men into a unity in 
which the barriers between men are broken down. ‘In Christ, there 
is neither Jew nor Gentile.’ Churches which do not seek to make 
that new unity manifest need to be evangelized further; they are 
fields for evangelistic effort. If Jews do not find in churches a kind 
of fellowship which goes beyond Gentilism, the churches ought to 
be aware and ashamed of their sub-Christian witness. 
There is great need for a conference of this kind. While we ought 
to employ the parish or the neighbour and community approach, 
we must undertake continued study and research into ways and 
means of reaching certain kinds of people. Some need to make it 
their special ministry and vocation to find ways and means of ap- 
proaching the Jewish people. The World Council of Churches Study 
Department is now at work on a project dealing with the evangeliza- 
tion of modern mass man. Certainly he is a type. One might also 
add to the list the modern intellectual agnostics.on our university 
and college campuses. There are others, to be sure. In the face, 
therefore, of the special problems which this kind of evangelism 
poses, we should give serious thought to evangelism among Jews. 


I 


First of all, we cannot regard evangelism as an extra task in 
which Christians or the churches may engage as they please. It is 
a ‘must’, and it is inherent in the nature of the Faith itself. The 
mandate to evangelize people can be traced back to the Old Testa- 
ment itself, with its amazing dynamic and thrust of the revelation 
of God. It is anything but national and racial. It is universal in its 
intention and total in its sweep and application. In a sense, Jesus’s 
great commission is climactic of the Old Testament revelation. The 
very nature of the Gospel in the Old and New Testaments is evangel- 
istic. It is good news, and it is intended for all men. Its origin is in 
the revealing God who comes to men to redeem them by His truth 
and grace. He takes the initiative. (It often seems as though the 
dilemma of the Jews is right here: they sense the universality of 
the Old Testament revelation and yet they cannot be missionary 
because it involves winning proselytes to their racial and national 
heritage. While the Old Testament is messianic and hence missionary, 
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Judaism cannot express its messianic nature because it is not 
fulfilled. In short, the religion of the Jews is universal, but they 
do not know how to implement that universality except in their 
own Judaism. This is one of the reasons for Jewish instability. Jesus 
Christ naturally breaks through to the intended universality of the 
Old Testament. He is the fulfilment of Israel. Indeed, the best 
point of contact with Jewish people may well be to enable them to 
sense the meaning of the Old’Testament.) 

Evangelism, therefore, is a ‘must’. It is inherent in the Christian 
Faith, because God is an active, redeeming God. We have no choice 
in this matter. An unevangelistic Church or Christian is an impossi- 
bility. And we have no alternative but to take this Gospel to all 
men, and to the Jewish people in particular because they are so 
close to the Christian Faith. We hood to feel an especial sympath 
for these spiritual kinsmen, for we have so much in common wi 
them and we have received so much from their heritage. We can 
never forget how Jesus yearned for His own people, and how Paul 
was willing to be anathema for the sake of his brethren. 

Other arguments could be added to the thesis that evangelism 
is a necessity because it is inherent in our faith. Surely the action 
of God on man’s behalf is news of an extraordinary nature. Those 
who have come to know it in experience cannot hold their peace. 
There is a compelling power of Christian experience which makes 
us debtors to all men and faithful stewards of the Gospel of God. 

Further, we cannot but feel increasingly the authority of Jesus 
Christ: His truth, His life, His mercy. He is Lord, and we have not 
yet understood the full implications of that Lordship in all the areas 
of life and action. We may also add that evangelism is inherent in 
our love for the neighbour. We are not only bound up with one 
another in the bundle of life; we are bound together in the ties of 
mutual responsibility. Never was this more evident than to-day when 
this world, which is one, wants to be one world in the face of a welter 
of conflicting worlds of men which seek to maintain themselves. Yet 
there is something warm about Christian neighbour love learned 
from Christ, who loved us while we were yet sinners. Anyone 
who has experienced that neighbour love cannot help but exercise 
responsibility for his neighbour. 

Evangelism, moreover, is necessary because of the nature of 
man, who is restless until he rests in God. It is inherent in the 
nature of society, for man finds his brother in the community of 
truth and love. Evangelism is also a necessity because it is onl 
through obedience to Christ that we really know Him. Only throu 
obedience are the gifts of the Spirit received. So, in the face of the 

roblem of evangelizing the Jews, I would say that evangelism 
is essential. Certainly the Gospel is for all men, and especially for 
those who have the Old Testament. 
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II 


Second, evangelism must include all men, It is rather difficult 
to understand why it is that to-day the churches skirt around Jews 
and Communists in their evangelizing efforts. It may be that they 
are avoiding the so-called ‘mass man’ in populated urban centres as 
well. These three groups are in some ways expressions of the 
Church’s sins of omission. They confront us as judgments upon our 
failure. Fortunately, new efforts are being made to bring the Gospel 
to these enon. 

The history of Christian evangelism among the Jews is a long 
and a growing one. Henry Seymour Brown was right when he said 
that the whole cause of missions stands or falls with Jewish missions, 
for the nature of the Christian Gospel is at stake in Jewish missions, 
as are the quality and character of the Christianity of the churches. 
It is not only because the United States has become the most popular 
Jewish area on earth that we must recognize these people as potential 
hearers and believers of the Gospel. Surely, the Jew is a new element 
in our national missionary work, and an important one. No longer 
can these millions of Jewish people be ignored; they are a powerful 
group in national and international society. Without looking upon 
them as possible members for our churches (which I regard as 
immoral), but looking at them in relation to their number, potentiality 
and plight, we have a great responsibility under God towards these 
neighbours. 

The Jewish people, moreover, in our time have been coming 
into their own. In spite of the loss of some six millions in the Nazi 
Terror of Europe, the Zionist and Israeli cause has welded them 
together into a new consciousness, whether they are actually Zionists 
or only sympathizers. They are a power in the earth which ought 
to be brought under the judgment and mercy of God in Christ. One . 
cannot but respect the Jewish intelligence; and no one can deny 
that native endewment and minority discrimination have sharpened 
that intelligence. This power ought surely to represent a challenge 
to the churches to bring it under the reign of God in Christ. 

Furthermore, the relation of the Jewish people to the Christian 
Faith is a crucial one. They have a character about them which has 
been created by their religious faith. They are a religio-social group 
with a deep sense of destiny and apartness. The Jewish mind is one 
that we hardly appreciate, a fact that has been accentuated in recent 
times, with the Jews receiving world attention out of all proportion to 
their numbers. The establishment of Israel in Palestine may be 
differently interpreted, but of one thing we can be assured: Zionism 
is a resurgence of the Jewish sense of mission and destiny Zionism 
22 
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may be a false and dangerous expression of what it is these people 
are and seek to be. Whatever we may think, they are claimed by 
a mission which is mysterious and which is global in extent. Paul 
thought that God had deliberately kept Israel out of the Christian 
fold so that the Gentiles might come in, and that the turning of 
Israel to the Messiah would form the climax and goal of God’s 
historical purpose. Evangelization of the Jews, then, is something 
that we can never for a moment forget or neglect, for the relation 
of this ow to the Messiah would indeed mark something dramatic 
in the history of the Church, as well as of mankind. This messianic 
people preserves the messianic hope, and its pilgrimage through 
the centuries ought to make all mankind aware of the fact that 
history is a laboratory of God’s purpose, that history has a messianic 
meaning and that there is a full messianic age still to come. 

The Jews, again, are in many respects in a desperate condition. 
They are not only a people who have been sorely tried, and their 
numbers decimated, but their yearning for a home in Palestine also 
presents a rather pathetic’ picture. What is more, while millions of 
Jews may contribute to Zionism, and see in it a symbol of hope, 
they are nevertheless a scattered people. They lack cohesion. They 
number their millions in New York alone, but perhaps two million 
are pagans at heart and in their living. Perhaps two hundred thousand 
are Christian Scientists. Surely, our compassion for these people 
ought to be expressed as we see them living in the midst of the 
nations, yet feeling themselves somewhat uneasy in them. All is not 
well in Israel. Great sympathy should temper our judgments against 
these people, for they are like sheep without a shepherd. No evangel- 
ism hick seeks violently to accuse them of their sins will get far. 
Israel needs the understanding of a friend. Surely we owe a great 
debt to these spiritual forbears of ours. The children who have 
inherited the glories of the Old Testament Covenant community do 
well to engage in evangelizing with a deep sense of gratitude. We 
dare not forget that God’s Son was incarnate in a Jewish body, and 
that He chose to reveal Himself to mankind through the Jewish 
people. In many respects, their ways were ordained by God that we 
might enter into life. The stripes laid upon Israel have been our 
healing. The son of Israel is our Saviour and Lord. These things 
we must never forget. And Israel cannot escape its holy purpose 
and mission. Christians must help it to see and accept its mission, 
and cease to fight against its real nature and destiny. 


III 


There are difficulties involved in evangelizing the Jewish 
people. There are some who feel that Judaism is good enough. If 
it can be liberalized and Jesus accepted as the greatest of the prophets, 
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erhaps Christians and Jews may live and work together as brothers. 

he advocates of this point of view ask Jews and Christians to live 
together in tolerance. Surely, we must respect one another; there 
must be no talk on the part of Gentile Christians of conquering the 
Jews. But such an attitude of tolerance does injustice to both Jew 
and Christian. For Judaism is not an ethical theism; on the contrary, 
it is a revelation which has at its heart a messianic hope. Judaism 
is a historical religion and not a philosophy. Its ethic is derived 
from the command of God, it is not a moral system based upon 
human moral evolution. Are not those who ask Jews to become 
ethical theists asking them to falsify their ancestral faith? Further, 
Christians who dilute their religion to the strength of mere ethical 
realism are likewise making of Biblical religion something that it 
is not by nature. The reconciliation of Jew and Christian can never 
take place on philosophical or ethical grounds; it must take place 
on the high ground which they have in common, namely, the Biblical 
revelation. Nor will the New Testament allow us to make Jesus 
merely one of the prophets, or the first Christian, or a religious 
genius of a high, or the highest, order. Any attempt to do this would 
seem to put the New Testament into religious categories that are 
alien to it. The Jewish people cannot be evangelized except on a 
Biblical basis. Christian and Jew must meet in their Scriptures, in 
God’s Word. And the key figure of their meeting is Jesus Christ. 

I cannot agree with those who feel that what the Jews possess 
is quite enough, nor with those who are guided in their attitudes 
towards the Jews by their personal likes and dislikes. There are 
many who feel that evangelization of the Jews is ineffective, and that 
in some instances it is unchristian and unethical. Sensitive to what 
may be termed the unethical practice of proselytizing, many Chris- 
tians feel that not only the conversion of Jews, but the conversion of 
anyone is an unworthy practice. But in the light of what I have 
tried to say about the Gospel, and about the character, potential and 
plight of the Jewish people, I trust you will feel that we must bring 
the Gospel not only to all men, but particularly to these spiritual 
forbears upon whom the whole Christian Faith in a sense is founded. 

In a sense, the great offence of Jesus Christ is the fact that He 
is so imperious, and that discipleship to Him involves such a radical 
break with one’s old life. There is something violent about Jesus 
Christ, something austere. So long as we allow Him to be one with 
us in the religious quest, we are content to let Him lead us, but 
when He comes to us as an object of faith and trust we humans revolt. 

This is not a peculiar reaction of the Jews to Jesus. It is the 
reaction of man everywhere. Man refuses to give up his autonomy 
especially when it involves repentance and a confession of failure 
and guilt. The Jew finds this hurdle especially difficult because he 
has to confess not only before Christ but before all men. His whole 
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nature is at stake. His historical independence is called in question. 
And we ought to be especially careful in dealing with Jewish people, 
because their confession of Christ is at once the most joyous experi- 
ence that they can have, but also the most humiliating. In a symbolic 
sense the Jew is the typical man, and becoming a Christian is for 
him at once his annihilation and his resurrection. 


IV 


Perhaps we ought to think of what evangelism means. It is 
possible that some kinds of evangelism are offensive. Our approach 
to the Jews may often not have been of the right kind. Evangelism, 
as it has now been defined, is ‘the proclamation or presentation of 
the Good News of God in Jesus Christ so that men may put their 
trust in God through Him, confess Him as saviour from the guilt 
and power of sin, and serve Him as Lord in the fellowship of the 
Church and in all the walks of the common life’. This is an excellent 
definition. Everything depends, however, upon the spirit in which 
this work is done. For the spirit of the evangelist must conform to 
the nature of the Evangel itself. It sometimes seems that in evangelism 
we all too often proudly ask people to join our church, instead of 
helping them to face reality and decide about Jesus Christ and 
His Church. Evangelism is expert friendship; it is never pro- 

-Selytizing, in order to win people for our denominations. This may 

be one of the offensive practices which revolt and antagonize the 
Jew. Evangelism is helping people to face up to reality, to be real 
persons. We are not that reality, though we witness to it through 
experience and through the experience of the group. We cannot 
avoid or escape the human aspects of Gospel witness. But we must 
not identify the Gospel with the earthen vessel. Perhaps we need 
to understand evangelism better, so that some of its offensive 
proselytizing practices may be avoided. In a sense, we dare not 
proselytize. We are only asking persons honestly to face up to the 
reality that is, and to make their decisions about it. It is not with 
us, but with truth that they must deal. 

Again, in bringing the Evangel to the Jewish people we must 
relate it to their Old Testament heritage. No mere cultural assimila- 
tion can be a substitute for evangelism. There has been a subtle 
hellenizing process going on in the Christian Faith since the earliest 
centuries, a kind of thinking that is far removed from the categories 
of the Old and the New Testament. Many a Jew will never be con- 
verted to a hellenized Christianity, but he can be helped to under- 
stand that the New Testament fulfils the Old and brings it to full 
flower. To be sure, the modern Jew has also been secularized, but 
even so, the appeal to his ancestral faith still stirs his heart. 
Evangelism among Jews will not get far if it sets the Christian 
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revelation in the categories of idealism or ethical theisms. Jews can 
be helped to see that it is quite impossible for them to miss the 
messianic implications of the Old Testament, and that faith in 
the Messiah is essential. Their problem usually has to do with 
the nature of the Messiah whom they expect and the reality of the 
Messiah which we hold Jesus Christ to be. 

Evangelism is not so much a conversion of the Jew to the Chris- 
tian position as a helping of the Jew to see the implicit Christian 
position in his religious heritage. In short, Jesus is his Messiah and 
the Messiah of all men. He is not primarily a Gentile Messiah whom 
the Jew must receive from another. We must all be converted to 
Christ. Jesus came to His own, and He still desires to come into His 
own with His own. It is impossible to envision what the Church 
might be if the Jews were to claim Jesus as their Messiah. It may 
be that even our theology might receive new light and new dynamic. 
It is possible that great power would be added to the Church. And 
what it might do to us Americans is difficult to conceive. We are 
coming into a new view of the Church as an oecumenical entity and 
we do well to think of the Church of Jesus Christ comprising 
different types of churches. This conception certainly has implica- 
tions in it for evangelism among the Jews. 

There are three major problems connected with evangelizin 
the Jewish people: the possibility of sympathy and identity with 
them in their situation and outlook, the relation of Jews to the 
personality of Jesus Christ, and the problem of communication. 
Our attitude must be one of good-will. But the Christian must go 
beyond good-will to love. Christians have not been exemplary in 
their treatment of the Jews. Our love must be tempered with sincere 
repentance. This attitude must be exercised in the Christian’s 
relation to Negroes, and to all peoples who have in any way been 
badly treated. A great difficulty to be overcome in making the 
Christian witness to-day is the bad record of the Church’s past. 
Christians have in a real sense been the cause of the Jewish hatred of 
Christ. Who can forget the term ‘Christ-killer’ used so often b 
Gentile Christians? Jews have ample reasons to remember that muc 
S = tragic history has been due to Christian ill-will and even 

atred. 

We need to understand people to-day before we speak to them. 
There is much that we can learn if we sit where the Jews sit, and 
understand their religious festivals, their conversations, their heart- 
strivings and their attitudes. Jewry to-day has been deeply wronged; 
it has suffered a great deal. There is still a deep resentment among 
Jews, sometimes bordering on hatred and hostility towards the world. 
There is an awakened interest in their religion to-day, and in ancient 
Palestine as their homeland, and in their mission and destiny. It 
is possible to interpret Zionism not only as a desire for a Jewish 
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homeland, in a land anointed with their historical origins, but also 
as a psychological force, a hostility, a deep emotional anger. 

It may be said that some Jewish leaders show great interest in 
Jesus and are attracted to the great sufferer who was wounded for 
God’s high purpose, and who walked the pilgrim way with a Cross 
on His back. They seek consolation and guidance and hope that 
these will restore morale and nerve. 

Orthodox and liberal Jewish leaders have paid their tribute to 
Jesus, and in some instances have sought to lay claim to Him as 
the flower and glory of their race. True, they may wish to claim this 
Jesus on their own terms, but the important thing is that they desire 
Him and have turned towards Him. Perhaps if we do not interfere 
too much, Jesus may yet come into His own among His own. But 
we ought to listen to what Jewry is saying and sense what it is telling 
if we would evangelize aright. 

It may be that there are some crucial issues which need to be 
discussed by Christian and Jewish leaders in conference. This is a 
highly desirable thing, although it seems almost impossible in prac- 
tice. Surely, the Jewish people are to-day confronted with some of 
the crucial issues of life and history. They are asking: What is the 
meaning of history? How shall we think of the suffering and death 
of millions of our fellow-Jews? What part has Jewry to play in the 
total drama of human history? And how shall that part be played in 
our time? This is an important issue for the Jewish people. They 
are masters in the theological interpretation of history. Here, surely, 
is a fruitful avenue of approach to Jewish leaders. 

However, the crucial point of divergence between Christian and 
Jew is in regard to the figure of Jesus. He is the parting of the ways. 
Since His life and ministry on earth, the old and the new Israel 
have existed side by side. Some of their antagonism is due to the 
fact that they have so much in common. This Jesus is the stone of 
stumbling, the rock of offence. This is the decisive issue, as even 
Jewish leaders will admit. Was Jesus the Messiah? Is He the one 
who was to come? 

We can admit with Montefiore and others that some of Jesus’ 
teachings may be found in the Prophets and in the writings of the 
rabbinical teachers. We deeply appreciate what Jewish scholars have 
done to relate the Old and New Testaments. However, we must 
face the question whether these teachings do not possess a personal 
warmth and authority which give them an entirely new spirit and 
meaning. And we must also ask whether these great truths are not 
incarnate in Him who uttered them. Further, is not the great differ- 
ence between the Old and the New Testament the fact that Jesus is 
Himself the unique reality which has come among men? Jewish 
rabbis may regard Jesus’s ideas as, to some extent, sentimental; they 
may say that Jesus made more of love than of justice, and they may 
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even say that some of Jesus’s teachings do not measure up to those 
of the rabbis; but when all that is said, we still have this mysterious 
person, this marvellous self, and this man who makes such great 
claims. There is something regal about Him, something ultimate. 
His words convey truth, His person conveys confiding love, His 
whole career is one founded upon unbounded hope in God. In fact, 
His whole career makes one profoundly conscious of God and of 
the deepest issues in personality and history. He made no ostentatious 
show of His power; He refused to win men to Himself through bread, 
circuses or military power. His profound consciousness of unity with 
God is not offensive, but as natural as the simple flower of the field. 
His is no forced piety; it issues from an inner reality, authenticity 
and authority. (It may be that the hellenized formulas of Christianity 
are somewhat strange to the Hebrew way of thinking and to the 
Hebrew way of stating God’s relation to Jesus Christ. Christians 
need to rethink this issue.) 

It is true not only for Jews but for all men that to sin against 
Him, is to sin against our best selves, indeed to fly in the face of 
the Divine and its judgment. To sin against Him is to sin against 
the highest. To follow Him is to throw in our lot with the inner 
movement of life and history, the will of God. He is the Messiah 
of all faithful souls. 

What shall we think of this Jesus? God seems to have destroyed 
the chosen nation, as Klausner says, so that He might save the world 
and let the Gentiles in. Perhaps this Jesus is the child of human 
destiny—the crucial question for every man and nation. What shall 
the Jews say of their own life as a people when twenty centuries 
ago they were broken and dispersed to the ends of the earth after 
their Son had been crucified upon a Cross? Why have they been so 
dispersed? And is the present Zionistic movement any reply to the 
query, and any solution to the problem which was raised nineteen 
centuries ago when they entered into their long and devious history? 
Is not Jewry’s life bound up with this Messiah, whether they will it 
or not? 

Then again, most Jews have never known very much about 
the Christian religion. The fact of the matter is that most of them 
have not been converted because they have not had an opportunity 
to hear the Gospel. Perhaps this is due to the fact that Christians 
presuppose (wrongly, of course) that the Jew already knows Christ 
and has rejected Him, or that he is educated to resist Christ, or that 
he has enough of the Biblical revelation to give him an adequate 
knowledge of God. The approach of the Christian to the Jew is 
interesting to examine. Some Christians are clearly prejudiced. 
Others have peculiar attitudes towards the Jew which have been 
subtly built into the mind and the origin of which cannot be 
discovered. Some are afraid of the Jew, whom they regard as a 
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peculiar person and even as somewhat sinister. Others feel guilty 
about the way in which the Jew has been treated and they do not 
know how to approach him. In short, the psychological factors 
in even approaching a Jew are complex and form a sharp barrier 
between Christian and Jew. I think we must grant that, while 
educated Jewish leaders know a good deal about Christianity, some 
of them even teaching the life of Jesus in the synagogue schools, 
the rank-and-file of Jewish people know little, if anything, about 
Jesus. And what they do know may have a negative slant. One of 
the greatest problems in evangelizing the Jew is this. invisible 
barrier which has been built-up between the Jew and the non-Jew, 
and only a love that is steeped in repentance can remove it. 

Of all the subtle difficulties involved in evangelizing the Jew, 
the greatest is that of communication between Jew and non-Jew, a 
difficulty that is partly psychological, partly geographical, partly 
religious, but mostly one that is accepted uncritically. Many a 
Christian feels differently towards a Jew, not because he is anti- 
Semitic or anti-Judaistic, but because he has not critically examined 
his own blindly accepted feelings about Jews. And the same is 
true of the Jews. A great deal more could be done evangelistically 
with Jewish people if we did not involve ourselves so deeply in 
thinking about the religious and psychological difficulties involved. 
After all, Jewish people are human, and so are Christians. Why, 
then, cannot we communicate with one another? 

It is not our business to impose anything upon anyone. It is our 
task to ask people to face up to reality, to truth, to evidence and fact. 
The decision must always be left to every individual, for we cannot 
make anyone believe what we believe. We dare not set ourselves up 
as God, nor dare we interfere with the Spirit’s sovereign workings. 
Our major task is to witness, and that humbly, with passionate con- 
viction, with a sense of identity with all men, and with so firm a 
confidence in the objective reality, power and attraction of the 
Gospel that we will Son it alone to do its work. And we will 
witness through a community which must conform more and more 
exactly to the Gospel we believe. While we cannot expect a perfect 
Christian community ever to exist, we can strive to perfect the 
community through continued repentance and faith. 

Perhaps this Christian community is the real key to the evangel- 
ization of the Jews. The Jew will ever be a challenge to the Church, 
as the Christian Church will be a challenge to the Jew. And the 
Church will have to become increasingly the community of the 
Messiah, with all that the term means, if it would be a compelling 
witness to all men. The Church of to-day claims to be the Church 
of God’s Messiah, but it sometimes lacks the militancy, joy and zeal 
of such a community. Further, all too much of its evangelistic 
activity is confined to the ministry, while in the Messiah’s Church 
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every member is a witness of Him who has come. While it is true 
that the Christian Gentile Church faces a difficult task in reaching 
the Jewish community, it is also true that a Christian Church in 
which the barriers have been broken down by Him who unites men 
on 2 higher plane will include Jews in its neighbour love and provide 
an irrefutable witness to the Jews that the Messiah has come. 

Evangelism is integral to the nature of the whole Gospel in the 
Old and New Testaments. It is integral to Christian experience. It 
is rooted in the nature of man, individually and corporately. Further, 
we must take the Gospel to all men, and especially to certain of them. 
We must go to Communists, to Jews, to the dispossessed, for they 
represent special problems. But the Jews are of especial significance 
because of their relation to the Bible, because of their plight, because 
of their capacities, because they are now living in our midst in great 
numbers, and because many of them are no longer adherents of 
Judaism and are victims of modern secularism. And we must evangel- 
ize the Jews with special tact and care. We must learn afresh what 
evangelism means. We must not avoid the Biblical basis of such 
witness. We must identify ourselves with Jews and go to where they 
are. We must have churches in communities which are striving to 
be Christian so that Christ’s power to make men brothers may have 
a new and irrefutable power of witness. And we must present Jesus 
in all His objective reality, unadulterated by much that is pseudo- 
Christianity. 

E. G. HOMRIGHAUSEN 





REVIEW ARTICLE 


UNIVERSITIES IN THE NEW INDIA 


hee Government of India appointed in 1948 a Commission to 

survey the universities. The Chairman was Dr Radhakrishnan, 
and other members included Sir James Duff, Vice-Chancellor of 
Durham University, and two eminent educationists from America. 
Among the Indian members was one Muslim, Dr Zakir Hussain, 
Vice-Chancellor of the Muslim University, Aligarh. The Commission 
visited all the universities during the first half of 1949 and have 
issued the first volume of their report.1 We comment here on points 
of special importance for the missionary movement. 


RuRAL UNIVERSITIES 


It has been a common criticism of education in India that it has 
been too academic. The western system introduced by Macaulay 
and his contemporaries has produced an abundance of clerks and 
not a few fine administrators and great scholars. But it has led all its 
alumni to look to the towns for their careers and it has therefore only 
very partially met the needs of an India which is still predominantly 
agricultural and rural. The Commission recognize this fact and, 
while they fully accept the growth of industry as right and inevitable, 
they end with a long, important chapter on Rural Universities. 

They draw their inspiration partly from Gandhi, who devoted 
much of his energy during his last years to popularizing the idea of 
‘Basic Education’, closely related to the pupil’s environment and 
daily life, and partly also from the Scandinavian ‘People’s Colleges’, 
which are described in an appendix. The Commission rightly see 
that if India is ever to become truly democratic, that condition will 
not be achieved by training an intellectual élite and giving the masses 
nothing but technical or vocational education, whether for industry 
or for agriculture. A certain level of liberal culture must be widely 
diffused, and something on the lines of the People’s Colleges is 
almost certainly the right method for India. 

The Commission are on more doubtful ground, however, when 
they go on to suggest full-fledged Rural Universities. One of their 
aims is to reduce the congestion in the great city universities, which 
in Calcutta especially has reached fantastic and even scandalous 
proportions. They envisage a group of residential colleges with about 
three hundred students in each, grouped round a university centre. 

1 The Report o the University Education Commission (December 1948-August 
1949), Volume 1. Delhi: Government of India, Rs. 7.8.0. 1949. 
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But they also propose that the curriculum should be adapted to 
rural life. ‘For instance, a man planning to direct public water-control 
projects may combine engineering, law, business and public adminis- 
tration.” They also suggest a number of rural projects on which 
research might be carried out. This sounds beautiful, but such 
a university would surely be highly artificial and very expensive. 
Would it not be much more practical to multiply gradually the 
universities in the smaller urban centres, and at the same time to 
develop genuine People’s Colleges which would direct vast numbers 
of young people from universities altogether? A basic problem of 
the Indian universities is that they have attracted masses of students 
who will never have either the opportunity or the attainments for 
posts other than those for which a sound secondary-school education 
would serve perfectly well. Here is a sphere in which Christian 
education should be alert to share in the pioneering. 


LANGUAGE 


A whole chapter is devoted to the thorny problem: what is to be 
the medium of instruction? The recommendations are that Hindi 
should be developed as the national or Federal language, being 
enriched with loan-words both from other Indian languages, particu- 
larly Urdu, and from English, especially for technical and scientific 
terms; but that as soon as practicable the main medium of instruction 
in universities as well as at the lower stages of education should be 
the regional languages, with the option of the Federal language 
for some or all subjects; and with, of course, compulsory study of 
the Federal language, so that the students may be qualified to study 
later on in all-India institutes and to enter the Federal services. It is 
frankly stated that most of the students will have to know three 
languages, because it will be essential for them still to be able to read 
English books; and it is recommended that the study of English 
should begin at the higher secondary stage. The Commission think 
that this is quite practicable, in view of the system followed in 
European countries like the Netherlands and Switzerland, where 
people learn two foreign languages as a matter of course. 

n fact, the plan will present no difficulties in North India, but 
it is a different matter in the South, since there is a much greater 
difference between the Dravidian languages and Hindi than between 
any two western European languages, not forgetting the problem of 
script. The Commission wisely suggest no time-limit for the intro- 
duction of Hindi in Federal institutes, and English probably has still 
a fairly long lease of life, especially in view of the prestige and high 
standards of the University of Madras. 

Inevitably things will be hardest for the minority groups whose 
language is not a regional language at all and who will have to cope 
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with at least four languages instead of three. These groups include 
many of the hill-peoples of Assam and Bihar, a high proportion of 
whom are Christians. The most congenial course for tribes like the 
Khasis and Nagas would be to continue to use English, as is permitted 
now at the secondary stage to Anglo-Indians and certain others. 
For this reason, and ‘br many others, one of the urgent tasks before 
the Church seems to be the progressive integration of the so-called 
European schools with other Christian institutions. 

The Commission note that at a recent Vice-Chancellors’ Confer- 
ence a substantial minority favoured the use of the Roman script 
for the Federal language, but in spite of the success of Roman Urdu 
in the Army, they decided in favour of Nagari. A decision for Roman 
would have required much courage, but it might have done great 
things for the unity of India and for progress in literacy. 


RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


A special chapter is devoted to religious education; and here, as 
well as in the chapter on the Aims of University Education, the great 
influence of the Eheleeen is not difficult to discern. 

The Commission had to start from the present position, that by 
its Constitution India is committed to being a secular State. But 
they interpret this position as meaning only that public funds shall 
not be used to propagate any particular sectarian or dogmatic 
teaching. They emphatically reject the proposal of the Central 
Advisory Board made in 1946 that ‘the provision of spiritual and 
moral instruction, except in so far as it can be provided in the 
normal course of secular instruction, should be the responsibility 
of the home and the community to which the pupil belongs’. The 
Commission comments: ‘If we are not prepared to leave the scientific 
and literary training of pupils to the home and the community, we 
cannot leave religious training to these’. And they add the significant 
remark that, if this were done, ‘the chances are that communal 
bigotry, intolerance and selfishness may increase’. 

In formulating their own policy, they say: 


The State must not be partial to any one religion. All the different forms 
are given equal place, provided they do not lead to corrupt practices. Each 
one.is at liberty to approach the Unseen as it suits his capacity and inclina- 
tions. If this is the basis of our Secular State, to be secular is not to be 
religiously illiterate. It is to be deeply spiritual and not narrowly religious. 


Some cheap sneers, quoted from Horace Mann, would have been 
better left out, but for the most part the chapter states with dignity 
and force what may be called the neo-Hindu position: 


The truly religious man is a revolutionary who is opposed to every kind 
of stagnation and hardening. He is the advocate of the voice which society 
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seeks to stifle, of the ideal to which the world is deaf. We must cast off what- 
ever hampers our sense of justice evén though it may be venerable with the 
history of ages or consecrated by familiarity. In a sense religion is the most 
secular of all pursuits. It starts where man is, with the facts and problems 
of his concrete life and goes with him wherever he is and whatever he does. 
No real religion will submit to separation from life. All life must be infused 
with the life of spirit. 


William Law is quoted as expressing the Indian view: 


There is but one salvation for all mankind and that is the life of God in 
the soul . . . that is God’s gift to all Christians, Jews and Heathens. There 
is not one for the Jew and another for the Christian and a third for the 
Heathen. No, God is one. Human nature is one and salvation is one—and 
that is the desire of the soul turned to God. 


In accordance with this philosophy the Commission recommend: 

(1) that all educational institutions start work with a few minutes for 
silent meditation, 

(2) that in the first year of the Degree course lives of the great religious 
like Gautama the Buddha, Confucius, Zoroaster, Socrates, Jesus, 
Samkara, Ramanuja, Madhva, Mohammad, Kabir, Nanak, 
Gandhi, be taught, 

(3) that in the second year some selections of a universalist character 
from the Scriptures of the world be studied, 

(4) that in the third year the central problems of the philosophy of 
religion be considered. 


Here we meet the real stronghold constructed by modern 
Hinduism, and the authors of this part of the report are confident 
in its strength and welcome the contribution of Christian institutions: 
‘They will be encouraged to go on with their valuable work and 
teach the Christian religion to those who desire to learn it.’ They 
quote pointedly but without comment the words of Macaulay in 
1836: ‘No Hindu who has received an English education ever remains 
sincerely attached to his religion. It is my firm belief that if our 
plans of education are followed up, there will be not a single idolater 
among the respected classes in Bengal thirty years hence.’ 

Here is indeed a heart-searching challenge to Christians. We are 
convinced that our revealed, historic Faith will in fact meet the needs 
and perils of the twentieth century more fully than the eclectic faith 
of the modern Hindu. But we have yet to convey this conviction to 
the heart of India by ‘out-thinking, out-living and out-dying’ those 
who would favour the other path. 

This same neo-Hindu outlook is very apparent in the preliminary 
chapter on the Aims of University Education, which more obviously 
invites criticism than any other part of the report. It begins by 

uoting the declaration in the newly adopted Constitution that 
ndia is to be a Sovereign Democratic Republic, securing for all its 
citizens justice, liberty, equality and fraternity; and proceeds to 
analyze the aims under those five heads of democracy, justice, 
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liberty, equality and fraternity. For example, liberty postulates — 


autonomy for the university; State aid must not be confused with 
State control. Regarding equality: ‘Education is the great instrument 
of social emancipation, by which a democracy establishes, maintains 
and protects the spirit of equality among its members.’ Fraternity 
implies national discipline, and a national culture to hold society 
together: ‘If society is not to disintegrate into an aggregate of 
individual specialists, we should endow the youth with a central core 
of values, transmit to them a cultural heritage.’ 

It is recognized that there is at present a ‘conflict in India’s 
soul’. “IT'wo contradictory impulses have attracted Indian intel- 
lectuals. One is a jealous pride in Indian genius and tradition wholly 
distinct from those of the West, the other is the no less jealous desire 
to profit by the West.’ But it is rather easily assumed that the conflict 
can be solved by an enlightened and critical adoption of Indian 
culture: 


During all these centuries, the people of India have evolved a culture 
and preserved it in an uninterrupted continuity. Its ideals are recognized 
not so much as superstitions but as living truths, capable of satisfying the 
spiritual needs of anes The process of self-discovery is not the 
result of intellectual analysis ‘but of the attainment of a human integrity 
reached by a complete mastery of self. . The decadent periods of Indian 
culture were those when we idolized our past achievements and lost the 
spirit of adventure. When the sources of creativity dried up, culture became 
barren. To-day we have to build a world of friendly, prosperous human 
beings. It can be done only by an extension of the spirit which has sustained 
India through all its vicissitudes. 


The atmosphere of the chapter can be fairly judged from these 
quotations. Some of the dangers are faced: ‘If we wish to bring about 
a savage upheaval in our society, a raksasa raj, all that we need to 
do is to give vocational and technical education and starve the 
spirit.’ But one is left with the feeling that it is too easily assumed 
that if ideals are clearly seen they will certainly be realized. ‘Universi- 
ties must stand for these ideal causes which can never be lost so long 
as men seek wisdom and follow righteousness.’ One misses here the 
realism with which Sir Walter Moberly analyzes the forces which 
are in fact at work in universities, no matter what our ideals and our 
aims may be. Indian universities have not escaped and will not 
escape the influence of liberalism, scientific humanism and Marxism. 
And one of the hard lessons which will have to be learnt by India in 
the academic, as in the political, field is that objectives are not gained 
simply by a clear grasp and formulation of the ideal. Mr Hiriyanna 
in his recent book, The Essentials of Indian Philosophy, writes: “The 
view of Indian philosophy is that ought means can’. Over against this 
might be set the saying of Von Hiigel: “No amount of oughtness can 
be made to take the place of one isness.’ 

C. S. MILForD 
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REVIEWS OF BOOKS 


THE BEGINNINGS OF AMERICAN METHODIST MISSIONS 


EaRLy AMERICAN MEeETHODISM. Volume I. Missionary Motivation and 
Expansion. By WADE CRAWFORD BarcLay. New York: The Board 
of Missions and Church Extension of the Methodist Church. 
$3.50. 1949. 


aes the materials required for any comprehensive study of 

the modern missionary movement, standard histories of 
societies take a high place. Every contribution towards filling the 
gaps that remain or bringing up to date earlier accounts that are 
no longer adequate is to be warmly welcomed. With the success of 
the Plan of Unification whereby the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, and the Methodist 
Protestant Church became one in 1939, a clear opportunity was 
provided for the Sing oa of a history of their missions up to the 
date of union. This the Board of Missions has commissioned, and 
the result promises to be worthy of the work to be recorded. 

There has now appeared the introductory volume of this com- 
prehensive history, planned in four parts and to be completed in 
six volumes. Part I, in two volumes, covers the early period from 
Methodist beginnings in Colonial days to the appearance of the 
Plan of Separation when North and South divided on the slavery 
issue. In this first volume the ground covered is considerable. From 
the pioneer preachers of Wesley’s day and the troubled period of the 
struggle for independence, we move into the days of the Republic, 
see the appearance of the Methodist Episcopal rst the response 
to the challenge of the new territories with the steady moving 
westwards of the frontier, the rise of a concern for remote and 
unprivileged groups resulting in domestic missions, and finally the 
formation of a missionary society under whose aegis domestic 
missions were enlarged and oversea missions were first begun. In 
respect of these last, the present volume covers the early struggles 
in Liberia and the first phase in South America. The whole record 
is firmly based on wide research into primary sources as well as 
drawing on standard studies. The ample documentation testifies to 
the care with which the history has been compiled. 

Claiming that in early American Methodism the mission 
activity is so intertwined with the general history of the Churc 
that no sharp dividing line can be drawn, the author devotes rather 
more than half of the present volume to the period before 1819 
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when the first Society was organized. American Methodism 
developed from missionary enterprise directed by John Wesley in 
Colonial days as an oversea activity of the British Conference. 
Dr Thomas Coke, the Father of Methodist Missions, became 
co-adjutor at an early period. Indeed, it was when once proceeding 
to the Colonies with a missionary party that he was drawn south by 
what he called ‘the friendly adverse winds of heaven’ and found 
himself at Antigua. He then left in the West Indies the missionaries 
destined for America, thus initiating British missions in the Islands. 
With the success of the Revolution in the achievement of independ- 
ence, Wesley saw that Methodism in America must also live its 
independent life. Thomas Coke and Francis Asbury (the outstanding 
man among Wesley’s early appointments) had been ordained 
‘General Superintendents’ of the work in America, and as such 
exercised episcopal functions. Thus in 1789 they presented their 
felicitations to George Washington as first President, beginning: 
“We, the bishops of the Methodist Episcopal Church . . .’. Thomas 
Coke in due course withdrew from control of American affairs, and 
Francis Asbury’s remained the guiding hand. He was a ceaseless 
itinerant, true prototype of the famous ‘circuit riders’. These itinerant 
preachers certainly exercised, as is claimed, a missionary function. 
Many of the circuits were from three hundred to six hundred miles 
in length, so that an itinerary might occupy several weeks under 
pioneer settlement conditions, often with almost daily preaching 
services. Small wonder that the terms ‘preacher’ and ‘missionary’ 
were used interchangeably or that the phrase ‘riding a circuit’ was 
in use. The natural conditions of the untamed wintry North and the 
malaria of the marshes of the South were severe enough to test the 
reality of a missionary vocation. And the stipend was as slender as 
the work was onerous: one young preacher who was sent to ‘form a 
circuit’ established one of four weeks’ compass, secured over three 
hundred members and for his year’s labour received ‘not quite 
thirty dollars’. With the moving westwards of the frontier and the 
rapid settlement of the new lands, Baptist and Congregationalist, 
Methodist and Presbyterian are found in active enterprise, establish- 
ing themselves in the new territories. The term ‘missionary’ first 
appears in {the Minutes of Methodist Conferences in 1803, and 
from being equivalent to ‘preacher’ now signifies one who is 
breaking new ground. Such appointed ‘missionaries’ were always 
volunteers. 

In 1819 in New York at a meeting of nine preachers (six of 
whom had been missionaries in Canada) it was agreed to launch a 
Methodist Missionary Society. This was done at a genéral meeting 
of members specially convened. In 1820 the quadrennial General 
Conference formally authorized the Society. While its immediate 
objects were domestic—‘to enable the several Annual Conferences 
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more effectually to extend their missionary labours throughout the 
United States, and elsewhere’—yet they stated a wider purpose: 

Our views are not restricted to our nation or colour; we hope the 

aborigines of our country, the Spaniards of South America, the French of 
Louisiana and Canada, and every other people who are destitute of the 
invaluable blessings of the Gospel . . . will be comprehended. 
The Society was launched, but all was by no means plain sailing. 
There was lethargy within and criticism without. Among objections 
raised it was said the Church was already so actively missionary 
that no special Society was required; that the local churches were 
too poor to send money away; that the heathen at home needed first 
attention, and so forth. On the administrative side there were com- 
plications. Since the Society did not claim complete autonomy, 
control of operations was divided among the bishops, the Annual 
Conferences and the Board. Moreover, it was sixteen years before 
a full-time Secretary was appointed. There was further the em- 
barrassment to the funds arising from domestic ‘missions’ remaining 
on the Society’s list longer than their circumstances required. So 
limiting was this to the expansion of operations that in 1836 the 
General Conference ordered a careful scrutiny of all such cases by 
each Annual Conference. Despite these and other handicaps, the 
comprehensive purpose of the Society was not forgotten. 

At home both the aboriginal Indians and the imported Negroes 
offered fields of work among other races. The earlier apostolic labours 
of John Eliot and David Brainerd among American Indians did not 
stimulate the early Methodist pioneers to follow their example; but 
with the formation of the Missionary Society, work for them began 
to take a worthy place. The Oregon Mission, for example, begun in 
the early ’thirties, was in origin an Indian mission. The more detailed 
account of these missions is reserved for the second volume. The 
question of missionary service to Negroes was a more delicate one. 
Some plantation-owners were not unwilling for their slaves to receive 
instruction and to meet for worship; others were so resistant as to 
stimulate public protest. One such protest issued in a written remon- 
strance “hich disingenuously admitted that the ‘mental improve- 
ment and religious instruction’ of slaves were not compatible with 
slavery. In any event, various state restrictions might seriously 
limit what could be attempted. Nevertheless between 1827 and 
1844 the Negro membership increased from some 60,000 to over 
150,000—‘Methodism made far more rapid gains in Negro member- 
ship than any other denomination, with the single exception of the 
Baptists’. The independent Negro Methodist churches (the African 
M.E. Church, 1816, and the African M.E. Zion Church, 1821) are 
not comprised within the present History. 

The first oversea mission of the Church under the auspices of 
the Society was in Liberia. On a part of the inhospitable West African 
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coast, south-east of Sierra Leone, the American Colonization 
Society set out to settle, from 1820 on, parties of free Negroes from 
the States. As early as 1825 the Society sought to stimulate the 
bishops to make an appointment to Liberia, which the funds were 
then able to support. This constitutional dependence on episcopal 
action did not, to say the least, encourage speedy action, though 
lack of suitable volunteers was one reason for delay. It was 1833 
before the Methodist pioneer, Melville B. Cox, arrived on the new 
field. He was not physically fit to face such a climate and survived 
only four months. However, successors were found, and after some 
years of indecisive struggle—the deadly malaria was the major 
difficulty—the mission was established. In this early story the 
heroism of two missionary women, Sophronia Farrington and Ann 
Wilkins, is outstanding. 
South America was the second field entered overseas in the 
eriod under review. Again, as early as 1825 the Society took the 
initiative in recommending to the bishops the establishment of a 
mission in South America. In 1835 the first appointment was made, 
and F. E. Pitts visited Rio de Janeiro, Montevideo and Buenos 
Aires, establishing in each capital a small Methodist society from 
among those who had petitioned for a missionary. After some six 
months he returned and successors in due course were appointed. 
This, too, was a hard field. European residents who desired a 
Protestant pastor promised support, but what with the difficulties 
incidental to continual civil disturbance, so rife at this period, and 
the set opposition of the Roman Catholic authorities, particularly 
in Brazil, together with a depression in home funds, the whole 
work was abandoned with deep regret by 1842. The oversea work 
had yet to get into its stride. In May, 1845, the Plan of Separation 
between the thirteen Annual Conferences in the slaveholding South 
and those of the North was ratified. Separate Mission Boards were 
now to function in the North and the South for almost a century. 

The general accuracy of so comprehensive a study, where 
opportunities for error are so widespread, is to be commended. 

he only point we have noticed requiring correction is the reference 
to the projected Fula Mission of 1796. The initiative came from 
Zachary Macaulay, then Governor of the Sierra Leone Settlement, 
some 250 miles to the north of which lay the Fula country in question. 
Macaulay won support among his friends and asked Dr Coke to 
secure personnel. ‘These proved entirely unsuitable and all withdrew 
on discovering to what they were committed. 

This book will without doubt prove to be one of the standard 
histories, indispensable to the student of the history of Christian 
missions. The author is to be congratulated upon so auspicious a 
beginning to his task. 

C. P. Groves 
SELLY Oak COLLEGES, BIRMINGHAM 
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NORWEGIAN MISSIONARY HISTORY 


Det Norske MIsJONSSELSKAPS Historie 1 Hunpre Ar. The centenary 
history of the Norwegian Missionary Society. Vol. 3 (Kr. 14.50). 
Vol. 4 (Kr. 20). 1949. Volumes 1 and 2 published in 1943, volume 5 
in 1948. Stavanger: Misjonsselskapets Forlag. 


| ina sending countries or missionary societies, we venture to 

believe, could equal this achievement: in the middle of grue- 
some enemy occupation and during the aftermath of war, to celebrate 
the first hundred years of its leading missionary society by publishing 
its history in five volumes with a total of 2148 pages, and all of very 
high quality. The fulfilment of two fundamental conditions has made 
possible this literary triumph on the part of the Norwegian Missionary 
Society: a team of first-class missionary writers with personal experi- 
ence of work in the mission field and a wide and enthusiastic reading 
public which is prepared to buy these volumes and to read them 
from beginning to end. 

It has been well said that among Norwegians three maps are 
particularly well known, those of Norway, Palestine and Madagascar: 
the homeland, the Holy Land and the mission land, a triangle of love 
and sacrifice, summing up the best in life. 

Three volumes deal with the history and development of the 
interest in missions in Norway itself. There is one introductory 
volume on the pre-history of the Norwegian Missionary Society, 
until 1842, under the title Demringstid i Norge (Dawn in Norway). 
The first volume, on the history of the Society itself, takes this 
account to 1875, the second to the nineteen-forties. One volume, of 
511 pages, deals with Norwegian missionary effort in Madagascar, 
another with Zululand, Cameroon and Hunan, while the last volume 
gives biographical data of all missionaries from 1844. 

It can seldom happen that the publication of a history of a 
missionary society should initiate a scholarly debate on the actual 
craft of history-writing. But that is what happened in Norway. 
The author of the volumes on the missionary interest in the country 
itself is Dr John Nome, a remarkable young theologian, philosopher 
and editor, whose energetic personal views colour the valuation of 
the historical process. Whereas formerly writers have pointed to 
church authorities and to Pietists of the H. N. Hauge school as 
initiators of the missionary movement in Norway, Dr Nome firmly 
adheres to his conviction of the importance of Moravian influence. 
(The discussion with Dr Nome on this point has been continued 
by Dr Erling Danbolt in his Misjonstankens Gjennombrudd i Norge, 
‘Missionary Awakening in Norway’, 1800-30, published by the 
Egede Institute, Oslo, in 1947.) 
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The history of the Society in Norway enables us to see how the 
growth of missionary interest, as a countrywide, popular movement, 
changed the whole outlook of the Church from a stiff-and-starchy 
ecclesiastical machinery into a living, healthy folk-kirke. The local 
missionary associations, which numbered sixty-five in 1842—when 
the Norwegian Missionary Society was formed—rising to ten times 
that number in less than thirty years, with some seventeen hundred 
women’s missionary organizations at the same time, were determina- 
tive factors in this process of democratization in the life of the 
national Church. This same process led to the one really big crisis 
which shook the Society for a while, the Schreuder affaire in the 
eighteen-seventies. That rugged missionary Viking, H. P. S. 
Schreuder, the first of the missionaries sent out by the Society, was 
consecrated bishop of the young Lutheran Church in Zululand in 
1864. He was an authoritarian, which was excellent in the Zululand 
of Mpande and Cetshwayo. But democratic, low-church Norway 
felt somewhat estranged from the awe-inspiring bishop—and, in 
the end, in 1873, Schreuder left the Society and carried on his own 
mission work. 

The later development in Norway has been dominated by such 
men as Lars Dahle and Johs Johnson, names well known in every 
corner of the country. Under the leadership of the Rev. Einar 
Amdahl (General Secretary from 1922), the Society has still further 
strengthened its position. 

The work of the Norwegians in Madagascar is one of the very 
great achievements of non-Roman Catholic missionary work in 
modern times, comparable with that of the Church Missionary 
Society in Uganda and of the Rhenish Mission among the Bataks. 
But in making that comparison it should be remembered that the 
Norwegian achievement was reached by a very small nation. 

Emil and Fridtjov Birkeli, father and son, write the main part 
of the history of the work in Madagascar, where both have served 
as missionaries. Behind Fridtjov Birkeli’s contribution there are 
many years of solid research work, and the result thereof is presented 
in a dramatic and gripping manner which makes this the outstanding 
volume in a very remarkable series. The development of the 
missionary work in relation to the changing political scene in 
Madagascar—particularly in the ’sixties and around 1895; the 
devolution from mission to church; the training and the work of the 
highly gifted Malagasy ministry; the Soatanana revival in the 
eighteen-nineties and recent revivals within the Church; these and 
other phases of the history are vividly brought out in Birkeli’s account. 

The reader encounters some of the greatest Norwegian mis- 
sionaries in the field: Lars Dahle, who spent seventeen years in 
Madagascar (1870-87, he died in 1925), and whose ev-ngelistic 
and literary work is interpreted with insight and sympathy by 
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F. Birkeli; P. E. Nilsen-Lund, the undaunted pathfinder in pioneer 
days; a medical doctor, C. D. Borchgrevink (d. 1919), leader of 
the work through a quarter of a century, and the Rev. Ole Strand 
(d. 1941), superintendent from 1927-41 and a hymn-writer and 
church leader whose influence was widely felt. 

Docent O. G. Myklebust, who was himself a missionary in 
Natal in the nineteen-thirties, and is now the leader of the Egede 
Institute for Missionary Research in Oslo, has written a remarkable 
account of the Zulu Mission. Here, again, the name of Bishop 
Schreuder has a central position. The work in Zululand was begun 
by Schreuder once he had succeeded, after many difficulties, in 
obtaining King Mpande’s permission to do so. In Zululand and 
Natal, the Norwegians are one of several Lutheran missionary 
organizations at work. Together with Americans, Germans and 
Swedes, they have worked resolutely for the union of Lutheran 
bodies in order to build one Lutheran Zulu Church. 

Dr Sten Bugge writes the history of the mission work in China, 
where one of the best-known Norwegian missionaries is K. L. 
Reichelt, active in the service of the Society as an evangelist and 
theological teacher until, in 1926, he formed his own missionary 
organization, the Scandinavian Mission among Buddhists. In China, 
again, the NMS has sought to consolidate all Lutheran mission work. 

These mighty jubilee volumes speak of the past, but of a past 
which built for the future. They show us Norway as a sending 
country of an importance out of all proportion to its size. Norwegians 
have a great record in the history of missions. 

B. G. M. SUNDKLER 

THE UNIVERSITY, 

UPpsaLa, SWEDEN 
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GROWING TOGETHER: The Report of a Missionary Council Commission 
on Missionary Organization. London: Press and Publications 
Board. 1s. 6d. 1949. 


‘B* leaving the evangelization of the world and the maintenance 

of work overseas to groups within itself, the Church of England 
seemed to imply that missionary work was not integral tc its own 
life and purpose.’ 

In nearly thirty years’ service the Missionary Council of the 
Church Assembly has done much to dispel this view, quoted in 
Growing Together, the recently published report of a Commission 
appointed in 1946 to examine the system under which the oversea 
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missionary work of the Church of England is carried on and to 
make recommendations as to whether it should be modified. 

The Commission consisted of fourteen members under the chair- 
manship of Mr G. C. Turner, the Headmaster of Charterhouse. 
The membership was representative of missionary interests, differing 
types of churchmanship, parochial and diocesan activities, with a 
useful proportion of lay members. The missionary societies were 
not represented in the membership, but the secretaries of five of 
them acted as assessors with Canon J. McLeod Campbell, who 
was also Secretary of the Commission. 

The first part of the Report surveys the relevant factors in the 
situation. There is an interesting chapter on missionary organiza- 
tion in other churches, based on information courteously furnished 
from the churches themselves. All the churches quoted organize 
their work on a unitary basis, in some cases the church being its 
own missionary society, in others there being only one society which, 
though independent, is the recognized agency of its denomination. 
Even Anglican churches overseas prefer the unitary principle. 

But the Church of England at home works through the multiple 
ae and no less than twelve missionary societies are recognized 

y the Church Assembly. These came into existence at times when 
the Church seemed hardly conscious of its corporate responsibility. 
In addition to the societies there are religious Communities and 
forty-eight Diocesan Associations, as well as church societies with 
oversea interests such as the Mothers’ Union and the Church 
Army. The Report gives a useful description of the basis of each 
of the twelve missionary societies, with some facts about their 
history and income. It is a pity that the figures furnished are not 
uniform; had they been so, it would have been a profitable exercise 
to discover the total missionary effort of the Church of England. 

The Report discusses new factors in the life of the Church—the 
growth of autonomous dioceses, the increasing devolution to the 
dioceses overseas, the rise of Nationalism and Communism, the 
new sense of corporate unity and corporate responsibility awakening 
at home and the strain on church finance owing to the embarrass- 
ment of our national economy. It notes with disquiet the weakening 
of missionary vocation and expresses the confidence that the call, 
rightly presented, will not go unanswered : 


The call of Christ is still to risk all in the service of His Kingdom. 
The call to missionary service is now much less than once it was a call to 
the glamour of pioneer service, and much more a call to laborious training 
and subordinate service in a world-wide campaign; less to a risk of life 
and health (though this too must be accepted) than to risk of worldly 
obscurity and poverty as a private soldier in Christ’s army. Yet the need 
for recruits is greater than ever and the call to missionary service must be 
made by the whole Church at home with all the conviction and unanimity 
of which it is capable. 
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The Commission then expresses its judgment that ‘some change 
in the status is essential if the Church of England is to play its 
art more fully and more faithfully in winning the world for Christ’. 
ft believes that more support will be forthcoming if the appeal is 
based on the wider conception of the mission of the Chapaky to the 
world. It then seriously considers a unitary system and quotes 
an experimental ‘blue-print’, only to reject it, recognizing that such 
a scheme would virtually supersede the missionary societies which 
have so nobly carried the Anglican missionary responsibility in the 
past. Reading between the lines the impression is gained that the 
Commission looked rather longingly at the unitary principle but 
reluctantly decided against its practicability. Yet it is generous 
in its rejection and accepts as an axiom that whatever change takes 
place must be by the free consent of the missionary societies. 

Definite proposals are then made. ‘The societies are invited 
‘to exalt the principle of co-operation to a place within their policy 
structure’ and ‘to do nothing separately which could be done 
jointly’. Three Territorial Councils are to be set _ (and are already 
in action), one for tropical Africa, one for the Muslim world and one 
for India, Pakistan, Burma and Ceylon. These will take the place 
of former area committees but will have wider terms of reference 
and will command greater respect. Representatives of the missionary 
societies mainly concerned in these areas will form a substantial 
majority on these Councils. 

It is expected that other Territorial Councils will follow in time, 
and mention is made of the possibility of Functional Councils to 
deal with education, ated work, missionary and theological 
training, the last of which receives special emphasis. A Home Council 
is also envisaged to develop still further the work of the present 
Home Base Committees. A good deal of thinking has gone into 
the functions of Diocesan Missionary Councils, which began to 
realize their possibilities during the Lambeth Campaign in 1948 
and are now engaged in enlisting the laity in active championship 
of the oversea cause. 

To counteract the view still commonly found that missionary 
interest is the hobby of eccentric enthusiasts only, the Commission 
wishes to impress on all congregations and all church members the 
duty of supporting the missionary work of the Church. The hope is 
expressed that Convocation may formulate this principle in a Canon. 

Finally, it recommends that the name ‘Missionary Council’ be 
changed to ‘Overseas Council’, as being more in keeping with the 
growing autonomy of the oversea Provinces. 

The Report was unanimously approved, and it makes a strong 
appeal to initiate the ‘growing together’ process expressed in its title: 


Co-operation is always costly, for it is an activity of love; and in a diverse 
society the most costly part of love may be the forbearance that enables 
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common action. But the costliest co-operation is in the long run the most 
effective, as human history has often shown; for it is achieved by no com- 

ulsion which chains the will of men or groups of men, but by their willing 
limitation of their own freedom, an act of Christian grace. 


GEORGE APPLETON 
LONDON 





CHURCH UNION FOR CEYLON 


PRoposEeD SCHEME OF CHURCH UNION IN CEYLON. Madras and 
Colombo: United Society for Christian Literature. (India) Rs.1.80. 
(Ceylon) Rs. 1.50. London: Lutterworth Press. 2s. 6d. 1949. 


fangs sage union talks of the last quarter of a century in many 
parts of the world have given birth to certain fundamental 
thoughts on the nature of the Church which have dawned upon 
Christendom with the challenge of a new revelation. They are: 
(1) The Church of Christ is one, universal and catholic. (2) The 
divisions within her are the result of sin. (3) Re-union is the will of 
God and will be an answer to Christ’s desire and prayer. (4) The 
Christian ministry in every one of the divided branches of the 
Church is imperfect because its ministry of the Word and Sacra- 
ments is restricted by denominational barriers. And where the 
problem of re-union has passed from the stage of learned and 
leisurely discussion at periodic conferences to the realm of practical 
politics, two further thoughts have also emerged. They are: 
(5) Re-union cannot be a process of absorption by any one of the 
branches of the Church of others, whatever claim to antiquity or 
Scriptural sanction or unbroken apostolic succession any of them 
may possess. (6) The first step of the churches which seriously con- 
template union should be a full and glad recognition of one another’s 
ministries ‘to be real ministries of the Word and Sacraments’ because 
they ‘have all been blessed by God with undistinguishing regard and 
owned by the Holy Spirit as effective means of grace’. 

The import of the first proposition is not that the Church ought 
to be but is not one, unive and catholic, but that it has always 
been and continues to be so in spite of our failure to recognize the 
fact. The Head of the Church recognizes no division, and the opera- 
tion of His Spirit is not limited by denominational barriers. God, 
who began dealing with man, to borrow the language of that ancient 
and beautiful story, in the Garden of Eden and who received His 
first flower of worship in a fane made of the giants of a primeval 
forest, selected Abraham and Israel and later, through the Second 
Adam, the New Israel as vessels of His grace and redemption. We 
do not understand this mystery. But we dare not deny that His love 
embraces the whole race and that His purpose is the redemption 
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of the whole man and all men. In speaking of imperfection in the 
Christian ministry everywhere, we should not let the fact that it is 
a universal and somewhat Utopian imperfection lull us into an 
attitude of acquiescence, tempting us to forget that this imperfection 
is a serious thisieaten to the speedy accomplishment of man’s 
salvation. And in acknowledging the sin of division, each dis- 
membered part of the Church should concentrate thought on its 
own share in this sinning. 

The Ceylon Scheme of Church Union embodies all these six 
propositions. The purpose of the union is stated to be the ‘further- 
ance of the realization of God’s will as this is revealed in our Lord’s 
prayer—That they all may be one. . . that the world may believe 
that thou hast sent me’. The outlook of the uniting churches is 
that their coming together may be another step towards the re-union 
of all churches. Perhaps it will be more in consonance with the fact 
that ‘the unity of Christ’s Church is fundamentally a reality of the 
spiritual realm’ for them to say, not that they are seeking to create 
a partial unity, but that they desire to emerge from the illusion or 
avidhya that the Church of Christ is not one, universal and catholic 
and that, having emerged, they wish to order their life accordingly. 

Because these initial affirmations are very revolutionary, it is not 
easy to maintain unabated the courage which inspired them, while 
defining the faith, regulating the order and fashioning the adminis- 
trative machinery of the united Church. In estimating the value of 
the Scheme it will be necessary to remember this fact in order not 
to miss pitfalls, and not to be uncharitable in pointing them out. 

The Ceylon Scheme has tackled the problem created by different 
views prevailing in the churches regarding Baptism, in addition to 
the problem of the Christian ministry. On the side of doctrine it 
states that in infant baptism ‘the child is baptized into the believing 
and repenting life of the Church’. When it goes on to say that ‘they 
that are baptized receive the new birth, forgiveness of sin and the 
gift of the Holy Spirit’, it is not clear if this is meant to be applicable 
to infant baptism also. The position of the Scheme needs to be 
stated more clearly and boldly. A whole host of controversial views 
seems to be lurking behind this statement. As the negotiating 
churches come together and begin to live their new life, more light 
will come. But it is wise to remember that there is a tension here. 
The Scheme recognizes the tension and offers a partial solution, in 
leaving the option to a minister who has scruples in regard to infant 
baptism, to invite some other minister of the united Church to 

erform the rite. Provision is made for a service of dedication of 
infants of parents who do not desire to bring them to the baptismal 
font. The manner of administering the rite is also elastic. 

The statement of the Faith of the Church is commendably brief. 
But a fuller statement on the Triune nature of God and of the 
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function of the Holy Spirit in the Church of the ascended Christ 
need not have been omitted for the sake of brevity. 

Another minor point of criticism is that the qualifications pre- 
scribed for membership of the united Church on page 11 are not so 
full as those in a later part of the Scheme, page 29. It will be desirable 
to adhere to the fuller statement in both places. 

The privilege of participating in the government of the Church 
is confined to adult communicant members; and those who have 
attained the age of eighteen are considered adults. Experience may 
soon show that the age limit will have to be slightly raised. 

The negotiating churches accept ‘the historic episcopate in a 
constitutional form’ as part of the basis of their union. They do not 
intend to demand of any minister or member of the united Church 
any particular theological interpretation of episcopacy. That is all 
to the good. The administrative powers of a diocesan bishop are 
strictly limited. He has no separate controlling authority over the 
finance of the diocese. In the matter of discipline, he has to accept 
the recommendation of the Diocesan Court, and has power in his 
own right to suspend only temporarily the authorization of a minister 
against whom a charge is brought. On questions affecting faith and 
order, the bishop, if he disagrees with any resolution of the 
Diocesan Council, has power to suspend it only until the next 
meeting of that Council. In the event of a deadlock in the Council, 
the matter should be referred to the Synod. 

But when such a resolution or a similar one from the Synod 
itself has to be dealt with, voting by houses is enjoined. It would 
appear that the Synod breaks up into three houses and, unless the 
ab oor is accepted by a majority in each house, it cannot come 

efore the Synod for final voting. There is no remedy suggested in 
the Scheme for this kind of obstacle to change and possible progress, 
in matters relating to faith and doctrine, membership of the Church, 
functions of the ordained ministry and worship. Either the bishops, 
or the presbyters and deacons or the lay members of the Synod, 
sitting and deliberating separately, may effectively block all change. 
This should prove a serious handicap to a Church which does not 
intend to stay where it may find itself at the inauguration of union, 
but desires to keep its door open for wider union and its heart and 
conscience open for the reception of fuller truth. 

It is in their attempt to unify the ministry of the Church of 
Lanka that the framers of the Scheme appear to have lost some of 
the courage which enabled them to perceive and state the initial 
affirmations. If the uniting churches recognize one another’s ministry 
as a real ministry of the Word and Sacraments, owned by the Holy 
Spirit as effective means of grace, there can be little justification for 
a they call a commissioning service. To avoid all unnecessary 
scruple, they declare that ‘the use of this rite does not imply a 
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denial of the reality of any commission or ordination previously 
received’. But scruples and suspicions are not easily allayed, when 
the rite is insisted upon. It is provided that the bishops of the 
Church of Lanka—those who are not bishops at the time of the 
inauguration having been first duly consecrated by the laying on of 
hands by bishops—as well as all presbyters, shall accept this rite. 
Here are the relevant parts of the formulas to be used in the two 
cases: For bishops, ‘We acknowledge you on behalf of the uniting 
churches and commission you for the wider exercise of your ministry. 
The grace of the Holy Spirit be with you’; and for presbyters, 
‘Receive from God the power and grace of the Holy Spirit to exercise 
the wider ministry of this office’ (p. 21). On comparing the latter 
with the former and with the formula for future ordinations in the 
Church of Lanka, which begins with the words, ‘Receive from God 
the Holy Spirit for the office and work of a presbyter’ (p. 90), one 
would find it impossible to resist the impression that this rite should 
really be called the rite of re-ordination. The Scheme also lays 
down the rule (p. 27) that an ordained minister of any church 
which has been in full communion with any of the negotiating 
churches who desires to exercise a more or less permanent ministry 
in the Church of Lanka shall also accept this rite. 

In regard to the consecration of the first bishops of the Church 
of Lanka, the Scheme offers a vague and intriguing suggestion. 
Those who have not already received episcopal consecration shall 
be consecrated by three duly authorized bishops, if possible from 
outside Ceylon, representing different church traditions (p. 20). Will 
the negotiating churches agree to include among the three bishops a 
bishop of the Methodist Church, or even a bishop of the Church of 
South India, who had not received episcopal ordination ? 

Apart from the flight from the courageous first stand, the defect 
of this rite is that it ~ no precedent and that it is very complex, 
as the Scheme admits. We should add that, having no precedent, 
its significance is open to grave misunderstanding, and that the rite 
is not only complex, but very cumbersome. For when next the 
Church of Lanka is led into a wider union, all the bishops and 
ministers of that church, as well as the ministers of the church or 
churches which seek to unite with it, will have to submit to this 
rite. If the tempo of the union movement in the East rises, as we 
all wish that it should, these persons will have episcopal hands laid 
on them a number of times. Will that conduce to the solemnity of 
the rite or to the dignity of those who frequently accept it? 

But the greatest weakness of this proposal is that it is a dangerous 
short-cut to the unification of the Christian ministry. It is inevitable 
that, when an episcopal church comes into organic union with 
others, the set of ideas which have gathered round episcopacy should 
create a fearful tension. If the theoretical standpoint of the negotiating 
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churches in Ceylon is a sound Christian standpoint, consideration 
will have to be shown to residual traditions and sentiments which 
cannot be perfectly at home in a united church which accepts that 
standpoint as part of the basis of union. It may also be conceded 
that the historic episcopate is a good plank to throw across the 
chasms that divide the church. But the way to achieve lasting unity 
without absorption is to maintain, as long as it has to be maintained 
in order not to violate first principles, the tension of the presence 
in the same church of episcopally and non-episcopally ordained 
ministers, so that there may be a real growing together in mutual 
charity and full recognition of God’s providence in owning and using 
various forms of the Christian ministry as channels of His grace. 


G. V. Jos 
MaApras 





NATURALIST-EVANGELIST IN CHINA 


Asst Davin’s Diary: Being an account of the French naturalist’s journeys 
and observations in China in the years 1866 to 1869. Translated 
and edited by HELEN M. Fox. Illustrated. Cambridge, Mass.: 
Harvard University Press. $5.00. 1949. London: Oxford University 
Press. 36s. 1950. 


we the long story of the foreigners in China none is more romantic 
than that of the Roman Catholic missionaries in the past three 
and a half centuries. Setting aside doctrinal differences, the energy 
and organizing skill with which they attacked their work are surely 
a model for any undertaking. Aiming at all strata of society, they 
range from men of culture and science such as Ricci, Schall and 
Verbiest, intimate friends of the seventeenth- and eighteenth- 
century Emperors, to the humble priests scattered all over China 
whose reports, drawings and maps are the basis of Du Halde’s four 
massive volumes Description de l’Empire Chinois, published in 1736. 
To-day the safety with which ships navigate the China seas in the 
dreaded typhoon season is wholly due to the discoveries of the 
Siccawei meteorological station and observatory at Shanghai. 

In this community Abbé David holds a middle place. Nature 
made him a scientist, unsurpassed by any of the explorers who have 
given us knowledge of China’s beasts, birds and plants, and he was 
also no mean geologist. But from boyhood he was set on being a 
missionary. He writes with rapture of occasional services held 
among Chinese converts on his travels; and the motto of all his 
exploration was ad majorem Dei gloriam. ‘All science’, he wrote, ‘is 
dedicated to the study of God’s works and glorifies the Author. 
Science is praiseworthy and even holy in its objective. To know the 
truth is to know God.’ 
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Of the two diaries dealing with Abbé David’s journeys in Inner 
Mongolia and central China between 1866 and 1870 Mrs Fox has 
produced an admirable rendering: one cannot give it higher praise 
than to say that the diaries might originally have been written in 
English. Both by scientists and by ordinary readers it should be 
enjoyed, the learned entries on Abbé David’s discoveries being 
accompanied by vivid descriptions of the people and lands among 
which he moved, and by many whimsical reflexions. 

Abbé David was born in 1826, a Basque, whose natural hardiness 
was increased by enormous walks, sometimes for twelve hours on 
end, as a boy, which served him well in Mongolia. Where later 
travellers have set out with enormous trains, and now motor-cars 
speed over the desert, Abbé David mostly tramped with whatever 
mule or camel he could hire en route to carry his collections. (The 
account, on pages 122, 123, of what he and his companions looked 
like on their return to Peking bespeaks his Gallic sense of humour.) 
He entered the Society of St Vincent de Paul, known as Lazarists, 
when he was twenty-two; but it was ten years before his entreaties 
to be sent as a missionary to China were gratified. Very soon he 
was collecting around Peking, and the specimens that he sent back 
to the Natural History Museum of Paris were so good that it was 
agreed between his Superiors and the Museum that he must explore 
a wider field. 

The chapters on Inner Mongolia do nothing to lessen the con- 
viction that those who approach it need a special temperament. Its 
bleak vastness, the filth of any human settlement and its wild, 
capricious weather present a terrifying combination. Here is Abbé 
David’s experience in a dust storm: 


I find myself in my make-believe sea of clouds: it is simply a violent 
current of sand and dust impelled by a strong wind not felt higher up. The 
soil seems to flow beneath the feet of my horse like the waters of a stream. 
The storm is so severe I have great difficulty in retaining my cramped 
position on my mount and at times I cannot see his head because of whirls 
of sand that continually fill my eyes and, combined with my tears, form a 
mud crust which sticks my eyelids. In addition, it is cold enough to split 
my ears. 


He suffered from red ticks which burrowed into his flesh, from 
the indigestibility of eternal tsamba, and he was often in danger 
from bandits and xenophobic officials. But he knew how to deal 
with both: ‘Often in this country one must have the air of command- 
ing so as not to be crushed’, he says quaintly. Thus indeed did the 
white man conquer all over the world. 

The second, much longer, journey—up the Yangtze—takes us 
into more familiar regions, and suggests interesting comparisons 
between then and now, as in respect of the large variety of wildfowl 
around Shanghai. ‘l'ravelling on the heels of the awful ruin spread 
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by the T’aiping rebellion, he thought that Hankow was done for— 
the one bad shot among many shrewd forecasts. Of the appalling 
dangers and frequent wrecks entailed by a journey up the Gorges 
of the Yangtze before the days of steamers, Abbé David’s account 
is the most vivid that one can recall. There came a pleasant journey 
across Szechuan, whose wealth and fertility, pagodas and ornamental 
arches, impressed him deeply, to the hunting in the Tibetan marches. 
Abbé David had the honour of discovering and even sending to 
Paris the first known giant panda. Alas, like Ming and Lien, it did 
not live long. 
Abbé David is very severe on the Chinese: 


Justice and the proprieties exist only in speech and on paper [he writes]. 
It is to be feared in Europe we shall soon become Chinese and private 
individuals will imitate certain governments. . . . We shall come to this 
unavoidably when Christianity and its influence are abandoned. 


As so much of Europe ryan od proves to-day. But later Abbé 
David spoke more kindly of the Chinese and, in the last twenty-six 
years of his life in Paris, one may be sure that, as with all ‘old China 
hands’, only their good points remained in his memory. 

The book contains some attractive illustrations, but some maps 
would have been welcome, especially as Mrs Fox has kept throughout 
the unfamiliar French romanization. This is the only complaint 
against a charming volume. 


O. M. GREEN 
WENTWORTH, SURREY 





WESTERN DOCTOR IN INLAND CHINA 
Bounp Feet. By Cuares A. PowELL. Boston: Warren Press. $2.50. 1950. 


D® POWELL has written a fine presentation of the story of a 

western doctor beginning his medical work in inland China, 
not far north of the Yangtze River. Few have gone out as medical 
missionaries better equipped than he to open up a wholly new 
station. He could lay moe and do carpentry, could supervise the 
masons and the plumbers as they worked under his direction to 
erect a new hospital in an area quite unfamiliar with this type of 
modern structure. He could improvise medical and surgical equip- 
ment when needed materials were lacking. He could swim through 
a flood and wade through the deepest sort of mud and keep all the 
workmen and sailors quiet withal. From the earliest days he had 
to put up with hostility and indifference, with treachery and con- 
tinuing ingratitude. Yet people came to love him because he quickly 
proved himself their friend. When children were born in his own 
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home, that helped to make friends, as happens in every oriental 
country. When his efforts for the sick and injured led to cure, that 
made more friends. The people sought him out whenever there was 
a crisis in their community; at times of difficult birth, at hours of 
domestic tension and when death came. Even bandits were won over 
to become friends or to have their violence stayed. 

Few in the western world realize how bitterly cold a mid-China 
winter may be, with violent winds and heavy snow and ice. When 
reading Dr Powell’s account of a typhoon up the Yangtze and one 
of its tributaries one is reminded of the description by that master 
story-teller, Joseph Conrad. Dr Powell carried on through the 
terror of an inland typhoon, when every sort of shipping was swept 
away by the fury of the storm and the shores of creek, river and 
lake were laid so completely waste that it seemed doubtful if life 
would ever resume its normal course. 

Insects, too, played havoc with the well-being of person and 
home in this missionary doctor’s life. Malaria was more than a 
snare for the unwatchful, constantly threatening to become an 
overwhelming disaster for the patient and for the physician himself. 
Dr Powell might well have longed for ‘Livingstone’s Rouser’, one 
of the most violent remedies ever concocted by a human physician. 

No Christian doctor could consider his work completed unless 
he saw evidences of social change: better health provision in a 
community where burials, for example, were carelessly carried out, 
with coffins merely placed on top of the ground and covered with 
a piece of sod. Dr Powell brought about change, influencing the 
magistrate to introduce new burial regulations. He taught the people, 
too, how to avoid beri beri and other vitamin deficiency diseases by 
changes in their diet, so that nutrition, as well as medication, effected 
cures. Nothing Dr Powell did was more striking to the officials and 
more convincing to the townspeople than to see results follow his 
plea for better sanitation and for the avoidance of the use of filthy 
water. 

Much of Dr Powell’s work was village practice, when he would 
respond to distant calls involving tiring rides in a rough sedan cuair 
or exhausting tramps across the countryside to relieve some sufferer. 
These personal visits made people understand the message that lay 
behind his outward efforts. 

As one gives thanks for one more devoted medical worker, one 
finds himself describing Dr Powell—and all his comrades the world 
over who give their lives to this same ministry of healing—as a 
strengthener of friendships, as a devoted, tireless worker for the 
common people and as a living witness to the message of God’s 
Kingdom. 

Epwarp H. Hume 

New York 
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CHRISTIAN SERVICE IN CHINA 


Davip Hi1t, FRIEND oF CHINA. By Haro_p B. Ratrensury. London: 
Epworth Press. 8s. 6d. 1949. 

Pastor Hsi, CONFUCIAN SCHOLAR AND CHRISTIAN. By Mrs Howarp 
Taytor. London: China Inland Mission. 8s. 6d. 1949. 


5 aye size and scope of this leisurely little study of the life of 
David Hill belie its genuine worth, and a careful reading will 
bring its own reward. The book does not claim to be great biography; 
but it portrays the soul of a man who lived as a saint, blazed trails 
as a pioneer and exerted upon his colleagues and contemporaries a 
fascinating and irresistible challenge toward more Christlike living. 

David Hill went to China in the eighteen-sixties at a time 
when the preaching of the Gospel was met with contempt for the 
messenger and hostility to the message. Personal violence, venomous 
slander, insult and mob action, destroying property and threatening 
life, frequently opposed the efforts of ‘the intruding foreigner’. Hill 
was again and again the object of such scurrilous attacks. But he 
possessed that marvellous combination of humility, fortitude and 
tenacity which no threats could daunt and no difficulties deter. 

Mr Rattenbury calls Hill a saint and certainly substantiates the 
claim. Hill reminded men of St Paul, who was his ideal, and he 
impressed a newcomer as ‘a man largely cut adrift from his fellows’, 
separated unto the Gospel. This may~have been in part because of 
his having assumed Chinese dress, even to the queue, as well as 
because of his rigorous manner of life. Yet he was no ascetic, nor 
was he an ‘embittered man disgusted with the world’. A large part 
of his life was spent in working with and training his young 
colleagues; and he loved and was loved by the children of the 
missionary families. 





Several practical ventures which he initiated developed into | 


permanent institutions of great value to the people and the Church. 
Such was the School for the Blind, in which Hill was a pioneer and 
which benefited, among other enterprises, from the considerable 
personal fortune which he administered as a Trust on behalf of the 
poor, being careful always to avoid pauperizing men or creating 
‘rice Christians’. 

Again, he was ahead of his time in proposing an order of 
‘economic’ missionaries, to attack the problem of ‘chronic poverty’ 
at its base, and to act as ‘benevolent agents’ who would organize 
relief and devote themselves to meeting the needs of the poor and 
afflicted. He had a vision of a ‘new order of things for China’. Had 
the vision which prompted his School for the Blind and the invention 
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of the ‘Hankow Braille’, his ‘Old People’s Home’ and his own 
lifelong and unrecorded benefactions to the poor been more widely 
accepted and acted upon by the Church, Christianity might well 
have averted the storm which has risen in China to-day. 

He suggested and succeeded in implementing a scheme for the 
enlistment of young British laymen for evangelistic work which 
may well require to be revived in the days ahead. They lived near 
the people, acquired great facility in the language and cost less 
than a married couple. He was their co-worker and leader. “The 
Lay Mission’, writes Mr Rattenbury, “contained some of the greatest 
souls that have ever gone to China.’ 

In the fight against the opium trade Hill was conspicuous. With 
The Opium Rake’s Progress, brilliantly illustrated by a Chinese 
artist, he approached every Member of Parliament and many other 
influential persons. He pilloried British greed and attempted to 
shame the nation for this conscienceless traffic for which wars had 
been fought. Others carried on the battle after his death and in 
twenty-five years the India trade ceased to have official sanction. 

The dynamic for such strenuous and sustained effort was without 
question derived from his intense prayer life and painstaking study 
of the Greek New Testament, which was to him ‘at once a spiritual 
enjoyment and an intellectual treat’. Prayer was for him a means to 
release divine energy, ‘not simply a devotional exercise, but a power 
by which the work of God was done’. He not only prayed himself, 
but set hundreds of others to praying. 

His unusual influence in the Church in Britain was due not to 
eloquence or personal appearance, but to a contagious spirituality 
and a complete sincerity which were more convincing than logic or 
eloquence. Though he spent only two brief periods at home, his 
name became a household one in England. It is still borne, moreover, 
by a number of institutions in the land to which he gave thirty-two 
years of consecrated leadership and service (though no-one cared 
less for name or personal recognition than he). 

Mr Rattenbury’s book sheds many a valuable sidelight on 
Chinese life and customs, points the changes which have come in 
eighty years since David Hill went out and suggests Christian 
attitudes and approaches which are ageless. 

Pastor Hsi and David Hill are good books to read together, for 
Hsi and Hill were contemporaries and friends and Hsi was won to 
Christ by Hill. 

Hsi was the fourth son of an educated and well-to-do family. 
Because of his ability and his ambition, he became at an early age 
a village leader, imperious, not too scrupulous, a bold and successful 
pleader in the law courts. At the time of his rise to local position 
Shansi Province was cursed by opium. It was said that ‘eleven out 
of every ten men’ were addicts. Hsi knew the common saying that 
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‘it is not the man that eats opium but the opium that eats the man’, 
but being in poor health at thirty he yielded to the insidious 
‘foreign smoke’ and began the habit. In a few years it plunged him 
into + ee ot slavery and anguish of soul. Mrs Taylor gives a 
startling description of the smoker’s downfall and of the general 
social consequences. It is a gloomy picture of opium-smoking, 
unrelieved by any human hope. 

About this time came the appalling Shansi famine of 1878 in 
which 70,000,000 persons were starving and 75 per cent of the 
population perished. David Hill was one of several missionaries 
who distributed famine relief. Hsi, the proud member of the literati, 
resented this charity. Hill, an innovator, as we have seen, in mission 
technique, was concerned for the six to seven thousand contestants 
for imperial degrees who crowded to the examinations. He con- 
ceived the bold idea of giving four prizes for essays on Christian 
themes drawn from the Scriptures. This idea intrigued the Chinese 
scholar and he wrote four essays, three of which were adjudged the 
best out of 120 submitted. 

Hsi fearfully met the man of God, was drawn to him and became 
David Hill’s teacher. This contact, though only two months in 
extent, resulted in the conversion of the opium sot and, after a period 
of struggle, in a complete victory over his besetting vice. He took 
the name Hsi—~Demon-Conqueror—and lived up to it all his life. 

Mrs Taylor traces the course of that life as one of conflict with 
the powers of evil. Hsi had to pay the price for becoming a Christian 
by the loss of friends, by social ostracism and in having his degree 
taken away from him. He never faltered. He was filled with new 
love and joy, a new gentleness and self-control, an unusual affection 
for his wife. He sought out a stepmother whom he had driven out 
and who was living in poverty and brought her to his home. He 
became reconciled to his brothers. 

The great work of his life was the establishment of opium refuges 
for the victims of the slavery from which Christ had rescued him. 
In the course of the years these multiplied until forty-five of them 
were opened in four provinces, employing two hundred trained 
workers. Thousands of men and women were cured, hundreds 
became earnest Christians and many churches were established. 

Gradually Hsi was recognized as the shepherd of these hundreds 
of scattered converts and, much to his distress, called ‘Pastor Hsi’, 
a title which eventually was regularized by ordination. From then 
on his responsibilities were greater, his cares more burdensome, 
his conflicts more heart-breaking. Through them all he passed 
unscathed. Indeed, he grew. His imperiousness yielded to humility. 
He was free from the love of money, generous to the limit. He did 
not act except after prayer. ‘His first instinct in everything was to 
turn to God’ Often he fasted for days. Once clear, he acted with 
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dispatch. A born leader and a man of unusual business ability, yet 
‘the passion of his life was saving souls’. 
Mrs Taylor has laid us all under a great debt in preserving the 
inspiring record of this life. 
PauL R. ABBOTT 
New YorK 





THREE WOMEN 


SIsTER XAVIER BERKELEY (1861-1944). Sister of Charity of St Vincent de 
Paul: Fifty-four years a missionary in China. By M.L.H. With 
a Foreword by H.E. Mr Joun C. H. Wu. Illustrated. End-paper 
Map. London: Burns Oates. 15s. 1949. 

Wuat Woman Is Here? By Mary E. BAKEWELL. New York and London: 
Oxford University Press. $3.00. 18s. 1949. 

Ern Brier Curist1. By Greta ANDREN. Authorized German translation 
by JOHANNES JELLINEK and Karv HEINRICH RENGsTORF. Stuttgart: 
Im Quell Verlag der Evang. Gesellschaft. DM. 4.80. 1949. 


bh deer three studies of missionary service cover widely different 

fields—China, a town in America’s ‘rural West’ and a con- 
centration camp in Poland—but they have as their principal characters 
women of remarkable ability and courage. 

Agnes Mary Philomena Berkeley, seventh child in a leading 
Roman Catholic family in England, came in her girlhood to a sense 
of vocation to the life of a Sister of Charity of St Vincent de Paul 
and, almost from the outset, to a great longing for the China field 
in which, in the event, she was to serve for fifty-four years. Her life- 
story is closely interwoven with some interesting developments in 
the China Mission: she initiated at Ningpo, where she was first 
stationed, /’Oeuvre de la Feunesse Ouvriére, which brought technical 
training and means of employment to large numbers of Chinese 
boys and girls, Christian and non-Christian alike; she was instru- 
mental in establishing and enlarging contacts with Roman Catholic 
individuals and institutions in the United States and, more especially, 
in winning the interest of Dr Walsh (later Bishop Walsh), who 
subsequently founded the Maryknoll Missioners, for China. Inevit- 
ably, as the dates in the title indicate, her term of service coincided 
with a series of emergencies and crises in the political life of China 
which turned many of the common people into homeless refugees; 
and Sister Xavier’s work as Superior of the Community’s House at 
Chusan, where she spent the greater part of her life, brought her 
the well-nigh constant demands of ‘our masters, the poor’, to serve 
whom, from their foundation in the seventeenth century, the Sisters 
of Charity are called. 
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Sister Xavier Berkeley was a member of a large and engaging 
family, and she was untiring in her mobilization of its energies and 
material means on behalf of her Community. Not the least attractive 
feature of a warm-hearted and human story is the evidence of the 
constant bond which she maintained with her relatives and, through 
them, with the Roman Catholic life of England. Her biographer, 
moreover, not only presents a vivid picture of missionary service in 
China but, with generous quotations from Sister Xavier’s own notes, 
gives an inspiring insight into the discipline of the religious life. 

In What Woman Is Here? Miss Bakewell, a qualified theologian 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the U.S.A, records her 
eighteen-months’ experience as minister, up to a point—‘lay mission- 
ary’ is her designation—in a remote rural town in the Rocky Moun- 
tains. Her sketches of people and of the occasions to which, on the 
whole, they rose, have a delicate thread of chronological narrative 
linking them up. Along it can be traced the writer’s gradual progress 
towards success in the breach into which, as something of a desperate 
measure on the part of the Bishop of the diocese, she had been 
thrust. Unpromising relationships confronted her, for a woman 
minister constituted an unusual element in herself. Yet gradually 
her parishioners came round, for few of them harboured basic 
prejudices against such an appointment; and if the lack of roots and 
traditions which characterized their lives formed something of a 
difficulty in pastoral work among them, at the same time it enabled 
them more readily to accept an experimental situation. Few people, 
moreover, would hold out for long against the humour, ingenuity 
and refusal to be put off with which Miss Bakewell evidently 
approached her task; and she was greatly assisted, in winning the 
town’s confidence, by the equanimity with which she seems to have 
faced both a smallpox epidemic and the passage through the town 
of the sinister weather phenomenon known as a ‘twister’, which can 
wreak havoc and desolation in a matter of seconds. 

Yet though Miss Bakewell brought warmth and fellowship into 
the community (conjuring a choir out of most unlikely material, 
organizing a Sunday-school—and a Sunday-school picnic—reviving 
the Women’s Guild, preparing a record number of candidates for 
confirmation) her own sense of frustration at being pulled up short 
at the points at which only the administration of the Sacraments 
would suffice, led her ultimately to tear herself away from people 
whom she had come to understand and care for and to seek a more 
itinerant sphere of work. Her success, moreover, in reviving the 
Episcopalian life had been, as she realized, at the expense of the 
other denominations; and she took the unusual course of advising— 
and convincing—the diocesan authorities that there were already 
enough churches in the town. This book of necessity touches on the 
issue of the ordination of women; and while it advances the debate 
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no further, it suggests the need for wider scope in the exercise of the 
pastoral gifts which people like Miss Bakewell clearly possess. 

Ein Brief Christi, in turn, has documentary significance in 
relation to the Christian mission to the Jews. It is the story of Gerty 
Fischer, a. Viennese Hebrew Christian, in the relatively short period 
between her conversion in Vienna and her death in the gas-chamber 
of a concentration camp in Poland. The book, which has also been 
translated, from the Swedish original, into Finnish, Danish, Nor- 
wegian, and is to appear in English and in Spanish, is the work of 
a missionary of the Swedish mission to Israel who was serving in 
Vienna at the time of the Austrian Anschluss with Germany. The 
shattering effect of that débacle on the Jewish community constituted 
an immediate challenge to the mission, to bring comfort and assist- 
ance to people stunned by the prospect of deportation. It was a 
situation, however, which revealed how deeply the roots of conversion 
had gone, how high a percentage of the Austrian deportees brought 
the strength and consolation of their Christian faith to bear upon 
their affliction and what conspicuous powers of moral leadership on 
the part of Hebrew Christians the crisis called into play. Outstanding 
in her service to her fellow-sufferers in their last days in Vienna 
was Gerty Fischer who, with her husband, a Jewish lawyer, had 
been converted to the Christian Faith. They, in turn, find their 
names on the list for deportation; and it is her letters to her friends 
of the Swedish Mission, written from the internment camp at Kielce, 
on a bitterly exposed plateau in Poland, which reveal, again, the 
persistence and vitality of a faith that has been put to the ultimate 
test of material misery, and that has become the basic reality of a 
life, in paralyzing cold and hardship, which would otherwise make 
no sense. This book should do much to convince the Christian 
world of the strength that flows into the Church through the con- 
version of the Jews and to widen concern for a still much neglected 
field of evangelism. Publication in English is a welcome prospect. 


LONDON MARGARET SINCLAIR 


JAPANESE CULTURE AND THE WEST 


THE WESTERN WORLD AND JAPAN. By Georce B. Sansom. New York: 
Knopf. $6.00. 1950. (London: To be published shortly by Cresset 
Press. 42s.) 


oe. 1931, Sir George Sansom’s book, Japan, A Short Cultural 

History, has been the most widely read guide-book in English 
for students of Japanese history and culture. That work described 
the rise and development of Japanese culture through the eighteenth 
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century. It is with high expectation that readers looked forward to a 
subsequent volume which would relate the story of the transforma- 
tion of the traditional culture through the impact of western ideas 
and techniques during the nineteenth and twentieth centuries. 

The Western World and Japan is, indeed, the ‘masterwork’ which 
its publishers declare it to be; and it will win for itself lasting esteem 
as a Classic example of historical literature. The author maintains 
his past reputation for careful research and mastery of his subject. 
Abundantly rich in detail, the style is clear and graphic. It is a book 
not easily put aside. 

There are two separate books within the covers of this one 
volume. The second is the longer, and specifically describes the 
transformation of Japanese society during the second half of the 
nineteenth century. After a masterly account of the traditional 
culture of the Tokugawa period, the author draws vividly the picture 
of the political decline and the accompanying social and intellectual 
discontent that marked the last years of the Shogunate. He then 
describes and analyzes the developments during that momentous 
period of cultural renewal and change known as the Meji era. This 
is the tale of Japan’s borrowing of industrial and military techniques 
from the West, while rejecting western ideas: 


There was no great difficulty about Western things. The trouble was with 
Western ideas, which could not be handled like physical objects but needed 
careful study before they were used, for they might be dangerous. 


Passing judgment upon the whole process, the writer can say: ‘In a 
limited sense the Japanese came under Western influence, but what 
was finally adopted was, if Western in shape, thoroughly Japanese 
in colour and substance’. When the borrowing had been completed, 
Japan had adapted to her own ends western technological processes, 
and had done it so well that she could compete successfully with the 
western nations. However, Japan was changed only superficially, 
and her inner life and thought had remained impervious to western 
cultural influence. 

The author succeeds in making the society and figures of the 
Meji Restoration live again; and he gives western readers an under- 
standing of why Japanese to-day act as Japanese. The book is 
indispensable for all who are concerned about the policies of the 
Occupation and the ‘re-education’ of Japan. Unfortunately, it ends 
with the Sino-Japanese War of 1894, and that fact severely limits 
its usefulness. It is to be hoped that the author will treat the 
subsequent period in another volume. 

The first portion of the volume is entitled ‘Europe and Asia’ and 
reviews the earlier cultural contacts and intercourse between the 
two continents. It is a study of the interaction of cultures upon one 
another. Its thesis is that a society can decay and renew itself without 
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changing its essence and without radical modification by outside 
influences. The chief civilizations of Asia have a unity among them- 
selves which sets them sharply and distinctly apart from western 
culture. They may change superficially under western impact, 
voluntarily accepting, for example, a western economic pattern, but 
they will never submit to the West in political, social or religious life. 
The author deals fairly and sympathetically with the missionaries, 
the purity of whose motives he does not question, although he may 
criticize their methods. But he challenges the assumption of the 
Mission that it can win Asia for Christ. Retelling the story of the 
Jesuit efforts in India, Japan and China, he shows clearly that 
Christianity had little influence upon the cultures of these lands: 


However one looks at the cultural relations of Asiatic and Occidental 
countries, one cannot but be impressed by the fact that it is only upon 

ples whose aboriginal civilization was backward that Western religious 
thought has left a permanent mark. 


The Filipinos are a case in point. Considering the obstacles involved, 
the Christian statistics are remarkable and the Christian communities 
exert a quite disproportionate influence. ‘But important as the 
increase has been, it does not justify a belief that either India or China 
will eventually become a Christian country, or that the Christian 
Church will acquire a powerful, still less a dominant position.’ 
Mission historians have long pointed out the difference be- 
tween Christian progress in areas of high and of primitive culture. 
They would challenge only Sir George’s final conclusions. It is 
interesting to contrast his views of Asian solidarity with reports 
from the recent Bangkok conference, where the delegates appear to 
have been more deeply impressed with the cultural and religious 
divisions and barriers between Asiatic regions than with a sense of 
unity. It is said that they foresaw an effective unity for Asia only in 
the common lordship of Christ. The author’s judgments will have 
a sobering, but not discouraging, effect upon missionaries in Asia, 
and they should make us more humble and honest in our claims. 
There is sufficient truth in the author’s thesis of the inability of one 
high culture radically to change another to stimulate theologians 
and pastors to greater efforts towards achieving indigenous expres- 
sions of universal Christian truth, ministry and common life. 
The author’s admission that ‘it seems that if social and political 
habits shrink from an alien touch, at least the arts may be dialects 
of some universal language’ should encourage greater recourse 
throughout the Church both to our ancient heritage in liturgy and 
cultus and to the newly rising schools of Christianfart in many lands. 


R. Pierce BEAVER 
New York 
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INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS IN THE MIDDLE EAST 


RussIA AND THE WEST IN IRAN, 1918-1948: A Stupy IN Bic-PowER 
RivaLry. By Grorce Lenczowski. Ithaca: Cornell University 
Press. $4.50. 1949. 


Ya pee is an important book for any serious student of international 

relations in the Middle East, particularly for one seeking 
insight into Soviet policies and conduct in this area. As the author 
states in his opening sentence, “The modern history of Iran is largely 
a history of Big-Power rivalry’, and his book makes a comprehensive, 
competent endeavour to analyze in detail that rivalry during the last 
generation since the Russian Revolution. 

The book can be divided into two almost equal parts: the first 
six of eleven chapters dealing with the first two decades of this 
chosen span of time, and the second concentrating upon World War 
II and its immediate aftermath. 

In the first half, a preliminary chapter introduces us to modern 
Iranian foreign relations and to the initiation of colonial revolution 
in Asia at the First Congress of the Peoples of the East at Baku in 
1920. The author then describes the kaleidoscopic events that 
convulsed the Caucasus and Trans-Caspia in 1918-20 until stabiliza- 
tion under the Bolshevists. Then follows the ‘First Soviet Experi- 
ment in Iran’, with separatist movements in Azerbaijan and the 
Caspian provinces, which ended in Russian withdrawal once the 
1921 Soviet-Iranian Treaty of Friendship was signed and the with- 
drawal of British forces assured. The subsequent years constitute ‘A 
Period of Armed Truce’, the most original part of which is documenta- 
tion of the activities of the Comintern, the G.P.U, and the Com- 
munist Party in Iran. Of like value is the discussion of the Sixth and 
Seventh Comintern Congresses of 1928 and 1935 and their signific- 
ance for Iran and Central Asia. 

The most adequate treatment of German influence and activity 
in Iran yet to appear in English makes the transition to the second 
half of the book, which treats the policies of Iran, Russia, Britain and 
the United States during World War II, with a concluding discussion 
of the war’s aftermath, the Soviet-sponsored Azerbaijan separatist 
movement and the emergence of American leadership of the West 
in Iran. Appendices, the longest of which gives the ‘Theses on the 
Revolutionary Movement in the Colonies and Semi-Colonies adopted 
at the 1928 Comintern Congress, add to the book’s value. 

It will be apparent that the chief merit of the book lies in its 
fairly complete discussion of the Communist strategy and tactics 
in Iran during the period, in connexion with which many Russian 
sources, little used by Middle East writers, have been laid under 
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contribution. For the events of the last decade the author—a political 
scientist now teaching in the United States but in 1943-45 Press 
Attaché to the Polish Legation in Tehran under the London Polish 
Government—has had access to substantial source material in 
Persian. It is unfortunate that he could not similarly exploit these 
sources for the pre-1941 period. For this same period it would seem 
that more attention might have been given to British-Iranian 
relations, to do fuller justice to the ‘West’ of the title. This might 
have lengthened the work unduly, yet some such additional material 
would seem to have been fair when a whole chapter is devoted to the 
American réle in the country during the war. 

There will be some—and not Party members or fellow-travellers 
—who will criticize the book for an anti-Soviet slant. But it will be 
because they have not had first-hand knowledge of Communist 
strategy and tactics in Iran. For one with the author’s experience 
and background, it may be said that the book is a sober and valiant 
attempt at objectivity; although there is no question about the 
general inclination of his conclusions. In this respect he is expressing 
the point of view not only of a dissident Pole, but of the majority 
of Iranians. 

For what the title suggests—a Study of Big-Power Rivalry—this 
work is excellent. It is adequately conceived, carefully executed, 
well documented and reasonably perspicacious. It succeeds in 
conveying something of the atmosphere and spirit of this inter- 
national tug-of-war and tension, in addition to plotting its develop- 
ment. The main element that the student of Iran misses is the ethos 
of the Iranian context in which this international rivalry is found. 
Longer residence and knowledge of Persian might have supplied this 
deficit and made the work vastly more valuable. But perhaps that is 
asking too much of an author who has brought more than ordinary 
competence to his task and who has produced a work that has placed 
both the specialist and the layman in his debt. 


T. CuyLeR YOUNG 
PRINCETON UNIversITY, U.S.A. 





A HINDU LOOKS AT CHRIST 


Hinpu View oF Curist. By Swami AKHILANANDA. New York: Philo- 
sophical Library. 1949. 


Stee book has an introduction by Dr Walter F. Muelder, Dean 

of the School of Theology of Boston University, who speaks 
of Swami Akhilananda as giving in it ‘a moving appreciation of Jesus 
Christ and his significance for the whole world’. The Swami, who 
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addresses his preface from ‘the Vedanta Society, Boston, Massa- 
chusetts’, belongs to what is called ‘the Ramakrishna Mission’, 
founded at the end of the last century by Swami Vivekananda. This 
mission established a number of centres or monasteries in America as 
well as in India with a view to demonstrating by their means, as the 
founder said, ‘that the faith of the rishis can become dynamic’ and 
that in that respect it is akin to the Christian religion. Vivekananda 
was certainly a dynamic figure and he derived his inspiration from 
Ramakrishna, a strange religious figure, to whom Max Miiller drew 
attention by publishing his Life and a collection of his sayings. Sri 
Ramakrishna combined fervent worship of Kali, ‘the divine Mother’, 
with a pantheism that ‘realized in full the identity of all within the 
one Being’. Ramakrishna is the seer of this movement, while 
Vivekananda is its apostle. 

In his preface to his book, Swami Akhilananda tells how 
thirty-five years ago he attended the ‘Christmas celebration’ at the 
headquarters of the Ramakrishna Order in India and observed 
with what reverence and devotion the members of the Order 
‘worshipped Jesus the Christ as an Incarnation of God’. What 
exactly he means by an ‘incarnation’ is not clearly stated and the 
meaning of the word necessarily depends on what we mean by 
‘God’. It is claimed that ‘it was Sri Ramakrishna who actually first 
demonstrated the full universality of religion’. Such ‘full universality’ 
is most easily achieved on the basis of pantheism, and Ramakrishna, 
like every Hindu Vedantist, is, of course, a pantheist in the fullest 
sense of the term. Sir Alfred Lyall has said of Hinduism that ‘pan- 
theism is the mainspring that moves the puppet-show of popular 
religion’ in India. It can do so because popular Hinduism is only 
a puppet-show, since it belongs, as the Vedantist knows, to the 
region of m@y4, of illusion. Swami Akhilananda uses the word may, 
but he prefers to call it ‘the relative plane’. Thus Christ and His 
life and death must belong to this region and His incarnation is, 
therefore, a puppet-show. ‘It is a sin’, Vivekananda once said, ‘to 
call a man a sinner.’ It certainly would be so if sin is not a reality 
and the Cross of Christ would not have the significance that it has 
for every Christian. 

When this Hindu looks at Christ, he sees a chimera and so, 
when he considers in his last chapter the work of missions, whether 
for the Christian or for the Hindu, it can only be ‘to exchange ideas 
and ideals and live a life of personal integration’. 


Nico, MAcNICOL 
EDINBURGH 
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TAGORE AND THE CHRISTIAN FAITH 


THE RELIGION OF TAGORE, IN THE LIGHT OF THE GOSPEL. By SIGRID 
Estporn. Madras: C.L.S. for India. Rs 4.8. 1949. 


: is the third volume in the Indian Research Series, produced 

by collaboration between the National Christian Council and 
the United Society for Christian Literature, the first two having 
been The Christian Minister in India, by C. W. Ranson, and Our 
Theological Task, by Marcus Ward. 

Dr Estborn is a Swedish missionary who has been interested in 
Tagore’s work for many years and who was stimulated to closer 
study by an invitation to lecture at Upsala on the poet’s relation to 
the Christian Faith. This study has resulted in a careful and thorough 
rather than an exciting book. 

When Tagore first became known in the West, some western 
writers and missionaries were inclined to regard him as almost a 
Christian and a striking fruit of Christian work in India. This 
attitude was soon seen to be a profound mistake. Tagore was far 
less influenced by Christianity than some of his predecessors in the 
Brahmo Samaj, such as Keshab Chandra Sen, or his great con- 
temporary, Gandhi. He does not seem ever to have been a serious 
student of the Bible; and the hope of many Hindus who had learned 
to love the New Testament in English, that one day he would 
translate it into Bengali which would seem to them worthy of a 
place beside the Authorized Version, was never fulfilled. 

Dr Estborn’s search for Christian influences on the poet’s 
thought has therefore largely negative results. There are, it is true, 
striking differences between Tagore’s outlook, as shown both in 
his poems and in his essays, and the Vedanta, which has been the 
main stream of Hindu religious and philosophical tradition. This 
difference appears in his great emphasis on personality. The personal 
is the highest in man; it yearns for self-expression and thus gives rise 
to art. This contrasts with the typical Hindu emphasis on the oneness 
of the Absolute, tending to the extinction of personality. Further, 
for Tagore love is the ultimate truth. He constantly interprets the 
anandam (bliss or joy) of the Hindu scriptures as meaning love; and 
he conceives love to be the highest characteristic of God. He would 
probably have said that this point of view came from the bhakti 
school of Hinduism, with its emphasis on worship and devotion to 
a personal God. This was the inspiration of much popular poetry in 
Bengal, which deeply influenced Tagore. But it is very probable that 
he was indirectly and even perhaps to a great extent unconsciously 
affected by Christian thought also in this direction. 
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In the main, however, Dr Estborn’s study is inevitably of the 
differences and contrasts between Tagore’s thought and Christian 
faith. From this point of view he examines in turn Tagore’s 
view of the world, and of life; his conception of man, his ethical 
views, his view of sin and evil and of salvation and his conception 
of God. 

Tagore himself spoke of his faith as ‘a poet’s religion’. He was 


a true lover of beauty, fascinated by the joy and loveliness of the 
world. 


I have kissed the world with my eyes and my limbs; I have wrapped it 
within my heart in numberless folds; I have flooded its days and nights 
with thoughts till the world and my life have grown one—and I love my 
life because I love the light of the sky so enwoven with me. 


This kind of joyous nature-mysticism formed the background of all 
his thought. He was deeply optimistic, and believed that an un- 
broken thread bound man to the divine. Self-assertion does indeed 
mar the world: 


Why did the flower fade? 
I pressed it to my heart with anxious love, 
That is why the flower faded. 


Why did the stream dry up? 
I put a dam across it to have it for my use, 
That is why the stream dried up. 


But for him, evil was the result of man’s ‘freedom to make mistakes’ 
rather than rebellion against the Divine will. It is a cloud which 
obstructs our vision. Salvation is therefore enlightenment, discipline, 
fulfilment; but there is no suggestion of the demonic powers of sin 
or of a great Divine act to rescue man from it. 

Tagore was born with every advantage of a high culture, wealth 
and influence, as well as his own artistic genius, which showed itself 
in music and painting as well as in poetry and drama. All this contri- 
buted to his gracious and sunny nature. Perhaps this very fact, 
however, left him without defences against the grief and disappoint- 
ment which came upon him through the tragic sufferings of his 
beloved country during the last years of his life. 


C. S. MILForp 
LONDON 
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BANTU-SPEAKING TRIBES OF KENYA 


Tue Bantu oF NortH Kavironpo. By GuNTER Wacner. Illustrated. 
Map. London: Oxford University Press (for the International 
African Institute). 45s. 1949. 


A DETAILED study of the Bantu-speaking tribes and sub-tribes 
of the Nyanza Province of Kenya—commonly known as the 

Bantu Kavirondo—has long been needed, and the International 

African Institute is to be congratulated on sponsoring this work. | 

Dr Wagner has certainly made a valuable contribution to our 
knowledge of the customs of Kenya tribes and his book will be of 
much assistance to administrators, missionaries, educationists and 
anthropologists. 

The present volume is the first of three which represent the 
complete study. It is divided into four parts. The first part deals 
briefly but adequately with the history, geography and racial groups 
of the area inhabited by the Bantu-speaking Kavirondo. 

Part 2 deals with the clan system, family structure and kinship 
organization and classification. Unless the tribes which Dr Wagner 
studied differ materially from the other Bantu-speaking groups in 
East Africa, it seems likely that the list of kinship terms given will 
eventually need to be enlarged and that the position may be some- 
what more complex than the list would suggest. 

Part 3 is a lengthy and important section, dealing with various 
aspects of the magico-religious position in the tribes in question. 
The decision on a method of presentation of the magico-religious 
beliefs and practices is always a difficult one for the anthropologist, 
for the threads of magic and religion and ritual purification are so 
intimately interwoven with the whole fabric of the everyday life of 
the Bantu-speaking peoples that it is impossible to know where to 
begin and where to end a section on the subject. The method of 
treatment adopted in this book tends to divorce many ceremonies from 
their context—for example the purification ceremonies of widows, and 
those for women after childbirth, might perhaps have been better 
dealt with at the end of the chapter on marriage and in the chapter 
on childbirth respectively. 

Part 4 has been headed ‘Rites of Passage’, which is perhaps 
rather too free a translation of the well-established French descriptive 
term ‘Rites de passage’! This part of the book has to be read with 
great care in order to disentangle the facts from the author’s inter- 
pretation of them—with which many may possibly not agree. 

Ceremonies dealing with birth and with the naming of children 
are followed by a full account of circumcision and initiation rites, 
and it is pleasing to note that the long section on marriage provides 
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ample discussion of the many variations from normal practice. This 
is a matter which in the past has been all too often neglected, so 
that the impression has been gained that marriages all follow 
standard lines. In dealing with the re-marriage of widows, there is 
no reference to the custom whereby, under certain conditions, a 
widow could (and probably still can) elect to acquire male status 
and ‘marry’ wives of her own. If no such practice exists among the 
Bantu-speaking tribes of Kavirondo, then they must differ more 
markedly than the rest of their customs suggest from other Bantu- 
speaking tribes in Kenya. 

The final section of the book deals with death and burial rites. 
Here Dr Wagner does not always make clear what is traditional 
custom and what is due to recent effects of mission education. The 
following passage, for example, is ambiguous in this respect: 


Both in Kitosh and in Marogoli—provided that no coffin is used—the 
corpse is not placed at the bottom of the grave proper but in a special burial 
chamber. In Kitosh this consists of a trench (with vertical walls) which 
extends along the centre of the bottom of the grave and is just long, wide 
and deep enough to receive the corpse. 


The author then describes how this trench is virtually turned into 
an in situ coffin by covering it with sticks and grass and then mud. 
The text goes on: 


These burial chambers . . . which are rapidly being replaced by coffins .. . 
appear to be a fairly recent feature of the North Kavirondo burial customs. 
Some of my informants claimed that they were introduced only a few 
generations ago by natives who had adopted the Muslim faith, but I did not 
enquire very thoroughly into this matter. 


To the reviewer, at least, it seems likely that the roofed-over slit 
trench at the bottom of the grave proper which is employed— 
‘provided that no coffin is used’—is an shemales of the coffin idea 
under conditions where timber for coffins is often hard to obtain. 
It may well have its origin in mission ideas rather than in a basic 
or a Muslim custom. More information on this and similar points is 
clearly needed. 

It is greatly to be regretted that those responsible for this 
publication could not see their way to issuing all three volumes 
together, as the author obviously intended when preparing his 
script. The value of the present volume is impaired by numerous 
references to facts and discussions in a yet unpublished second 
volume. References, for instance, in the chapter on marriage 
customs, to a chapter on pre-marital sex life to appear in volume 2, 
are a Case in point. 

The book deals with a number of related tribes and sub-tribes 
and, in discussing the various customs, the author tends to jump 
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rather abruptly to and fro between one tribe and another. For the 
reader who wants to follow up the details of a particular custom in 
any one tribe, a good many mental gymnastics are thus involved, 
although the method may be of advantage to the anthropologist 
working on comparative lines. 

One other minor criticism: There are a number of instances 
where the words used are obscure or incorrect as, for example, 
‘horns of deer’ and ‘stirring paddles’, which more careful editing 
might have eliminated. 

In spite of these drawbacks, however, the book is one that every 
student of African customs should read, and the second and third 
volumes will be eagerly awaited. 

L. S. B. LEAKEY 


NAIROBI 
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Umsunpbu KINSHIP AND CHARACTER. By GLADWYN Murray CHILDS. 
London: Oxford University Press. 21s. 1949. 


os study of a West African people is the most recent fruit 
of that happy combination of missionary and sociological 
interest which has in the past added so substantially to our know- 
ledge of African social organization. Mr Childs’s experience among 
the Ovimbundu of Angola as a missionary of the American Board 
of Commissioners for Foreign Siieclens tee admirably fitted him 
for the task of observing and reporting the tightly-knit social matrix 
in which this peasant people lives. His study falls into three parts: 
an account of the traditional and recorded history of the people; 
an analysis of their social structure; and an account of the educative 
a by which the Ovimbundu child is fitted into Umbundu 
ife. In each, the author sees his factual material as data in terms 
of which the missionary must operate if his message is to be 
ne and beneficial in the Umbundu setting. Although it 
forms the final portion of the volume, the historical section provides 
valuable material for the understanding of other parts, and readers 
might do well to peruse it first. 

Piecing together the fragments of traditional and documentary 
history, Mr Childs concludes that the latter-day Ovimbundu repre- 
sent the fusion in the Benguela Highlands of central Angola of 
immigrants from the Congo with indigenous southern Bantu stock. 
The former succeeded in establishing political domination over the 
indigenes and eventually there developed some thirteen independent 
and nine tributary ‘feudal’ states ruled by immigrant dynasties. 
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This process of state-formation was perhaps hastened by the arrival 
of the Portuguese on the coast, for the primary European interest 
in Angola down to the end of the eighteenth century was the trade 
in slaves. Ovimbundu traders carried on the inland portion of the 
trade, supplying slaves to Europeans at the coast; and the wealth 
which it brought to the country enhanced the power of Ovimbundu 
sovereigns, who could regulate the conditions and tax the profits 
of the trade in areas under their control. Although during the 
nineteenth century the slave trade declined, the discovery in 1869 
of the commercial value of native rubber provided a new stimulus 
to Umbundu commerce, which persisted down to the early twentieth 
century, when native rubber gave way to cultured varieties supplied 
by other areas. This period saw the highest development of native 
commerce. Ovimbundu traders travelled across the breadth of 
Africa. In 1902, however, an uprising resulted in the occupation of 
the entire country by the Portuguese and the final dissolution of the 
feudal states. With the decline of trade and the development of 
European settlement, the economic réle of the Ovimbundu in recent 
decades has shifted from commerce to the supplying of contract 
labour for Europeans. 

For the anthropologist, the most valuable portion of this volume 
is that concerned with the social structure of the Umbundu village. 
The village is made up of wards, each occupied by a group of 
paternal kinsmen, i.e. fathers, sons and brothers and their wives and 
children, and is headed by the senior male in the group. Agricultural 
land and the position of headman-priest pass from father to son. In 
turn, the senior among the ward headmen presides over the whole 
village. Thus the entire village is tightly bound together by paternal 
kinship ties. In addition, the Ovimbundu recognizes kinship ties 
with his mother’s family. Negotiable and movable property (much 
more important during the heyday of Umbundu trade) pass from 
mothers’ brothers to sisters’ sons. The maternal line also has its 
headmen, however, since married couples reside in the village of 
the husband, the maternal line is dispersed while the paternal line 
is localized in the village. The individual’s network of kinship rela- 
tions is further strengthened by the practice of cross-cousin marriage 
(marriage with mother’s beother’s or father’s sister’s child) which 
causes kin by marriage to be blood kin also. 

Thus the Ovimbundu is born and grows up in a tightly-bound 
society of kin. It is an intimate society in which personal, face-to-face 
relationships predominate and in which the traditional rights and 
obligations of kinship are preserved. ‘The growing child learns skills 
and moral values through participation from an early age in the 
economic, social and religious life of the community. 

All this, Mr Childs argues, is an advantage which the missionary 
should exploit. In the face of disintegrating forces impinging from 
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the outside world, Umbundu village life remains an integrated whole 
into which the child can grow unencumbered by the frustrations, 
tensions and conflicts of modern European man in his impersonal, 
individualistic society. The village society which ties individuals 
together by strong bonds of kinship provides an unusually strong 
foundation upon which to build the Christian community based 
upon the fatherhood of God and the brotherhood of man. Every 
effort, Mr Childs holds, should be made to encourage and preserve 
the social structure while building the Christian society within it. 
Native ministers should not be dislocated, detribalized individuals, 
but rather members of the local kinship group who can exercise 
influence along traditional kinship lines. 

Two major criticisms of this book require to be made. First, 
and perhaps less important, the anthropologist would have appreci- 
ated greater precision of description and analysis. For example, we 
are told that cross-cousin marriage is practised, but we are given 
no statistics as to its prevalence. The analysis of child-rearing and 
character-formation depends too heavily upon a document describing 
these processes written by five Ovimbundu. In view of the notorious 
inability of untrained people to produce scientific analyses of their 
own society, one wishes for rather more of Mr Childs’s own observa- 
tions. In addition, we are told almost nothing of political authority 
in Umbundu society. Presumably the feudal state on been replaced 
by Portuguese administrators, but the reader is left without a clue 
as to the nature of this administration. And we are given only the 
most cursory picture of the contract labour system. 

A second criticism is related to this lack of attention to the 
European factor in the present-day Umbundu situation. The author 
has placed himself solidly in favour of maintaining a social structure 
based upon the tightly-bound local kinship group and peasant 
agriculture. Granted that such a way of life has about it a certain 
stability and tranquillity, will the forces which have broken tribal 
life elsewhere in Africa be stayed? Contract labour and European 
settlement will almost surely continue. Under present world con- 
ditions, it would be extremely difficult, if not impossible, to seal 
off an area capable of producing considerable economic wealth. The 
possible courses are rather limited to what form change will take. 
In one form or another, Africans must become participants in the 
wider economic and political society. If the Christian message is to 
be made meaningful to the so-called ‘dependent peoples’ of the 
world, it must face the difficult problems involved in the planning 
for a more just, indeed, more Christian social order in colonial areas. 
These problems will not be wished away. To try to maintain the 
village society when the economic and political conditions for its 
existence have disappeared is to leave the African ill-fitted for a 
responsible réle in a complex world. It goes without saying that 
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lanning for change must avoid needless destruction of social life. 
Scnctcanrentioarainalan such as Mr Childs, who combine Christian 
compassion with sociological insight, are indispensable to the task. 
L. A. FALLERS 
LONDON 





PEOPLES OF PORTUGUESE GUINEA 


Vipa SociaL pos Manyjacos. By ANTONIO CarREIRA. Illustrated. Maps. 
Bissau: Centro de Estudos da Guiné Portuguesa. (Obtainable 
through the Colonial Office, Lisbon.) 1947. 

Furas po Gast. By Jost Menpes Moreira. Illustrated. Bissau: Centro 
de Estudos da Guiné Portuguesa. (Obtainable through the Colonial 
Office, Lisbon.) 1947. 


mom these books were written as replies to the ‘Ethnographic 

Investigation’ organized by the Colony in 1946 and are 
numbers 1 and 6 in a series of publications commemorative of the 
fifth ey of the discovery of Guinea. Some eight ethnographic, 
linguistic and historical studies have been published by the Centro 
de Estudos in this series in addition to the questionnaire in reference, 
and a number of other studies as well. The Government of the 
Colony of Portuguese Guinea is to be congratulated on establishing 
the Centro de Estudos and on initiating and carrying through the 
publication of such an interesting and significant series relating to 
a region otherwise little known outside the Colony itself. This work 
has nearly all been accomplished within the past five years. It is 
an achievement in which this Colony may well take pride. 

Vida Social dos Manjacos relates to a comparatively little-known 
pagan tribe living in the coastal and delta region of Portuguese 
Guinea. Their contacts with the Portuguese are of long standing. 
Fulas do Gabi describes the life of a Muslim people in the interior, 
on the borders of the French territories, one of the more completel 
islamized peoples of West Africa. The ‘Fulas’ are relatively we 
known, having been described a number of times, especially by 
French writers, who have sometimes called them ‘Les Peuls’. 

The second of these two studies is the more complete and the 
better written, a fact which we might well wish were otherwise, 
inasmuch as the subject of the first is less well known. It may be 
noted, however, that Sr Carreira has subsequently collaborated in a 
study of the language of the same people (A. Carreira and J. Basso 
Marques: Subsidios para o Estudo da Lingua Manjaca).1 Manjaco 


1 For this, and other volumes in the series, see International Missionary Biblio- 
graphy, entries nos. 375-80. 
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belongs to the westernmost group of the Semi-Bantu languages, few 
of which have been adequately investigated, and a careful study 
would therefore be of interest to students of African languages. 

Since these works were written as replies to a questionnaire, 
they were necessarily limited by its scope, and therefore suffer both 
in form and in content. The writers are administrative officers with 
little or no training in anthropology or allied fields, and for that 
reason the deficiencies of their work are still more evident. Several 
of the more important areas necessary to any anthropological study 
are omitted or not even referred to. For example, no reference is 
made in either work to the system of kinship which must necessarily 
be a principal basis for the study of an African people. The material 
cultures and the political systems are given fuller treatment, but 
the latter are not to be understood without an outline of the kinship 
system, and furthermore the categories employed are not those of 
social anthropology, but rather those of European culture and juris- 
prudence. The languages, likewise, are treated with but little refer- 
ence to established principles of African linguistics. A laudable 
attempt has been made to work out a rational orthography, but it 
would have been preferable if the widely accepted suggestions of 
the International African Institute had been followed. The mis- 
leading and unnecessary practice of adding Portuguese plurals and 
changes of gender in order to make vernacular words conform to 
Portuguese language forms has been followed in the first of these 
two books, although not always or consistently. The fact that the 
writer of the second has for the most part managed otherwise points 
up the needlessness of such mutilations. It would seem that these 
various faults and lapses are not due solely to lack of training on 
the part of the writers: whatever blame there is will have to be 
shared by the terms of reference of the questionnaire and by its 
presuppositions and its scope. 

Both books are well illustrated with a number of photo-engravings, 
and the first also reproduces a large number of interesting drawings 
by a Manjaco schoolboy, showing individual types among his people 
and various objects of their material culture. Although neither book 
is indexed, the second has a fairly full table of contents. The paper 
and the printing, as well as the engravings, are of excellent quality. 
Although these studies leave much to be desired, in view of the 
paucity of scientific material available, they should be welcomed by 
all who are interested in the region and its people. Read with an 
understanding of their deficiencies and making the necessary allow- 
ances, they may serve as introductions to the life and culture of 


peoples about whom students of things African will want to learn 
more. 


GLADWYN Murray CHILDS 
Donp1, Beta Vista, ANGOLA 
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THE CHALLENGE OF PAPUA 


A New Dear ror Papua. By G. H. Cranswick and I. W. A. SHEVILL. 
Melbourne and London: F. W. Cheshire. 5s. 1949. 


eee little book is written primarily for Australian readers, but 

it is one which anyone interested in Papua and in missionary 
work may read with profit and interest. The authors spent three 
months in Papua in 1946, travelling widely, and within brief com- 
pass their book covers a wide range: White man and Papuan, the 
Government, missionary activities and the-Church in Papua, war- 
time experiences and post-war challenges are all discussed. 

As is inevitable, with so much ground to cover, the authors 
have been obliged to make summary statements which are liable to 
give false impressions unless the reader has a background of know- 
ledge of the subject. This fault is most noticeable in the chapters 
on “The Papuan Himself’ and ‘Womanhood and Marriage’. If there 
is one thing which impresses a thoughtful observer in Papua, it is 
the amazing differences which exist between the various peoples of 
Papua. The authors recognize this fact, for we read (p. 24) ‘the people 
vary as they do in few countries in the world’. Yet in chapters one 
and twelve they speak of ‘the Papuan’ and ‘the women in Papua’ 
in general terms, and one is constrained to ask, ‘which Papuan?’, 
and ‘where in Papua?’ Again, on the question of ‘Papuan Morality’ 
(p. 5), we read: ‘few boys and girls reach the married state as virgins’. 
Among the people of whom the writer of this review has the closest 
knowledge—the Elema of the Papuan Gulf—pre-marital chastity is 
regarded as the norm. Similarly, statements in the chapter on 
‘Womanhood and Marriage’ are not true if they are to be taken as 
applying to the whole of Papua. Since the book deals mainly with 
the work of the Anglican mission, the authors would have done 
better to confine themselves to generalizations about the peoples of 
the area covered by that mission. 

In writing of the coming of the war to Papua, the authors state: 
‘one group of whites remained calm and at their work. These were 
the missionaries of the Anglican Mission’ (p. 17). In fact,the staff 
of the Roman Catholic mission also remained at their posts, as did 
the men of the London Missionary Society. 

A paragraph under the heading, “The Effect of the War on the 
Natives’, calls for comment. The writer of this review had many 
opportunities of seeing the contacts of the troops with the native 
people, for the Lakekamu line of communications went through the 
centre of his district. Government investigation after the war failed 
to find a single half-caste child in the villages near by, although 
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hundreds of troops had passed that way. The authors, in commenting 
on the absence of half-castes, say unkindly: ‘It proves little, for the 
natives are expert abortionists’. So far as the Elema people are con- 
cerned a simpler explanation is that there was an absence of relation- 
ships between the soldiers and the native women, a fact that was 
partly due to the wise regulations governing contacts between soldiers 
and natives made by the Army Administration Unit, but partly also 
to the modesty and reserve of, the native women. 

To a missionary, chapter nine, on “The Church and Strange New 
Cults’, is of great interest. It is curious and significant how wide- 
spread are these ‘cargo cults’. We have had them in the Gulf of 
Papua. Indeed, the term by which such cults were originally known 
in Papua—the ‘Vailala Madness’—comes from Vailala, a place of 
the Western Elema, formerly a hot-bed of the cult. By a strange 
error the authors call this (pp. 90, 93) the ‘Valhalla Madness’! 

After a look at Port Moresby, with its ugly, ramshackle, post-war 
native village of Hanuabada, the reader is taken on a tour of the 
Anglican mission stations from Samarai to the Mambare River. We 
are given striking glimpses of the Cathedral of Dogura, Kaieta where 
the mission pioneers first landed, Gona of poignant memory, and 
of other Christian outposts large and small. The account of Embogi’s 
conversion shows by what strange means the Gospel is winning its 
way into the heart of Papua. 

The authors conclude with a challenge to the Church in Australia 
to provide the staff and means to make it possible to take full advan- 
tage of ‘huge tasks and vast responsibilities’. Their appeal is one 
which every supporter,of the missionary societies working in Papua 
ought to take to heart. 


H. A. Brown 
DENMARK, WEST AUSTRALIA 
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PasTeuR ALEx. L. BERTHOUD, of Switzerland, is at work in Basuto- 
land with the Paris Evangelical Missionary Society. 


Pfarrer HEINz ScCHOLTEN, of the Bethel Institute, Bielefeld, 
Germany, was formerly in charge of the Bethel Mission in the 
Bukoba district of Tanganyika and was the first secretary of the 
Tanganyika Christian Council. 


Pfarrer Direktor GERHARD JASPER, also of the Bethel Institute, 
is Closely connected with the Mission in Africa and is the son-in-law 
of Ernst Johansen, the pioneer missionary in that field. 
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Cameroon with the Paris Evangelical Missionary Society. 


The Rev. J. W. C. Doucatt, D.D, Secretary of the Church of 
Scotland Foreign Mission Committee, was Secretary to the Phelps- 
Stokes Commission to East Africa, and thereafter the first Principal 
of the Jeanes School in Kenya. 


The Rev. E. G. Homricuausen, Th.D, D.D, of the Presby- 
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Princeton Theological Seminary. 


The Rev. C. S. MitForp, formerly in India with the Church 
Missionary Society, is now India Secretary of that Society. 


Reviews of books are by: The Rev. C. P. Groves, Professor of 
Missions, Selly Oak Colleges, Birmingham; the Rev. B. G. M. 
SUNDKLER, D.Theol, Professor of Church History with Mission 
History in the University of Upsala; the Rev. GEORGE APPLETON, 
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formerly Secretary of the Christian Medical Council for Overseas 
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Work, Foreign Missions Conference of North America; the Rev. 
Pau R. Aspott, a China missionary of the Presbyterian Church in 
the U.S.A; the Rev. R. Pierce Beaver, Ph.D, Curator of the 
Missionary Research Library, New York, and Secretary of the 
Research Committee of the Foreign Missions Conference; the Rev. 
T. CuyLer Younc, Ph.D, Professor of Persian Language and 
History, Princeton University; the Rev. Nico. Macnicot, D.D, 
D.Litt, for many years in India with the Church of Scotland 
Foreign Mission, and a frequent contributor to this Review; 
L. S. B. Leakey, Ph.D, Curator of the Coryndon Museum, Nairobi; 
L. A. FaLuers, of the U.S.A, at present engaged in anthropological 
research at the London School of Economics; the Rev. GLADWYN 
Murray CuiLps, Ph.D, a missionary of the American Board of 
Commissioners for Foreign Missions, Principal of the Currie 
Institute, Dondi, Angola; the Rev. H. A. Brown, in Papua with the 
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The Editors regret an error in stating the price of Johannes 
Baptista Goszner: Glaube und Gemeinde, reviewed on pp. 219-21 of 
the April issue. DM. 50 should read DM. 8.50. 
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pA gem gl mg oN gg UF ge 3803] XI. CurIsTIANITY AND THE Non- 
Pacific Islands, 381; The Jews, 381 ; Fields CHRISTIAN RELIGIONS 383 
(General), 381. Primitive Religions, 3835 Buddhism 383; 
V. Works or REFERENCE 382 Islam, 383; Judaism, 383; General, 384. 
VI. THEORY AND PRINCIPLES OF XII. Socrat aNp PouiticaL RELA- 
MIssIONS. : 382 TIONS OF MISSIONS . 384 
1. Histery CoDRINGTON CHRONICLE: AN EXPERIMENT 
IN ANGLICAN ALTRUISM ON A BARBADOS 
Tue CHURCH OF ENGLAND IN THE PLANTATION, 1710-1834. Edited by 
TWENTIETH CENTURY. Vol. II (1919- Frank J. Klingberg. vii+157 pp. 


1939). Roger Lloyd. x+322 pp. Lon- 
don : mgmans. 18s.6d. 1950. 323. 


A boldly drawn panorama of a period. 
insistent in its challenge to the Church in its 
own life, structure and doctrinal thought, 
as well as in the fields of housing and other 
social needs and in the matter of church 
union and of comity on the mission field. 
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Berkeley and Los Angeles: University 
of California Press. 1949. 324. 


A record of the early vicissitudes en- 
countered in the execution of the Will of 
Christopher Codrington, which launched 
the S.P.G. on the experiment of ‘a missionary 
ideal attempting to penetrate a régime of 


’ 


slavery ’. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY 


K. B. West- 
man, Harald P. Madsen, Ensio Lethonen, 
Emil Birkeli, J. E. Lundahl. 420 pp. 
Illus. Maps. Copenhagen: De Unges 
Forlag. 1950. 325. 

A review is in preparation. 
for Danish imprint. 

ON THE MEANING OF History. Papers % 
the Ecumenical Institute, No. V. 91 p 
Geneva: World Council of Ghanian. 
1950. 326. 

Papers presented at a study conference 
held at the Ecumenical Institute, Bossey, 
July 28th to Aug. 5th, 1949, by R. Hocking, 
W. den Boer, Th. Preiss, J. Daniélou, R. M. 
Saunders, with an introductory survey by 
H. Kraemer. 


Paciric Conqugst. The history of 150 
years of missionary progress in the South 
Pacific. Ian Shevill. 142 pp. Map. 
Published by Pacific Christian Literature 
Society, on behalf of the National Mis- 
sionary Council of Australia, 242 Pitt 
Street, Sydney, N.S.W. Also available 
London: S.P.G. 2s. 6d. 1950. 327. 

The first total survey of the work of the 
missionary societies which serve an area 
urgently calling for united effort. 

FONFz1G JAHRE EVANGELISCHE MISSIONS- 
ARBEIT UNTER MUHAMMEDANERN. 
Margarete Unruh. 78 pp. Wiesbaden : 
Verlag der Evang. Muhammedaner 
Mission. 1950. 328. 

An important record of experiences in the 
approach to Islam. 

+HoOvEDLINJER I CHINAS MISJONSHISTORIE. 
Notto Normann Thelle. NOTM, 1950 
(1), 4-27. 329. 

See also 362 (Missionary Achievement in 
Abyssinia). 


Noted here 


History of Missionary Sccieties 


Det NorskE MIsjJONSSELSKAPS HISTORIE I 
HuNDRE The centenary history of 
the Norwegian Missionary Society. 
Vol. 3 (Kr. 14.50) 356 pp. Vol. 4 (Kr. 
20) 511 pp. 1949. Vols. 1 and 2 pub- 
lished in 1943, Vol. 5 in 1948. Stavanger: 
Misjonsselskapets Forlag. 330. 

See review, p. 339. 


METHODIST OvERSEAS MISSIONS, 1948. 
Gazetteer and statistics. Edited by 
Thomas S. Donohugh. 232 pp. N.Y.: 
Division of Foreign Missions, Woman’s 
Division of Christian Service of the 
Board of Missions and Church Extension 
of the Methodist Church. $1.50. 1950. 
331. 

A comprehensive coverage of the Metho- 
dist missions programme, giving historical 
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and informative statements of each field ; 
general, medical, educational statistics, pub- 
lishing agencies and publications on the field, 
outline maps locating principal centres. 


+MIssIONS AND CHURCH WELFARE WorK 
ILLUSTRATED IN THE BETHEL MISSION. 
Gerhard Jasper. IRM, 1950 (July), 
* 277-83. 332. 


Il. Missionary Biography 


EN Norsk LAERERINNES STORVERK I INDIA. 
J. J. Ofstad. 60 pp. Oslo: Santalmis- 
jonens Forlag. Kr. 4.90. 1949. 333. 

The biography of Anna Jensen, noted 
Norwegian missionary educationist in India. 

SISTER XAVIER BERKELEY (1861-1944). 
Sister of Charity of St Vincent de 
Paul: Fifty-four years a missionary in 
China. M.L.H. Foreword by 
Mr John C. H. Wu. xxii+257 pp. 
Illus. End-paper map. London: 
Burns, Oates and Washbourne. 15s. 
1949. 334. 

See review, p. 355. 


ill. The Older Churches 


Norsk HANDBOK FOR MiISsjON 
Edited by O. G. Myklebust. 
Oslo: Egede-Instituttet. Kr. 
1949. 335. 

The first handbook of its kind in Norway, 
presenting Norwegian missions in their world 
setting. ‘To be issued every three years. 


GROWING TOGETHER. Report of a Mis- 


sionary Council Commission on Mis- 
sionary Organization. 62 pp. London: 


1949. 
238 pp. 
14.90. 


Press and Publications Board. 1s. 6d. 
1950. 336. 
See review, p. 341. 
Wuat Woman 1s HERE? ‘The Auto- 


biography of a woman pioneer in the 
rural West. Mary E. Bakewell. 250 
p. N.Y. and London: Oxford 
University Press. $3. 18s. 1949. 
337. 

See review, p. 355. 


THrRoucH Gop’s UNDERGROUND: The 
Adventures of ‘ Father George ’’ among 
People under Soviet Rule, as told to 
Gretta Palmer. 226 pp. ndon : 
Hollis and Carter. 12s.6d. 1949. 338. 

A convincing picture of the persistence of 
the Christian Faith under Soviet rule, even 
in most unlikely quarters and individuals. 
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¢THomas JgssE JONEs, 
Arrica. J. W. C. Dougall. 
(July), 311-317. 338a. 

+DeEn Tyske Missions STILLING. Walter 
Freytag. NMT, 1950 (Juni), 74-84. 
339. 

+MISJONSTANKENS GJENNOMBRUDD I DE 
Norsk-AMERIKANSKE LUTHERSKE KiIrR- 
KENE. Herman Astrup Larsen. NOTM, 
1950 (1), 28-40. 340. 

See also 323 (Church of England To-day) ; 
332 (Bethel Mission); 360 (Indian- 
American Relations); 442 (Orthodox 
Church and Oecumenical Movement). 


CRUSADER FOR 
IRM, 1950 


iV. The Lands of the Younger 
Churches 


Japan 
EDUCATION IN THE NEw JAPAN. General 
Headquarters, Supreme Commander for 
the Allied Powers, Civil Information and 
Education Section, Education Division. 
2 vols. Tokyo: the author. $3.75. 
1948. 341. 

A manual of the Occupation Forces on 
pre-occu — and present Japanese educa- 
tion, wi 
documents, statistics and a bibliography. 

THE WESTERN WORLD AND JAPAN, A 
STUDY IN THE INTERACTION OF EUROPEAN 


AND ASIATIC CULTURES. Sir George 
Sansom. xvi+504+xi pp. N.Y.: 
Knopf. $6. 1950. (London: To be 


published shortly by Cresset Press. 
428.). 342. 
See review, p. 357. 
+THeE ReEticious SITUATION IN JAPAN 
To-pay. W.E.Kan. Ecumenical Review 
(Geneva), 1950 (Spring), 254-8. 343. 
+La CRIsE DE LA CIVILISATION JAPONAISE. 
Joseph Roggendorf, S.J. Bulletin des 
Missions (St-André-lez-Bruges), 1949 
(4), 233-43- 344. 


China 


New Licut ON THE HIsTORY OF THE 
TaiPING REBELLION. Ssu-Yii Teng. 
2pp., multilithoed. Cambridge, Mass.: 
He rvard University Press. $1.75. 
345. 
A review is in preparation. 

Pastor Hsi1, CONFUCIAN SCHOLAR AND 
CurisTIAN. Mrs Howard Taylor. xvi+ 
293 pp. End-paper Maps. Png oy 
ae Inland aah. 8s. 1949. 
346. 


INTERNATIONAL REVIEW OF MISSIONS 


an appendix containing valuable |- 


1950." 


RIsE AND BuILD: CHINESE PATTERN FOR 
Vittace Lire. Douglas Thompson, | 
135 pp. London: Edinburgh House 
Press. 38. 6d. 1949. 347. 

Sketches of Chinese country people and 
incidents, based on the author’s rural 
missionary service in the villages of Hunan. 


MESSAGES FROM CHINA. 20 pp. London: 
Conference of British Missionary Socie- 
ties. 4d. 1950. 347a. (Texts of 348, 
349, below, in one leaflet.) 
+To Our AMERICAN BROTHERS : 
from the Christians of China. 
Century tenes, 
398-400. 348. 
+To THE CHRISTIANS OF CHINA: a message | 
from Chinese leaders. Christian Century 
(Chicago), 1950 (Apr. 12), 458-9. 349. 
+PrRINCIPES D’EsTHETIQUE CHINOISE. P. 
Edmond van Genechten. Bulletin des 





a message 
Christian 
1950 (Mar. 29), 





Missions (St-André-lez-Bruges), 1949 
(4), 244-58. 350. 
+PROFILE oF Rep Cuina. A. Doak | 


Barnett. FPR, 1950 (Feb. 15), 230-43. | 
351. } 

+THE NANKING Press: APRIL-SEPTEMBER 
1949. Knight Biggerstaff. Far Eastern 
Survey (N.Y.), 1950 (Mar. 8), 50-4. 352. 

+LAND REFORM PLANS IN CHINA. Walter 
Sullivan. Far Eastern Survey (N.Y.), 
1950 (Feb. 22), 33-8. 353. 

See also 329 (Missionary History); 334 
(Sister Xavier Berkeley). 





South-East Asia 
(Indo-China, Thailand, Malaya, Indonesia) | 
Tue Stakes OF DEMOCRACY IN SOUTH- 

East Asia. H. J. Van Mook. 312 pp. 
N.Y.: Norton. $3.75. 1950. 354. 
An analysis of the probable significance of 
independence for the peoples of South-east 
Asia, by the former Lt.-Governor General 


of Indonesia, who relies on the case history 
of Indonesia since 1940 to illustrate his points. 


+THE INDOCHINESE PENINSULA: A Demo- 
graphic Anomaly. Wilbur Zelinsky. | 
Far Eastern Quarterly (Ithaca), 195° 
(Feb.), 115-45. 355. 


India and Pakistan, Burma, Ceylon 


REPORT OF THE UNIVERSITY COMMISSION 
(December 1948-August 1949). Vol. I 
747 pp. Delhi: Government of India, | 


1949. 356. 





See review, p. 352. 


anager of Publications. Rs. 7. 8. 0. 
i 


See review article, p. 330. 
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1 FOR} THE MAKING OF PAKISTAN. Richard | fTHE GUARDIANSHIP OF THE SUEZ CANAL. 
pson. Symonds. 227 pp. Maps. London:| Halford L. Hoskins. Middle East 


Touse Faber. 12s. 6d. 1950. 357. Journal (Washington, D.C.), 1950 (Apr.), 
An Sccount of the growth of Pakistan from| 143-54. 368. 

le and early Muslim settlements to the present con- 2 es . 

oa stitution and structure as a Dominion. The Metomme ae id i? A habeas ‘ae 
unan. relationships and rivalries between Hindus E. . L W hij itcnen. tadte 

i and Muslims and the causes which have ast Fournal (Washington, D.C.), 1950 

don : | hindered understanding and co-operation (Apr.), 155-69. 369. 
Socie- are fully discussed. 


+TeEst oF Democracy IN TuRKEY. Eleanor 

| 348, ) +SraTe-MakING IN PakisTAN. Richard| Bisbee. Middle East Journal (Washing- 
Symonds. Far Eastern Survey (N.Y.), ton, D.C.), 1950 (Apr.), 170-82. 370. 

>ssage 1950 (Mar. 8), 45-50. 358. 





rtsttan } +THE CHRISTIAN MESSAGE IN RELATION TO Africa (General) 
29), THE CuLTurRAL Heritace or Inia. Paul! Arrican Ipgas oF Gop: A SYMPOSIUM. 
' David Devanandan. Ecumenical Review) Edited by Edwin W. Smith. ix+308 pp. 
essage (Geneva), 1950 (Spring), 241-9. 359. London : Edinburgh House Press. 213. 
entury | t+tINDIAN-AMERICAN RELATIONS. Far 1950. 371. 
349. a Survey o -), 1950 (Jan. 25), A review is in preparation. 
ys whole number. 3 pal CHRISTIANITY ON THE Map : No. 1, AFRICA. 
in des| See also 438 (Sundar Singh). Compiled by E. Alison Grayston and 
1949 Clifton Ackroyd. 32 pp. London: 
Central Asia Edinburgh House Press. 3s. 6d. 1950. 
Doak | Soviet CENTRAL AsiA: DEVELOPMENT OF| 372: 
30-43. A BACKWARD AREA. Warren Wilhelm. The - of a ye fully ag sige sn —_ 
} _ 27, maps and statistical diagrams, to show the 
FPR, 1990 (Feb. 1), a18-a7. 361 position of the Christian Church. 
EMBER 
Rotem The Near East and North Africa tArrica, THE CONTINENT OF To- 


MORROW’S TROUBLE. J. H. Huizinga. 
African Affairs (London), 1950 (Apr.), 
120-8. 373. 


- 352. | Gups UNDER 1 GALLALAND. Joh. Hagner. 
Walter 80 pp. Copenhagen: Lohses Forlag. 
N.Y.), Kr. 3. 1950. 362. 


A record of missionary achievement in 
Gallaland, Abyssinia. West Africa 





> 334) Iypressions pu Procue-OrieNT. Henri|(from the Senegal to the Cunene, including 
| Nusslé. 158 pp. Illus. Map. Neu- the East and Central Sudan) 
| chatel and Paris: Delachaux and|Umpunpu KINSHIP AND CHARACTER. 
| Niestlé. Sw. Fr. 5.50. 1949. 363. Gladwyn Murray Childs. xviii+245 
onesia) i Travel diary of a tour of the Bible Lands, pp. Illus. Maps. London: Oxford 
eure | undertaken on behalf of the Swiss missionary Tcnniae Press (for the International 
; : | society, Action Chrétienne en Orient. African Institute and the Witwatersrand 
25 a DiaLocuE avec L’IsLtaM. Henri Nusslé.| University Press). 21s. 1949. 374. 


Preface by Robert de Traz. 149 pp. See review, p. 367. 


ance of | Tilus. Neuchftel and Paris : Delachaux , 
ith-east and Niestlé (for Action Chrétienne en InNqufriTo EtnocrRAFico. Organizado 


seneral elo Governo da Colénia de Guiné 
history | 6 t, Lausanne). Sw. Fr. 4.50. 1949. Snenamvene no ano de 1946. Avelino 
posnts. : Teixeira da Mota. 163 pp. Bissau: 
Demo- Discussion on methods of approach to} Centro de Estudos da Guiné Portuguesa. 
linsky a sae out of the author’s tour of the 1947. 375. 

: >| ible s. . rote 

. 195°) +Crisis In THE ARAB East. J. C. Hurewitz. An ethnographical enquiry into Portuguese 


Guinea published in connexion with the fifth 
Pte oad (Mar. 1), 246-55. 365. csateanty of the discovery of the country. 
OINT FoUR AND THE MIDDLE East. 4 
ton George Hekim. Afiddle Bast Journel Orcanizagao Econémica £ SOCIAL DOs 
: Byacés. Augusto J. Santos Lima. 
AISSION (Washington, D.C.), 1950 (Apr.), 183-95-| 154 pp. Illus. Maps. Bissau: Centro 
Vol. 1.) 366. de Estudos da Guiné Portuguesa. 1947. 
India, | +THe Mippie East Economy IN 1949.| 376. 
- 8. 0. ' Dorothea S. and Peter G. Franck. An economic and social study, undertaken 
| Middle East Journal (Washington, D.C.),| in response to the ethnological enquiry, 
| 1950 (Apr.), 221-43. 367. No. 375 above. 
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Sussfpios PARO o Estupo pa Lincuva|tL’Art INpickne Baptisé. 


Manyjaca. Anténio Carreira e Jo&o 
Basso Marques. 175 pp. Bissau: 
Centro de Estudos da Guiné Portuguesa. 
1947. 377. 

An important contribution to the study of 
the language of the non-Islamic people of 
Portuguese Guinea. 

MANDINGAS DA GUINE PORTUGUESA. 
Anténio Carreira. 324 pp. Illus. 
Maps. Bissau: Centro de Estudos da 
Guiné Portuguesa. 378. 

A comprehensive study of the Mandinga 
people of Portuguese Guinea, by a noted 
Colonial administrator. 

A Hasitacgao INpféciNA NA Guiné Portu- 
GugsA. Dirreccfo de A. Texeira da 
Mota e M. G. Ventim Neves. 538 pp. 
Illus. Maps. Bissau: Centro de 
Estudos da Guiné Portuguesa. 1948. 
379. 

Studies of characteristic indigenous dwell- 
ings and ways of living in Portuguese Guinea, 
based on the principal tribes of the country. 
Affords valuable insight into the structure of 
domestic life. (No. 7 in quingentenary series.) 

Monyur: O Gast £ A suA HistTOria. 
Jorge Vellez Carogo. 269 pp. Illus. 
Bissau: Centro de Estudos da Guiné 
Portuguesa. 1948. 380. 

The outcome of research into the Gabu 
region of Portuguese Guinea, in the course of 
service in the Colony. (No. 8 in quingen- 
tenary series.) 

+A GLANCE AT Missions IN CAMEROON. 
Jean René Brutsch. IRM, 1950 (July), 
302-10. 38. 

Wie KANN DEM AFRIKANER IN KAMERUN 
WIRTSCHAFTLICH (GEHOLFEN WERDEN ? 
Eine dringliche Frage der Missionsar- 
beit. E. Triissel. EMM, 1950 (Marz), 
37-50. 382. 

+PROBLEMES SCOLAIRES EN AFRIQUE 
EQUATORIALE FRANGAISE. Roger Leclerc, 


C.S.Sp. Bulletin des Missions (St- 
- nen 1949 (3), 156-67. 
353 


+Mass EpucaTIon tn TOoGOLANpD. A. 
Dickson. African Affairs (London), 
1950 (Apr.), 136-50. 384. 

+Some Notes ON MIGRATION FROM 'TOGO- 
LAND. Barbara Ward. African Affairs 
(London), 1950 (Apr.), 129-35. 385. 

+ProspLkmes CULTURELS ET PROBLEMES 
LinGuISTIQUES AU CoNGO BELGE. J. 


INTERNATIONAL REVIEW OF MISSIONS 





Larochette. Zaire (Brussels), (fév.), 123- 
65. 386 

TEssAl DE PARALLELISME BIBLICO-CoNGO- 
Ltais. M. de Cocker. Zaire (Brussels) 


1950 (mars), 277-98. 387. 









Olivier de 





Bouveignes. Eglise Vivante (Louvain), | i theit 
1950 (1), 28-38. 388 y= 
+Nsonca’a Lianya : L’Epopée NATIONALE | __ efforts | 
pes Nxunpo. (French translation in} Zyry Ty 
parallel columns with Ngundo original Erzahl 
text.) E. Boelaert, m.s.c. Aequatoria | Helan: 
(Coquilhatville), 1949 (1 and 2), whole > = Missic 
combined number. 389. Disc 
cerns n 
East and Central Africa the Sw 
(from the Zambezi to the Fuba rivers) —s 
Were You Tuere? An African presenta- | LAND. 
tion of the Passion Story. John Taylor. } Illus. 
Foreword by E. Martin Browne. 47 pp. | rand 
Illus. London : Highway Press. 7s. 6d. 399. 
1950. 390. Aco 
The Principal of Bishop Tucker College, conditi 
Uganda, records iewehealte experience of land a 
African talent for religious drama. Should territor 
be read in relation to the author’s article, sojour! 
no. 391, listed below. +SODAFE 
+THE DEVELOPMENT OF AFRICAN DRAMA Barba 
FOR EDUCATION AND EVANGELISM. John } +Le Pr 
V. Taylor. IRM, 1950 (July), 292-301. |" Srruc 
39T. (Louv 
‘tA Kenya GOVERNMENT AFRICAN SCHOOL 
IN 1948. R.A. Lake. Oversea Educa- An 
tion (London), 1950 (Jan.), 1004-8. 
392. Tue Li 
+MarriacE Customs OF THE Luo oF ae 
Kenya. E. E. Evans-Pritchard. Africa _ t 
(London), 1950 (Apr.), 132-42. 393. os oe 
+ANOTHER MODERN ANTI-WITCHCRAFT The 
MOovEeMENT IN EaSt CENTRAL AFRICA. biogra 
M. G. Marwick. Africa (London), Negro 
1950 (Apr.), 100-12. 394. Volum 
+PRIvILEGED OxsTRUCTION OF Marrtace | {2% 
RITES AMONG THE GusII. Philip Mayer. | > 
Africa (London), 1950 (Apr.), 113-25. | champ 
395. | greate: 
+AN ATTEMPT AT CHRISTIAN INITIATION IN — 
NYASALAND. Pauline Pretorius. IRM, _ 
1950 (July), 284-91. 396. See also 
See also 332 (Missions and Church | tion). 
Welfare Work); 439 (An East African 
Church). ; 
(inc 
South Africa 
(South of the Cunene and See 32 
Zambezi rivers) 447 
In Face oF Fear: Michael Scott’s | 
challenge to South Africa. Freda Troup. | Typ Jn 
227 pp. London: Faber. 12s. 6d.) py g 
 297- Walli 
A presentation of the Rev. Michael Scott’s | tion | 


championship of the Hereros of S.W. Africa | 


| 
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in their struggle for their rights, first under 
German rule and now in face of the annexa- 
tion issue, with an account of Scott’s own 
efforts on their behalf before U.N. 


Erzihlung aus Siidafrika. Gunnar 
Helander. 227 pp. Stuttgart: Ev. 
Missionsverlag. DM.5.80. 1950. 398. 

Discussion of the race question as it con- 


cerns missions in S. Africa. Translated from 
the Swedish. 





Tue UNiForRM oF CoLour. A Stupy or 


BLACK-WHITE RELATIONSHIPS IN SWAZI- 
LAND. Hilda Kuper. xii+160 pp. 
Illus. Map. Jobannesburg: Witwaters- 
rand University Press. 15s. 1948. 
399. 

A comprehensive and challenging study of 
conditions in the African Reserves of Swazi- 
land and of the racial problems in that 
territory as a whole, based on a three-year 
sojourn among its people. 


+SODAFRIKAS RASSENPROBLEME. S. C. 


Barbatus. MR, 1950 (1), 23-35. 400. 


John | +Lze Proprkme Sup-AFRICAIN DE L’IN- 


2-301. 


SCHOOL 
tduca- 
04-8. 


iO OF 
Africa 
393. 

{CRAFT 
FRICA. 
ndon), 


RRIAGE 
Mayer. 
13-25. | 








“ION IN 


STRUCTION INDIGENE. Eglise Vivante 
(Louvain), 1950 (1), 39-47. 40Z. 


America and the West Indies 


Tue Lire AND WRITINGS OF FREDERICK 


Douctass. Philip S. Foner. Vol. I, 
Early Years, 1817-49. $4.50. Vol. II, 
Pre-Civil War Decade. $5. N.Y.: 
International Publishers. 1950. 402. 
The first two volumes of a four-volume 
biography of the outstanding American 
Negro leader of the nineteenth century. 
Volume I presents the young orator and 
organizer, just escaped from slavery, crusad- 
ing for abolition, civil liberties and woman’s 
rights. Volume II sees him become a leading 
champion of militant abolitionism, and the 
greatest organizer and agitator for political 
abolitionism during the ten crucial years 


IRM preceding the Civil War. 
"1S 


Church } 
African 


Scott’s | 
Troup. | 


2s. 6d. | 


1 Scott’s # 
V. Africa 





ee also 324 (Codrington College Founda- 
tion). 


The Pacific Islands 


(including British New Guinea and 
Philippines) 
See 327 (150 Years of Missionary Progress). 


The Jews 


Tue Jews FROM Cyrus To Herop. Norman 


H. Snaith. 208 pp. End-paper map. 
Wallington, Surrey: Religious Educa- 
tion Press, Ltd. 6s. 1949. 403. 

A review is in preparation. 





IsRAEL I BRENNPUNKTET. Artikler og 
foredrag. A. Hiorth. 64 pp. Oslo: 
Author. Kr. 3. 1949. 404. 

Articles and lectures on Israel as a vital 
issue in the world to-day. 


IsRAEL. Rase, FoLK—ELLeR Hva? S. 
Mowinckel. 50 pp. Oslo: Land og 
Kirke. Kr. 3. 1949. 405. 

What is Israel ? Race, people, or what ? 


PALESTINE AND ZIONISM. A three-year 
cumulation. January 1946-December 
1948. Edited by Sophie A. Udin. xii+ 
469 pp. N.Y.: Zionist Archives and 
Library of Palestine Foundation Fund. 
1949. 406. 

An author and subject index to books, 
pamphlets and periodicals, 

+DeER PsYCHOLQGISCHE UND DER 'THEO- 
LOGISCHE ASPEKT DES ANTISEMITISMUS. 
G. Brillenburg-Wurth. Judaica (Ziirich), 
1950 (Mar.), 45-67. 407. 

See also 450 (Evangelism and the Jews) ; 
452 (Spiritual Significance of Jewry). 


Fields (General) 


THE CHRISTIAN PROSPECT \N EASTERN 
Asia: Papers and Minutes of the 
Eastern Asia Christian Conference, 
December 3-11, 1949. 160 pp. N.Y.: 
Friendship Press (for I.M.C.). $1. 
London: International Missionary 
Council. 6s. 1950. 4074. 


EasTeRN Asia. Thomas E. Ennis. Edited 
by Walter Consuelo Langsam. x+627 
pp. Chicago, Phila. and N.Y.: Lippin- 
cott. $5. 1948. 408. 

A history of the peoples of Eastern Asia, 
their way of life, political and economic con- 
ditions, rather than a history of regions or 
governments. 


+FERNOSTLICHES UND CHRISTLICHES ZEIT- 
UND GESCHICHTSVERSTANDNIS. Gerhard 
Rosenkranz. EMZ, 1950 (Jan.), 8-15 ; 
(Marz), 42-50. 409. 

+THeE CHRISTIAN CHURCH UNDER NON- 
CHRISTIAN RuLers. Gilbert Baker. 
Theology Today (Princeton, N.J.), 1950 
(Apr.), 80-94. 410. 

+AsIAN CuurCcHES. W. A. Visser ’t Hooft. 
Ecumenical Review (Geneva), 1950 
(Spring), 229-40. 411. 

+YOuTH IN Asia. Jean Fraser. Ecumenical 
Review (Geneva), 1950 (Spring), 259-66. 
412. 

+THE AsIAN REGIONAL CONFERENCE OF 
THE INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANIZA- 
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January 1950. International Labour 
Review (Geneva), 1950 (Mar.), 221-41. 
413. 

+Unitep States PoLticy Towarps ASIA, 
an address by Secretary Acheson. 
Department of State Bulletin (Washing- 
ton, D.C.), 1950 (Mar. 27), 467-72. 
414. 

+TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE FOR ECONOMIC 
DEVELOPMENT. International Concilia- 
tion (N.Y.), 1950 (Jan.), whole number. 
415. 


V. Works of Reference 


Wuo Knows — AND Wuat, AMONG 
AUTHORITIES, EXPERTS, AND SPECIALLY 
INFORMED. lvii+796 pp. Chicago: 
A. N. Marquis. $15.70. 1949. 416. 

A directory of sixteen thousand persons 
with specialized knowledge in thirty-five 
thousands subjects. 

DEMOGRAPHIC YEARBOOK, 1948. United 
Nations, Statistical Office. Lake 
Success, N.Y.: United Nations. (Sales 
No. 1949, xiii. 7.) $7. 1949. 417. 

The first issue of an annual intended to 
meet the need for a central source of demo- 
graphic data, prepared both for general 
reference and for the needs of the United 
Nations and related specialized agencies. 


Vi. Theory and Principles 
of Missions 


MISJON4EREN SOM KULTURFORSKER. Kjell 
Falck. 24 pp. Oslo: Egede-Instituttet. 
Kr. 1.35. 1949. 478. 

Reprinted from NOTM, 1949 (2). 


+Vom SINN DER WELTMISSION. Walter 
Freytag. EMZ, 1950 (Jan.), 1-8. (Also 
EMM, 1950 (Mai), 67-75.) 479. 

+VARLDSMISSIONENS INNEBORD. Walter 
Freytag. SMT, 1950 (1), 11-22. 420. 

+PRESENTATION OF THE GOSPEL IN THE 
MODERN CONTEXT. Preliminary state- 
ment for Commission I of the National 
Christian Council of India and Pakistan. 
Review (Nagpur, C.P.), 1950 

(Apr.), 149-59. 421. 

{CHRISTIAN LEADERSHIP IN THE CHURCH. 
Preliminary statement for Commission 
II of the National Christian Council of 
India and Pakistan. NCC Review 
(Nagpur, C.P.), 1950 (Apr.), 159-68. 
42Ia. 


+FinanciaL SUPPORT OF THE CHRISTIAN 


INTERNATIONAL REVIEW OF MISSIONS 


Preliminary statement for Commission 
III of the National Christian Council of 
India and Pakistan. NCC Review 
(Nagpur, C.P.), 1950 (Apr.), 168-74. 
4216. 

+MIssION UND EscHATOLOGIE. Karl 
Hartenstein. EM7,, 1950 (Marz), 33-42. 
422, 

+BispEL UND Mission. Max Meinertz. 
MR, 1950 (1), 14-23. 423. 

+DeR MIsSIONSBERICHT IM NEUEN TESTA- 
MENT. Walter Oelschner. EMZ, 1950 
(Jan.), 15-19. 424. 

+First Principtes. Norman Goodall. 
IRM, 1950 (July), 257-62. 425. 

+CHURCHAND Mission. Alex. L. Berthoud. 
IRM, 1950 (July), 263-9. 426. 

+GEHORSAMSAUFTRAG UND FREIWILLIGKEIT 
DES MISSIONSAPOSTOLATES IM SERAPHI- 


1950 (1), 55-62. 427. 
+REFLEXIONS SUR L’APOSTOLAT MISSION- 
NAIRE. Jacques Leclercq. Eglise 
Vivante (Louvain), 1950(1), 5-14. 428. 
+ZuR HERKUNFT DES MENSCHEN. Wilhelm 
Koppers. MR, 1950 (1), 3-14. 429. 
+KARANGERNAS EtIK. Harald v. Sicard. 
SMT, 1950 (1), 23-33. 430. 


Vil. Training and Qualifications 
of Missionaries. 

LEARNING A FOREIGN LANGUAGE: A 
HANDBOOK FOR MISSIONARIES. Eugene 
A. Nida. ix+237 pp. New York: 
Commission on Personnel of the Foreign 
Missions Conference of North America 
(156 Fifth Avenue, N.Y.10). $1.50 (10 
copies or over, $1. each) and $2. (10 
copies or over, $1.50). 1950. 432. 

A review is in preparation. 


Vill. Missionary Methods 


Christian Education 
Africa 


tional Problems) ; 392 (Kenya Govern- 
ment School). 


Medical 


Doctors CouraGgous. Edward H. Hume. 
Foreword by Alan Gregg. xiv+297 pp. 
Illus. N.Y.: Harpers. $3.50. 1950. 
432. 





ENTERPRISE IN INDIA AND PAKISTAN. 


A review is in preparation. 
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APHI- | 85; 1950 (Jan.—Mar.), 95-102. 435. 


Audio-Visual Aids 


SSION- | Firm oc Muisjon. Finn Jor. 35 pp. 

— Oslo: Egede-Instituttet. Kr. 1.45. 

42% | 1949. 436. 

ilhelm Reprinted from NOTM, 1949 (4). 

; MISJONSFILM OG FOLKEMENING. Bjarne 

jicard. Kvam. 61 pp. Oslo: Egede- 
Instituttet. Kr. 4. 1949. 437. 

Missionary films and public opinion. 
tions See also 390, 3912 (African Drama). 


a 
a. 1X. The Younger Churches 
York : | Taz Yetow Rose. The Story of Sadhu 
gn : . 
: Sundar Singh. Cyril J. Davey. 96 pp. 
merica 
50 (10 | Illus. London: S.C.M. Press. 5s. 
2. (10 1950. 438. 
BI i A‘ Torch’ biography of the noted Indian 
- Christian who renounced his Sikh upbringing 
to preach the Gospel in a hostile environ- 
ment in Tibet and the Himalayas. 


45 +THE GROWTH AND EXPANSION OF AN 
| East AFricAN CuHurCH. Heinz Scholten. 
IRM, 1950 (July), 270-6. 439. 
| +Dire ErzigHUNG VON EINGEBORENEN ZUM 
Educa- | PRIESTERTUM IN DER MARIANNHILLER 
Seaman Mission. ‘Thomas Respondek. MR, 
1950 (1), 45-55. 440. 
+TEOLOGIEN OCH DE UNGA KyYRKORNA. 
Bengt Sundkler. SMT, 1950 (1), 1-10. 
Hume. 44! 
297 pp: | See also 346 (Pastor Hsi) ;_ 3474, 348, 349 
1950. | (Chinese Christians’ Message); 421, 
421a, 421b (NCC of India and Pakistan 
Study Commissions). 
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X. Comity, Co-operation and 
Unity 


+TuHe EasTeERN ORTHODOX CHURCH AND 
THE ECUMENICAL MOVEMENT. Georges 
Florovsky. Theology Today (Princeton , 
N.J.), 1950 (Apr.), 68-79. 442. 


XI. Christianity and the Non- 
Christian Religions 


Religions of Primitive Peoples 


+DER KAMPF DER GESCHLECHTER IM 
MytTuHos DER NATURVOLKER. Josef Leo 
Seifert. MR, 1950 (1), 35-45. 443. 


See also 372 (African Ideas of God). 


Buddhism 


+SANCTUAIRES ET MONASTERES BOUDDHI- 
ques. A. Migot. Bulletin des Missions 
(St-André-lez-Bruges), 1949 (4), 259-72. 
444. 


MUHAMMEDANISMEN SOM MIsjons- 
PROBLEM. Edited by O. G. Myklebust. 
78 pp. Oslo: Egede-Instituttet. Kr. 
3-50. 1949. 445. 

Islam discussed as a missionary problem, 

by the Director of the Egede Institute, Oslo. 

+THE Qur’AN aS scCRipTURE. Arthur 

Jeffery. MW, 1950 (Jan.), 41-55; 
(Apr.), 106-34. 446. 
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+THE Historica, RoLE oF MUHAMMAD. 
Charles Issawi. MW, 1950 (Apr.), 
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+L’IsLamM MODERNE ET SON EVOLUTION. 
Louis Gardet. Bulletin des Missions (St- 
André-lez-Bruges), 1949 (3), 129-41. 
449. 

See also 328 (Evangelical Missions among 
Muslims) ; 364 (Approach to Islam). 
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(July), 318-29. 450. 
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DER URSPRUNG DER GOTTESIDEE: eine 
historisch-kritische und positive Studie. 
P Schmidt; S.V.D. III Teil: 
Die Religionen der Hirtenvélker II. 
VIII Band: Die Afrikanischen Hirten- 
vélker: Niloten und Synthese mit 
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pp. Map. Freiburg, Schweiz: Paulus- 
verlag. Miinsteri. W.: Aschendorffsche 
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1949. 453. 

A review is in preparation. 
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Tataren. xxxit+899 pp. Freiburg, 
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A review is in preparation. 

THE RELIGIONS OF THE WorRLD. Godfrey 
E. Phillips. 159, pp. Wallington, 
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A review is in preparation. 

See also 410 (The Church and Non- 

Christian Rulers). 
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IRM =International Review of Missions 

JCQ =¥Fapan Christian Quarterly 

MR = Missionswissenschaft und Religions- 
wissenschaft 
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384 INTERNATIONAL REVIEW OF MISSIONS 


discusses the weakness of ‘the left wing 


intellectual approach, surveys the position 
and prospects under various totalitarian 
régimes and the situation confronting the 
Christian Church in a number of non- 
Christian countries. 


SociaL STRUCTURE. George Peter 


Murdock. Xvii+ 387 pp. 
Macmillan. $6. 1949. 457. 

An unusual approach to the study of 
society, through a synthesis of five products 
of social science. Not only a contribution 
to anthropology, sociology and psychology, 
its purpose is to correlate these aspects 
into a science of human behaviour. 


THE UNITED STATES IN WORLD AFFAIRS, 


1948-1949. John C. Campbell and 
the research staff of the Council on 
Foreign Relations, with an introduction 
by George C. Marshall. xvii+604 pp. 
N.Y.: Harper. 1949. 458. 

The third annual volume in the Council 
on Foreign Relations post-war series is 
an impartial, forthright interpretation of 
American foreign policy. It is also a per- 
manent reference tool. 


Foop. Edited by John A. Krout. Pro- 
ceedings of the Academy of Political | 


Science, Volume XXIII, No. 2, Jan. 
1949. iv+123 pp. N.Y.: Academy 
of Political Science, Columbia Univer- 
sity. $2.50. 1949. 459. 


A series of addresses and papers presented | 


at the annual meeting, Nov. roth 1948. 


on family life, position of women, inter- 
racial marriage, drawn from many parts 
of the world, and contributed to the 


‘ Journées Interraciales ’ held at Louvesc | 


(Ardéche), July 14-17, 1949. Rythmes 
du Monde (Lyon), 1949 (3-4), whole 
number, except for sections on current 
information. 460. 


MAGAZINE TITLES 
NCCR =National Christian Council Review 


(India) 
NMT =Nordisk Missions-Tidsskrift 


NOTM =Norsk Tidsskrift for Misjon 

PA =Pacific Affairs 

SMT = Svensk Missionstidskrift 

TZM = Tijdschrift voor Zendingswetenschap, 
Mededeelingen 

WD = World Domimon 

ZMR =Zeitschrift fiir Missionskunde und | 
Religionswissenschaft 


When oiler magazines are referred to, the full title is given. 


When readers cannot secure listed books published in foreign countries, application may. be made, 
for those published in North America, to the Publications Department, International Misstonary 
‘Council, 156 Fifth Avenue, New York City, and for those published in Great Britain, to the 
Edinburgh House Press, 2 Eaton Gate, London, S.W.1. 
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QUARTERLY NOTES 


BEING THE BULLETIN OF THE 


INTERNATIONAL MISSIONARY COUNCIL 











International Missionary Council.—<After his return to New York 
from the Bangkok Conference and subsequent visits in East Asia, the 
Rev. C. W. Ranson issued a statement on ‘ Missionary Freedom and the 
International Missionary Council’, in response to allegations to the effect 
that the IMC and the World Council of Churches were seeking to gain ‘a 
totalitarian and monopolistic control of the missionary situation throughout 
the world’. It had been suggested that because the National Christian 
Councils were recognized by governments as the agencies of non-Roman 
Catholic missions, the IMC occupied a privileged position from which it was 
able to control the entry of missionaries belonging to bodies outside the IMC 
membership. This the statement categorically denies, pointing out that the 
IMC, in the words of its own constitution, has striven for over twenty-five 
years ‘to help to unite Christian public opinion in support of freedom of 
conscience and religion and of missionary liberty ’. 

Dr Gutora WysNER spent some weeks in Europe in March, attending at 
Bossey, Switzerland, the meeting of the World Council of Churches’ Com- 
mission on the Life and Work of Women, subsequently going to London for 
consultation with officers of the IMC, with the Near and Middle East Com- 
mittee of the Conference of British Missionary Societies and with other bodies. 

The Rev. Dr J. W. Decker, reporting to the Committee of Reference 
and Council of the Foreign Missions Conference of North America on the 
IMC ‘ Orphaned Missions Fund’, stated that in 1949 $237,000 had been 
raised from all sources towards a goal of $300,000, the principal beneficiaries 
being the German missions, who received $127,000 in all. Other beneficiaries 
had included the Paris Evangelical Missionary Society and the Oegstgeest 
Society in Indonesia. 

The Rev. Norman GoopaLv’s thesis, ‘ The principles and characteristics 
of missionary policy during the last fifty years, as illustrated by the history 
of the London Missionary Society ’, has been accepted by the University of 
Oxford for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy. 

Mr Goodall went to Belgium in May to visit the missionary bureau main- 
tained, under the direction of the Rev. H. W. Coxiu, on behalf of non- 
Belgian missionary candidates qualifying in Belgium for work in Congo. 
Mr Goodall also had opportunity for consultation with a number of Belgian 
non-Roman Catholic Christian leaders. 

Miss D. H. StanD.iEy, who has been in New York for some months in con- 
nexion with her work on the Council’s archives, returned to London in March. 

The Rev. GérE HEDENQUIST, associaté director of the International Com- 
mittee on the Christian Approach to the Jews, has just completed a visit to Israel. 

1 








ii ; 

As these Notes go to press, the IMC announces the appointment of the | 
Rev. Errx W. NIExseEn, of the Lutheran Church in Denmark, in succession * 
to Dr. B. G. M. SunpKLER. Mr Nielsen received his theological training in 
the University of Copenhagen and has made special studies in the history of 
missions and the relation of Indian religions to Christianity. He has served 
as Study Secretary of the Danish Missionary Society and in 1947 became 
leader of the Danish Missionary Council’s training course for missionaries at 


the Danish Bible School. 


— 


The Christian Approach to the Jews.—A statement on the aims and 
basis of the Christian approach to the Jews has recently been published by 
the American Committee on the Christian Approach to the Jews (an amal- © 
gamation, it will be remembered, of the former Home Missions Council’s 
Committee on the Christian Approach to the Jews and the American Section | 
of the IMC’s Committee). ‘ We believe ’, the statement reads, ‘ that Jew as 
non-Jew should be included in all programmes and efforts of evangelism by 
the Church.’ Reference is made to the recent declaration of the Bangkok 
conference to the effect that ‘the Gospel of the Crucified and Risen Lord is 
God’s message for all times, and for all conditions of men ’, and the conviction 
expressed that ‘ if we accept this mandate, then we must include all Jews in 
our ministry of evangelism and missionary effort’. The statement sets out 
to dispose of the fallacy ‘that because the Jew worships the same God as | 
does the Christian, he need not be included in the programme of evangelism 
and missionary effort of the churches’. ‘ Our commission is to teach, to 
preach, and to share Jesus Christ in boldness of faith to all men.’ 

Emphasis is laid on approaching the Jew ‘as all others in the normal 
service and ministry of the local . ae or church, rather than . . . to single 
him out for special ministry . 

On May 7th, special services at the Jewish Theological Seminary of 
America in New York City inaugurated the Rabbi Akiba Memorial Month, 
during which American Jews are to commemorate the death of the six 
million Jewish martyrs and the destruction of Jewish cultural institutions in 
Europe during the past quarter century. The month of observance will 
promote rededication of American Jewry to the nurturing of Jewish cultural 
traditions. 

Dr FINKELSTEIN, President of the Seminary, declared in his address that 
the great traditions of Judaism in the western world were the Lithuanian 
emphasis on learning, Polish emphasis on piety, and German scientific and 
scholarly study. These great traditions of Kowno, Wilna and Lublin have 
disappeared, but Dr Finkelstein expressed the hope that through American 
Jews to-day their influence may be perpetuated and spread in America and 
become part of the general American cultural pattern. It is hoped that the 
Month of Observance will serve to bring realization to this purpose. 





— 


— ed 





Pe non first issue of the Japan National Christian Council Bulletin | 

— since the war is dated January 1950, and outlines progress in | 
Soha ilitation of Christian work. ‘ 

During the three years since the five-year evangelistic campaign was 
launched in 1946, more than one million have attended meetings—a very 
important factor in broadening the base for Christianity in a nation where | i 
less than half of 1 per cent is Christian. 
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Since the war, 590 Christian books, 96 periodicals and 142 pamphlets have 
been produced. In an attempt to reach Japan’s millions of avid readers, the 
National Christian Council, through its Commission on Christian Literature, 
is greatly enlarging its activities. Among the most outstanding recent achieve- 
ments is the translation and distribution, with funds furnished by Church 
World Service, of Religious Liberty by Professor M. SzarLe Bates. Presenta- 
tion copies have been distributed among Cabinet ministers and vice-ministers, 
Diet members, heads of law courts, prefectural governors, presidents of 
educational institutions, chiefs of Shinto and Buddhist organizations. 

There are 162 Christian schools of all grades, enrolling a total of more 
than 65,000 students. Attendance is limited by the size of buildings; con- 
sequent over-crowding brings its difficulties. Further, if attendance is too 
large, schools find it difficult to secure a sufficient number of Christian teachers 
to maintain the Christian spirit of the schools. 

Mr Harotp W. Hackett, Vice-President of International Christian 
University with responsibility for financial interests, has begun his duties in 
Japan. President Yuasa is on a three-months’ speaking tour in America 
and is working with Dr M. E. Troyer in building up the faculty. The 
financial campaign in America got off to a good start in April ; the enlistment 
of Christian youth is a most hopeful feature. 

Dr Irma Hicusavueu, after completing her work in the Philippines, 
went to Japan for consultations with a view to setting up a programme, 
under the National Christian Council, for Home and Family Life. 


Korea.—The National Christian Council has sent out twenty-nine Seoul 
pastors on a ‘Save the Country Evangelistic Campaign’ in the Communist 
disaffected areas. The first team reports good attendance at meetings and 
an inspiring experience for the visitors and rural folk alike. 

Functional committees of the National Christian Council are very active. 
The Committee on Mass Communication, in addition to supervising the 
erection of the Christian radio station in Seoul, has an audio-visual committee 
which during a three-weeks period showed Christian films to an audience 
of 20,740 in the Seoul area, and during a three-months period had an audience 
of 16,400 in the Taegu area. Visual libraries of films are planned for in these 
areas as well as in the Wonju and Kwangju areas. 

The Literacy Committee reports a big sale of the primer and charts, 
prepared by Dr Laupacn and printed by USIS, during the seven months 
they have been in use. Preparations are now being made to print the second 
teader—with one version especially for women—and to begin publishing a 
quarterly magazine following the second readers. The budget of the Literacy 
Committee provides for a woman writer and a woman director. Thirty 
training classes for teachers have been held with attendance of 879. 

The Christian Literature Society has published a Korean translation of 
Dr Joun Bennett’s Christianity and Communism. A special gift of $1000 
from America is making possible a wide distribution of this book. 

The NCC has a very able Korean youth secretary and has asked for a 
missionary associate. It is hoped that the youth programme can spearhead 
the co-operative Christian movement in Korea. 

_ Korea Calling, a monthly in English reporting Christian work in Korea, 
is now being published in Korea, with the Rev. E. J. O. Fraser as manager 
of its editorial board, 
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China.—‘ A Pattern of Things to Come’ was the title given to a recent F 


letter from Shanghai dealing with Christian middle schools, about which 


there is cause for grave anxiety in mission circles. The new Government | 


wants the help of private institutions, at least for some years to come; the 
Christian colleges are showing that Christian educational institutions have a 
worthwhile contribution to make to the upbuilding of new China. In this 
period, when politics dominates everything and education has to be separate 
from religion, it is intensely difficult for the Christian middle school to find 
how to readjust so as to be of service to its community, and at the same time 
maintain a Christian purpose. One prominent Christian leader summed up 
the central problem in these words: ‘ In the spirit of Jesus Christ and in the 
light of our past history how must our education be adjusted so that we may 


meet the new environment and promote the construction of new China?’ | 


The problem is four-fold: (1) Formerly Christian Schools enjoyed consider- 
able prestige in the community with good teaching and good material resources 
and an emphasis laid on character development. Now government schools 
are offering better academic facilities. (2) The new Government, in its need 
for personnel for all kinds of enterprises, is offering to give short periods 
of training and to find the students jobs. Students are flocking to these 
government educational institutions where fees are low and where a con- 
siderable number can get a substantial scholarship. The Christian school— 
in face of this competition—cannot have high fees, has only limited resources 
for scholarship help and has to pay heavy land taxes from which the govern- 
ment schools are exempt. (3) Religious workers in middle schools have to 
contend with the activities of the Youth Corps. This body is very powerful ; 
it is anti-imperialism, anti-feudalism and anti-superstition. This last means 
that it frowns upon religious work. (4) The new government authorities are 
bent on winning youth and they have exciting and interesting programmes 
of songs, dances, processions, etc., which are attractive in many ways. The 
report closes, however, with these words: ‘ It is wrong to be very optimistic 
about the future of Christian middle schools in China. It is unfair te the 
Chinese Church, however, to be completely pessimistic about the future. 
Much time, patience and sympathy are needed. It would be a tragic mistake 
to consider that it is not worthwhile to continue to maintain the Christian 
middle schools, and that support should be withdrawn in the near future. 
If these middle schools were all closed, the character and quantity of the 
entrants to the Christian colleges would be seriously affected. Also the sons 
and daughters of the present Christian community would have no Christian 
school in which to study. A minimum of religious purpose may seem terribly 
small, but at least this minimum is better than nothing. Let us stand by 
the Chinese Christian friends who are concerned with the carrying on of 
these middle schools.’ 

Not only are middle schools affected by new conditions, but all life in 
China comes under the pattern that is being created. While the pattern 
may be the same, the delineation varies in different areas and the picture is 
somewhat different with reference to the work of the Christian Church. 
What the National Christian Council is actually doing as of January 1950 
gives evidence of this variation in the pattern. The Forward Movement 
Committee, which will probably be reorganized into a permanent Committee 
on Evangelism and Stewardship, is functioning and one of its main contribu- 
tions to the churches is the promotion of regional conferences of Christian 
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workers. Two main tasks for this year are to be promotion of stewardship 
and self-support and the strengthening or establishing of union Councils in 
all major cities throughout the country. It is hoped to extend more widely 
the present Bible Reading Fellowship plan. 

he National Committee for Christian Religious Education includes in its 
programme children’s work, daily vacation Bible schools, youth work, with a 
full-time secretary to be secured, on a budget already provided, and other 
forms of service. The Religious Education Fellowship, under the care of the 
NCCRE, added 1000 new members through a membership campaign in the 
fall of 1949. Fellowship bulletins are issued monthly in Chinese and quarterly 
in English. The Children’s Hymnal and Worship Book is a met of the 
National Conference of Children’s Workers which met in Soochow, April 
30th-May 5th, 1948. This Children’s Hymnal was especially prepared for 
the children of the Church, designed to bring them into their heritage. 
Here are hymns that they can grasp now and that they will be singing 
all their days. 

The Committee on Christianizing the Homes aims to win whole families 
to Christ, to encourage al! church members to make their homes Christian 
and to promote the practice of Jesus’ teaching in daily life. Its scope is 
nation-wide and interdenominational. 

The Rural Work Committee is exploring ways of co-operating with the 
Government in agricultural work; personal contact has been established 
with the new Vice-Minister of Agriculture. Three pamphlets are being issued 
of selected Bible verses relating the Christian Faith to the spirit and duties 
of this new age. 

Work among women is going steadily forward, well organized and with 
national and regional chairmen or presidents, and most churches have their 
own women’s groups. 

Regular activities of the Audio-Visual Aids Committee, with headquarters 
in Shanghai, include selling film-strips, slides, paper pictures, supplies, etc., 
and renting motion pictures. 

The North American Council of the College of Chinese Studies at its 
annual meeting on April 19th expressed by vote its intention to keep intact 
all property of the College in Peking and to continue the partial support of 
its President, Henry C. FENN, and a missionary teacher, M. GARDNER 
TEWKsBURY, who has been a member of the faculty of the College, with the 
expectation that they will continue their work on Chinese lessons for beginners 
and advanced students. They are at present teaching in the Chinese depart- 
ment at Yale University and have nearly completed the revision of materials 
for the first year of the study of the Chinese language and hope to work on 
the second and third year texts during 1950-51. 

A custodian has been engaged to look after the campus in Peking while 
the College is not in session. The buildings are now occupied by the Cultural 
Department of the People’s Republic. 


India and Pakistan.—On January 10th, the one hundred and fiftieth 
anniversary of William Carey’s arrival was observed at Serampore. A Com- 
memoration Service was conducted by Dr G. H. C. Anaus and Mr M. N. 
Biswas, and a public meeting took ee in the Town Hall. A pleasing local 
a is the re-naming of ‘ Strand Road ’, which passes in front of Serampore 

ollege, as ‘ William Carey Road’. To commemorate Dr Angus’s long service 
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to the College, a theological scholarship is to be endowed in his name, and an 
appeal for Rs 17,000 for this purpose has been launched. Contributions may 
be sent to Mr P. Mananry, or to the Rev. Dr C. E. ABranam, at Serampore 


College. 

The Right Rev. A. N. Muxerseg, Bishop of Delhi, has been elected 
Metropolitan of the Church of India, Burma and Ceylon, in succession to the 
Most Rev. Georce Huspack, who has just resigned from the See of 
Calcutta. 

The Henry Martyn School of Islamic Studies, Aligarh, has bidden farewell 
to Dr and Mrs Dwicut M. Dona.tpson, who are retiring and returning to 
America after many years of active service in Persia and India. Since 1940 
Dr Donaldson has been Principal of the School, to which, in the words of 
the Committee of Management’s resolution, ‘he has given statesmanlike 
leadership and guidance’. His successor is the Rev. HaRoLpD SPENCER, and 
during Mr Spencer’s absence on furlough Miss I. G. West will serve as 
Principal in his place. 

At the meeting of the Committee of Management, held on January 25th, 
it was decided that ‘ members of the Committee of Management residing in 
Pakistan be constituted as a permanent committee, to be known as the 
Pakistan Committee ’. 

We learn from the report of the Christian Literature for Muslims Com- 
mittee, of which the Rev. K. D. Witson ANanp is secretary, that ‘ the Masihi 
Isha’at Khana, a new printing and publishing house in Lahore opened under 
private auspices and having the only photo-offset press under Christian 
management in West Pakistan, is likely to be one of our more prolific suppliers 
of Urdu literature in the future. They are just making a beginning this year ’. 

The North Tamil Church Council (of the former South India United 
Church), comprising the districts of Salem and Coimbatore, voted at its 
February meeting to join the Church of South India. 

An important stage on the way to the full renewal of German missionary 
work in India was reached when Dr Inmets, of the Leipzig Mission, and 
Dr PorrRKsEN, of the Breklum Mission, went with Dr Manrkam to New 
Delhi in March for an interview with the Home Department. They were 
informed that, though technically the five-year ban on the entry of German 
missionaries will remain in force, no discrimination will be made against them 
provided their societies are sponsored by the NCC. For all practical purposes, 
this means that the ban has been lifted and that German missionaries can 
enter India in the same way as any other non-British missionaries. 

A gift of $1200 was received in February by the Foreign Missions Con- 
ference of North America from the John Milton Society, to be sent to India 
for the use of the new NCC Committee for the Welfare of the Blind and the 
Deaf. (This Committee first met in August 1949 and has Professor Jonn 
Sapig as its Secretary.) 

A Larger Way for Women, by K. Nora Brockway, has been published 
by the Oxford University Press and surveys the development of Christian 
education for girls in South India, 1712-1948. All royalties go to the building 
fund of St Christopher’s Training College, Madras. 


The Philippines.—The Philippine Federation of Christian Churches held 
its Biennial Convention in Manila, January 19th-20th, 1950, and the minutes 
of the meetings indicate a forward-looking programme in all departments. 
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The United Church of Christ has given an outline of its programme for a 
three-year period with the following objectives : (1) Evangelism—10,000 new 
converts per year; (2) Missions—hope to send out a missionary to another 
country ; (3) Finance—self-supporting—tithers, stimulated by Stewardship 
Institutes ; (4) Leadership Training—theology, preacher helps, institutes ; 
(5) Helps for Young Congregations—provide workers or speakers ; (6) Chris- 
tian Schools—standards should be kept high ; (7) Social Action. 

At a meeting of the Philippine Committee (FMC) in February, twelve 
Filipino friends were present, with the Rev. and Mrs Paut R. Dotson, on 
furlough from the Philippines. Mr Dotson, who is Director of the Young 
People’s Department of the Federation, outlined the programme being 
promoted among young people, designed ‘to work toward a completely 
united Christian youth fellowship’. The Department issues a quarterly 
magazine and has organized two very successful youth conferences, one in 
Cebu City in 1948 and another in Iloilo in 1949. Work Camps and Caravans 
have also done much to stimulate fellowship, in projects entailing a sharing 
of physical labour, study and worship. Youth fellowships are almost entirely 
student in membership, drawn er from the more than forty high schools 
and colleges of the Association of Christian Schools and Colleges. 

‘Immediate needs’, Mr Dotson stressed, ‘are an associate director, 
national student workers (a plan is under way to secure ten such workers), 
and a student centre at the University of the Philippines ’ (‘ the only govern- 
ment university, from which come at least sixty per cent of the nation’s 


leaders ’). 


Australia.—The annual meeting of the National Missionary Council took 
place from April 25th to 27th at the Anglican Conference House, Gilbulla, 
near Menangle, with the ArcuBIsHoP of SypNey in the chair. 

Discussion revealed deep concern for the far-reaching significance to 
Australia of ‘the rapidly changing scene in East Asia’, and for Australia’s 
obligation to support the work of the Church in that area. ‘ We desire to 
affirm our deep conviction ’, states the Message of the conference, ‘ that only 
the Christian Gospel, leading to the experience of God’s infinite Grace in the 
hearts of men, supplying pede motives and creating right relationships 
can lead the people of Asia out of the confusion resulting from the break-up 
of ancient cultural and social relations into a structure of Society based on 
justice and freedom. Herein lies the supreme opportunity for the Christian 
churches in Asia to-day and for the older churches, particularly those in 
Australia, to support them with Christian understanding and action.’ 

Plans were also discussed for the allocation to the churches in the different 
states of the various aspects of the IMC’s study project on ‘ the missionary 
obligation of the Church’. The Australian Student Christian Movement has 
undertaken to initiate study on this question in the universities. 

A course for missionary candidates and for missionaries on furlough 
opened on April 18th at the offices of the National Missionary Council, with 
& programme of study covering the missionary message of the Old Testa- 
ment, the missionary commission of the New Testament, pre-Reformation 
missionary history, the rise of modern missions, missionary methods, surveys 
of geographical areas and the world Church. 

At the South Pacific Conference which opened at Suva, Fiji, in April, 
four places for ‘ observers’ were allocated to Christian missions. The Rev. 
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C. F. Gripsxe, of the Methodist Church of Australasia (representing also the 





National Missionary Council) and Archdeacon Hanns, of New Zealand, were t 


present on behalf of the International Missionary Council. 

The Rev. F. A. Marsx, General Secretary of the Australian Baptist | 
Foreign Mission Board, has been invited by the Federal Government to be 
the next adviser on religious matters to the Australian U.N. delegates. 


North America.—The Foreign Missions Conference of North America, 
in a special meeting at Philadelphia on April 25th, voted to become the 
Division of Foreign Missions of the National Council of the Churches of Christ 
in the U.S.A., to be constituted next November 28th-December Ist. It did 


so with the conviction that the essential unity, continuity and autonomy of | 


the Conference would be preserved in the Division of Foreign Missions. In 
reversing its decision of a year ago, the Conference manifested a desire to 
assure foreign-mission concerns a central and significant place in the inter- 
denominational life of America. Of the 84 votes cast, 77 were in the affirma- 
tive and 7 in the negative. An article interpreting this important step taken 
by the Foreign Missions Conference, by Dr Wynn C. FarrFiexp, Secretary 
for General Administration, will appear in the October issue of the International 
Review of Missions. 

The Rev. A. Russet, Stevenson, former missionary of the United 
Presbyterian Church in Egypt, has joined the secretariat of the Foreign 
Missions Conference. He is serving as secretary of the Near East Committee, 
replacing Dr Girona M. Wysner, who is now in the service of the Inter- 
national Missionary Council. 

Bishop MicnaEt Ho is, first Moderator of the Church of South India, 
and Mrs Hots, who are now in England on furlough, will visit the United 
States and Canada in September and October next, under the auspices of 
the Committee on India, Pakistan and Ceylon of the Foreign Missions 
Conference. Bishop Hollis will speak at many churches and seminaries 
during an itinerary which will take him as far west as Missouri and which 
will include two weeks in Canada. 

The United Council of Church Women will hold its Fifth Biennial Assembly 
in Cincinnati, Ohio, from November 13th to 16th. The UCCW is now con- 
ducting ‘a campaign of oecumenical registration ’, seeking to register one 
million women as an earnest of the strength and devotion with which it 

roposes to enter the new National Council of the Churches of Christ in the 
8.A. Each woman is contributing one dollar as she ‘ stands to be counted ’. 

The Protestant Radio Commission is holding a summer workshop in 
religious radio at Temple University, Philadelphia, August 6th-31st. 

More than one thousand church leaders and laymen are expected to 
attend the three world missions institutes to be conducted under the joint 
auspices of the Missionary Education Movement, the Foreign Missions 
Conference, the Home Missions Council of North America and the United 
Council of Church Women at Silver Bay, New York, Lake Geneva, Wisconsin 
and Asilomar, California, during the summer. 

Agricultural Missions, Inc., will have off the press on July Ist Dr D. J. 
Fiemine’s Living As Comrades, a 1950 version of his earlier book, Adventures 
in Simpler Living. The book treats with problems faced by foreign mission- 
aries to-day and seeks the Christian answer. In its preparation, points of 
view were secured from 150 missionaries around the world. 
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During April and May Dr Gienn W. Tortie, a Congo medical missionary, 
were 


served as travelling secretary to medical colleges, schools of nursing and 
: larger hospitals in a dozen centres of the Middle-West, under the auspices 
ptist | of the Student Volunteer Movement and the Christian Medical Council, 
wo be speaking to groups of medical and nursing students. A similar service was 
rendered by Miss Dora Saunsy, R.N., formerly a Methodist missionary in 
: India, visiting schools of nursing in the South. 
erica, From May 12th to 15th, the annual conference on medical missions, under 
e the the auspices of the Christian Medical Council for Overseas Work, was held at 
hrist | Riverside Church, New York City, immediately following the annual con- 
it did | vention of the New York State Medical Society. The main themes presented 
my of | and discussed were: recent advances in the therapy of tropical diseases ; a 
s. In | world view of medical missions, followed by area group discussions; the 
ire te | President’s point four programme of ensbiaedl each scfentife aid for backward 
inter- | regions, and its implications for medical missions; modern emphases in 
firma- | medical and nursing education and services; fundamental relations of 
taken religion and medicine; and medical missions in a Communist environment. 
retary The China Committee Conference held at Winona Lake, Indiana, March 
tional 9th-11th, 1950, had in attendance a total of forty-two members from twenty- 
/ one boards and four other agencies with work in China. Significant findings 
Jnited | of that Conference dealt with (1) The place of the Missionary in China, 
oreign » (2) The Church in China, (3) Christian Educational Institutions, and 
nittee, | (4) The Impact of Christian Teaching and of Communist Philosophy on 
Inter- ) Chinese Cultural Traditions. 
; Dr Frank C. Lavsacg, his son Ropert, Mr and Mrs Puruir Gray (artists) 
India, } and Dr and Mrs Maurice HonLreLp (specialists in linguistics) have been in 
United } Africa since January 18th in strenuous literacy campaigns. Wherever they 
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ices of | have gone they have left a grateful people, missionaries and Africans alike. 
jissions " 4 comment from Portuguese East Africa reads : ‘ Our people have no schools 
inaries 


: and no usual possibilities of becoming able to read. The men can get a 
which | chance of learning something when coming to town for their work, but the 


women are kept away from this chance. Now (since Dr Laubach’s visit), 

sembly } we are given a way to remedy this situation. We have no school? Never 

os con- } mind! No teacher? They are no more indispensable! Each village may 
r one 


r one | bécome a school and each Christian a teacher! Our infirmity is changed into 
hich it | power. Very big new possibilities are opened in this till now closed country. 
b in the We pray God to bless your work and your messengers everywhere you are 
unted ’. | at work for Him.’ And from Nyasaland: ‘ We are grateful to have had 
shop in | Dr Laubach with us. He inspired us by his vision of a possible new world 
and we were amazed at his untiring energy and devotion to his call—and 
cted to} yet he was so practical. Under his inspiring leadership we finished and 
he joint |} mimeographed a Nyanja Primer, and started a Yao Primer. We also finished 
Missions | the manuscript of the first booklet of The Story of Jesus in Nyanja and we will 

United | be completing The Story of Jesus in seven more booklets. I write in the name 
of all of us to express our gratitude for your having sent Dr Laubach to us. 
Your efforts have been a blessing to many. May God keep you and bless you.’ 
ir D. J. Under a generous grant from the Carnegie Corporation a survey of African 
ventures } students studying in the United States (over five hundred in number) was made 
in 1949 under the sponsorship of the Phelps-Stokes Fund, the Institute of 
International Education and the Committee for African Students in North 
America (CASNA), of which Dr Emory Ross is chairman, The survey wae 
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conducted by Dr Ruta C. Sioan, loaned from her position in the State 
Department for that purpose, and by Mr Ivor G. Cummrines, of the Colonial 
Office, London. The surveyors visited ninety universities and colleges in 
twenty-two states and the District of Columbia. The few students in the 
thirteen states west of the Mississippi were interviewed by staff members of 
the Institute of International Education on their regular visits to those 
institutions. 

Information regarding the students’ problems, needs, financial and 
academic standing was sought and obtained from administrative officers of 
the institutions. Interviews were held also with the students themselves. 

As one result of this survey the Carnegie Corporation and the Phelps- 
Stokes Fund have made grants to the Institute of International Education 
to establish for a three-year trial period within the Institute an African 
Division to handle the problems of these African students studying here. 
CASNA will act as adviser to the Institute in these matters. Committees 
have been set up in Nigeria, Sierra Leone and the Gold Coast to co-operate 
with CASNA and the Institute in aiding qualified Africans to take specialized 
studies in North America. 


Latin America.—Mission Boards with work in CoLomB14 are profoundly 
concerned at the sharp increase in religious persecution which is apparent in 
that country. In a letter addressed in April to members of the State Depart- 
ment and United States Senators, Mr Danie. M. Pattison, Treasurer-elect of 
the Board of Foreign Missions of the Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A., 
recently returned from a visit to the mission’s schools, churches and other 
properties in Colombia, refers to ‘ a wave of persecution ’ in which ‘ Protestants 
as such are feeling the wrath of Roman Catholicism at its worst because of the 
identification of the two faiths with liberalism and fascism respectively ’. 

Evangelical workers in Colombia have hesitated, for fear of reprisals, to 
protest against the terrorization and destruction of property to which ministers 
and congregations alike have been exposed, but it is now felt that the wiser 
course is to make widely known the devastating effects of the present political 
struggle in Colombia on the religious life of the country. 

Persecution is felt in both urban and rural areas. Local incidents, Mr 
Pattison declared, are usually ‘instigated’ by the local priests. ‘ Better 
educated and responsible Roman Catholics’, he goes on, ‘ have told Presby- 
terian missionaries that they deplore these acts of violence and believe that 
the connexion of the Roman Catholic Church with the reactionary politicians 
is ‘turning many Colombians away from that Church.’ The fact that the 
Liberal Party retains control of the army has prevented violence on an even 
greater scale, though military protection cannot extend to every isolated area. 


Africa.—In a recent number of the circular letter issued by the Congo 
Protestant Council we read that two more of the missions affiliated to the 
Council have been presented to the Government in connexion with the signing 
of the educational agreement, bringing the total to twenty-six. Immense 
pressure on the schools is reported and an urgent need for an increased number 
of professional teachers and teacher-trainers. Protestant broadcasts for 
Congolese take place on Radio Congo Belge every third Sunday, at 18.30 
Léopoldville time. Two ordained Congo pastors have recently been authorized 
by the Governor-General to participate in these very popular programmes. 
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At a recent meeting of the Christian Council of South Africa, unanimous 
support was recorded for the formation of a theological and biblical com- 
mission on race relations, looking towards comprehensive study by a team. 
The need for the biblical approach and the urgency of the whole study project 
were strongly emphasized. 

At the same meeting it was reported that bursaries for African students 
have been reinstated at the University of the Witwatersrand. 

The committee also considered the possibility of launching a ‘ young life 
campaign ’ on similar lines to that carried out in 1946 on home life, with local 
Christian Councils or ad hoc committees taking the responsibility for the 
campaign in each area, in close contact with the secretary of the South Africa 
Christian Council’s section on evangelism. 

A ‘ Call to Prayer ’ was organized by the Council on May 21st; the Sunday 
after Ascension Day, in which all confessions were invited to participate. 

As we go to press we learn with deep regret of the death, on May 29th, 
in hospital at Dar-es-Salaam, of the Right Rev. W. Wynn Jones, Bishop in 
Central Tanganyika, at the age of forty-nine. 


Great Britain.—The British Council of Churches, meeting at Cardiff in 
April, decided, in view of the widespread concern aroused by the case of 
SERETSE Kua, to issue the following statement : 


Recognizing the complex situation in the Bamangwato reserve, the Council notes 
the’ Government’s assurance that its decision was taken in the interests of good 
government in the Bechuanaland Protectorate and not on any grounds of racial 
discrimination. Nevertheless the manner in which the matter has been handled 
has given rise to widespread suspicion of the official British attitude to racial relation- 
ships in Africa. The British Council of Churches therefore wishes to state that racial 
discrimination, or any policies which involves it, cannot be justified, and that the 
Churches, Missionary Societies and other bodies co-operating in the Council are 
determined to oppose any tendencies towards racial discrimination in any territories 
for which the British Government is responsible. 


A copy of this statement has been sent to the Prime MINISTER by the 
ARCHBISHOP of CANTERBURY (President of the Council). 

On March 14th, Mr Doveias Hype, a former News Editor of the Daily 
Worker, and now a member of the Roman Catholic Church, addressed a 
meeting at Edinburgh House, London, on Communism. Mr Hyde challenged 
the view that Communism originated for the most part in poverty, squalor 
and insecurity, and stressed the Communist doctrine’s appeal to the intelle- 
gentsia. He reminded his audience of the ‘ spirituci vacuum in the heart of 
once-Christian Europe’ which has caused many to turn to Communism 
for a faith by which to live and die. Though Communism constituted a 
formidable challenge in the lands of the younger churches, here in the West 
it was an outstanding task for the Church to counteract the attraction and 
influence of Communism with a living Faith. ‘Most of the leaders overseas’, 
- declared, ‘ have got their Communism while they have been students in 

e West.’ 

Under the auspices of Christian Action, a meeting on the Colour Bar was 
held on April 17th at the Central Hall, Westminster, with Canon L. Joun 
Cottins in the Chair. The Rev. Micnarx Scort, recently returned from 
Eemnting the case of the Herero people of South West Africa at United 

ations, spoke on racial discrimination, and the conditions confronting the 
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non-European in the Union of South Africa. Other speakers were Mr Victor 
Go.iancz and Mr A. F. C. Beatzs, of the Sword of the Spirit. 

The anniversary meeting of the Mission to London drew a vast gathering \| 
to the Albert Hall on May 15th. The Bishop or Lonpon and the Rev. J.D. | 
Ricuarps (Chaplain to the Mission) reported on the outcome of the Mission 
and on the plans for the provision of more specialized training courses for j' 
the laity, in church doctrine and other aspects of Christian apologetics, to 

repare them for a more responsible share in the evangelistic task. Mr 
beaune Brrtey, Headmaster of Eton, drew on his recent service in the 
educational field in Germany for some interesting comparisons in the matter | 
of the religious life in the countries of Europe, and the BisHor or Croypon 
brought to an inspiring and deeply challenging conclusion a meeting at which 
the note of rededication was conspicuously sounded. 

We record with regret the death, on March 7th, of the Rev. Matcomm 
SPENCER, a pioneer in the development of the oecumenical movement in 
Great Britain, more especially in the realm of common action on the part * 
of the churches in relation to social problems, with which ‘ Copec’, 1924, 
was specially concerned. 

We also regret to record the death of Mr THomas G1LBERT BARTHOLOMEW, / 
who recently succeeded Mr Martin Browne as Secretary of the Religious © 
Drama Society, and who gave much help and encouragement to the United 
Coyncil for Missionary Education in the matter of the publication of } 
missionary plays. ° 


British Empire Society for the Blind.—The Colonial Office and the 
National Institute for the Blind announce the formation of the British 
Empire Society for the Blind ‘to deal with problems of blindness in the | 
British Colonial Empire and to promote the welfare, education and employ- 
ment of blind people in these territories ’. 

The Secretary and chief executive officer is Mr Jonn Witson, who was 
blinded by an accident at the age of thirteen. He was one of a team of 
investigators who made a 30,000 mile tour and reported on ‘ Blindness in 
British African and Middle East Territories ’. The Chairman of the Executive 
Council is Sir Bernarp Remy. A grant of £10,000 has been made to the 
Society by the National Institute for the Blind and a similar amount is being 
raised from Colonial sources. 

Many Colonial Governments and peoples have expressed a sense of the 
need for ‘an expert body which would assist and co-ordinate the work of 
unofficial organizations in their endeavours to prevent blindness and to aid 
the blind. At the same time such a Society could stimulate interest in ~ 
Great Britain in the plight of the blind throughout the Colonial Empire ’. 

Experts estimate that there are at least a million blind in British Africa 
alone, but ‘ that about eighty per cent of the blindness could be prevented | 
by the application of existing knowledge and technique ’. 

An appea! for funds to finance the work has been launched by the Society 
throughout Great Britain, the Commonwealth and Empire and in certain | 
foreign countries. Further information is obtainable from: The Secretary, 
British Empire Society for the Blind, 53 Victoria Street, London, 8.W.1, 
Telephone, Abbey 6117. 
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were you there? | 


A most unusual and artistic production— 
describing how African theological students 
presented scenes from the Passion in their 
college chapel. They followed no written script ; 
the action developed spontaneously as_ the 
characters lived their parts. 

E. Martin Browne writes: ‘“‘ This book should 
give all of us who practise religious drama in 
England a healthy shock.” There are 11 full- 
page photographs. 


Obtainable from the Manager, Publishing Dept. 
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The Seaman, whether he 
knows it or not, is a Missionary. 
The ‘‘Flying Angel’’ seeks to 
keep him true to his Christian 


profession. 
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For over fifty years our service has met the needs 
of missionaries in every part of the world. The 
newly a ene missionary and the veteran 
alike both appreciatethe comprehensive facilities 
we have but t up for their benefit. Whatever 
you require, we shall be pleased to assist you. 
Send details of your requirements to us now, 
or write for catalogue. 


W. J. ALLISON & CO. 


57 FARRINGDON ROAD, LONDON, E.C.I 
Telephone: Holborn 2546 Cables: Triple, London 




















THE MISSION TO LEPERS 


INTERNATIONAL (FOUNDED 1874) INTERDENOMINATIONAL 


FOR seventy-six years this Society has been providing for the 
spiritual, social and physical needs of sufferers from leprosy, and of 
their children. It is the largest and oldest missionary organization 
engaged in this Christian task, and its work is carried on in co-opera- 
tion with the missionaries of 34 Protestant missionary societies at over 
100 stations in 20 different countries. 


In 1949 its ordinary expenditure was £181,780. 


The Mission endeavours to make of this work a practical demon- 
stration of the power of the Gospel of Jesus Christ to meet men’s — 
need at every point. On the medical side the new Sulphone drugs are 
yielding promising results but their cost makes a larger income 
necessary if they are to be made more generally available. In the 
directly spiritual work there is a wide open opportunity of bringing 
to despairing men the treasures and the hope of the Gospel of the 
Resurrection. 


GIFTS for the maintenance and extension 
of the work will be gratefully received. 


General Secretary: 
A. DONALD MILLER, 7 BLOOMSBURY SQUARE, LONDON, W.C.1 
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